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By ANNA 


CHANGE is the watchword of the day with those 
who keep a vigilant lookout on the bulwarks of 
health, and view intelligently the results of the 
wear and tear consequent on close business com- 
petitions and the general eagerness for rapid ac- 
quirement of wealth. Change of thonght and 
scene has become an acknowledged elixir of life 
and the great relief from the high-pressure speed 
with which poor mortals are whirling through the 
business and social world, Even our intellectual 
culture must be taken nowadays in cramming 
doses and at short intervals; and if the gray mat- 
ter of our brain be insufficient, or our solar plexus 
feeble, it becomes a wearying process, often ac- 
companied by a partial breakdown or a total col- 
lapse. 

The present annual exodus from our great cities 
is born of a longing for freedom from the routine 
of daily life ; and the gratification of this desire 
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is made possible by the nation’s development from 
its young days of toil and energetic battling for 
an entity, into comparative case and independ- 
ence. Probably this need is felt in a greater de- 
gree by our own countrymen than by the inhabit- 
ants of other lands ; for climate, intensity of tem- 
perament, political and other considerations, all 
tend to produce the nervous peculiarities of the 
native American ; and, possessing such, he must 
be a law unto himself. To obtain a forgetfulness 
of self and a slackening of the nervous tension, 
he must frequent countries whose people have op- 
posite charactcristics—whose ways are slower, and 
compel him to “slow up” and drop for a time 
his hurried methods and anxious, intense, Ameri- 
can expression of countenance. Ile must go 
where manners and customs are a pleasing nov- 
elty ; to countries possessing legends and tradi- 
tions which lend a soft yet distinct perspective 
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explanatory of the present development of their 
people, and whose units of money are less in value 
than his own—which fact, by the way, is often a 
national keynote of moderation in desire for gain, 
less percentage of profit and more time for rest 
and pleasure. There he will find strange lan- 
guages and costumes ; though nowadays the dif- 
ferences in the latter are found mostly in peas- 
ant and rural life, for the railway and the daily 
press bring the denizens of cities more and more 
every day into touch with one another, thereby 
steadily producing greater similarity in fashions 
of dress and of living. Mental and 
physical characteristics, however, are not so cas- 
ily laid aside. 

All these diversities are part of the secret of the 
radical change involved in a trip to Europe. 
People of one nationality are met to-day, and per- 
haps those of another to-morrow, exhibiting their 
respective characteristics ; our high- 
strung, electric countrymen are nearly the same 
throughout the length and breadth of our vast 
land. ‘Travel in it where we will, we find repro- 
ductions (or nearly so) of one type; and one can- 
not easily get away from oneself and business 
cares amongst people whose interests are often 
identical with one’s own. 


methods 


whereas 


Wonderful as the scenery 
New World can show as fine, although much of 
it is by no means so accessible as in those older 
countries, and the necessary travel requires a 
greater expenditure of labor and money than is 
needed after one is once beyond the swelling 


of Europe is, our 


bosom of the Atlantic. Before the days of steam 
old-established goveruments were obliged to supply 
their turbulent posscssions with means of com- 
munication from and from 
their own to other countries ; and as a certain 
amount of convenience is especially necessary to 
the expeditious moving of troops, the result is 
that the military roads of Europe are unsur- 
passed ; and as a railroad cannot always, in the 
nature of things, run through the finest scenery, 
there is often a great gain in traveling by post. 
The highways of our newer country are seldom in 
such good condition as yet. 

A change once decided upon, the question is : 
Where shall we go, and what shall we see? The 
great majority of people travel in well-beaten 
paths and to much-heralded places. But there 
is sure to come to the experienced traveler a de- 
sire to exchange the oppressiveness of rushing 
crowds and popular resorts for the occasional 
tourist, the simple-hearted native and the charm 
of the unexpected. He prefers to turn aside to 
the moss-grown byway, not, as yet, too trodden by 
the hurrying multitude. 


section to section, 


And so, one morning 
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late in May, we turned our faces toward Norway, 
‘Land of the Midnight Sun,” which most at- 
tractive descriptive appellation always leaves such 
a fascinating echo in one’s ears; it insures a coun- 
try and delightful possibilities. 

The season of the year was propitious, and we 
therefore chose the North Cape trip as an intro- 
duction to the marvels of old Norseland, and the 
tourist steamer which starts from Bergen as the 
means of conveyance. Learning that the scenery 
is not specially noteworthy between that pretty 
seaport town and Throndjhem (some thirty-six 
hours’ travel farther north), we arranged for a 
circuitous route from Christiania through the 
Gudbrandsdal and the Romsdal, two of Norway’s 
celebrated valleys, and came out again to the 
coast at Molde, there to meet the steamer which 
was to take us to Throndjhem and thence to 
North Cape. By the time we had reached Molde 
we were so full of satisfaction with our post-road 
trip that we considered we had made at least a 
fair exchange of experiences. 

The little town of Molde is charmingly 
against the green hills, and faces a magnificent 
stretch of sparkling, island-studded water ; and 
twenty miles beyond, across this sunlit fjord, is a 
superb succession of mountains ranging along the 
horizon for forty miles or more. They seem not 
half so far away, so pure and clear is the air ; and 
they sit there in silent majesty, like consciously 
protecting warriors, their broad shoulders covereu 
with mantles of green, and their dark heads 
crowned with glittering snow. 

The quaintness of the town and of its inhab- 
itants forces itself on our perception at every step, 
and we feel that to have missed seeing Molde 
would indeed have been a loss. The shops are 
interesting as containing the finest specimens of 
gold and silver filigree and enameled work for 
which this part of Norway is so celebrated. We 
found wood carvings closely imitating the best 
work of the Swiss, and saw many antique and 
curious articles of household use and personal 
adornment, which all add to one’s store of knowl- 
edge, if not to one’s possessions. Many of the 
brocades, tapestries and pieces of armor would be 
invaluable to a painter as ‘ properties” of his 
studio. 

Molde possesses admirable suburban roads com- 
manding a view of the distant mountains and the 
beautiful fjord—as the Norwegians term the arm 
of the sea which forces its way inland so grace- 
fully—and following out one of these drives 
through an avenue of birches, we come to the 
spacious and luxurious-looking home of an Eng- 
lish resident. The grounds are laid out with an 
unexpected elaboration, for to us Americans this 
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seems an out-of-the-way place. To the Eng- 
lish, however, the journey to Norway is quite 
easy, and is quickly accomplished ; and the nu- 
merous salmon pools leased by them throughout 
the kingdom attest the annual presence of these 
lovers of the rod and reel. 

It does not take long to exhaust the treasures 
of this interesting place; and when the steamer 
from Bergen arrives, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, we step on board, and find ourselves late in 
the sunny evening exploring Christiansund, a 
small town picturesquely seated on four islands. 
The air was soft and mild, the sky gorgeous in 
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thirty-six hours for coal and general preparations 
for the northern trip. We accordingly settled 
ourselves at a comfortable hotel ; and after eating 
a good breakfast with an even better appetite we 
proceeded to look about this ancient capital of Nor- 
way. It was Sunday morning, and learning that 
English services are held in the cathedral, we 
turned our steps in that direction. In walking 
through the cathedral churchyard we found the 
graves decorated and put in Sunday order, as it 
were. We ascertained that they are so adorned 
every Saturday afternoon ; and our hearts went 
out to the kindly people whose care for their 








its evening drapery of cloud, the water brilliant 
with reflected color; and it certainly seemed a 
great incongruity that, with such poetic accom- 
paniments, we should see such quantities of cod- 
fish at every turn; but the town is one of the 
great centres for the export trade of that com- 
modity. 

We spent a very interesting hour or two on 
land and on water, our modest boatman demand- 
ing such a ridiculously small sum for his services 
that we scarcely felt it right to accept them. 

Early on the morning of the next day we found 
ourselves in ‘Throndjhem, where the steamer stops 
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departed ones is thus part of the weekly routine 
of loving labor. A small English chapel has been 
built on to the main structure ; and here we had 
a fairly good sermon, with singing accompanied 
by the pipings of a cabinet organ. It seemed like 
the quavering echoes of bygone chorals, and gave 
one a depressing feeling of ghostly worshipers 
and pilgrims still haunting the historic locality. 
This impression was not lessened on going into 
the cathedral proper, which was partly in ruins, 
and where the light was even more sombre, for 
the skv had grown dark and heavy with threaten- 
ing rain; but we could appreciate the exceeding 
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132 SUMMER OUTING BY 
beauty of the eastern windows and the columns of 
the choir, whilst we found the apse, provided as 
a proper receptacle for the relics of the founder 
of the edifice, Olaf Kyrre, an exquisite addition. 
He was afterward called St. Olaf, and his praises 
ring throughout Norway. The reliquary, said to 
have been of solid silver, was incased in a carved 
and jeweled shrine. These were the sacred ob- 
jects to which were made the pilgrimages which 
added so much to the wealth and importance of 
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the city in olden days. But they were carried off 
to Copenhagen at the time of the Reformation— 
that Reformation which purified religious observ- 
ances, but which did so much ruinous work to 
art. The ravages of its inartistic whitewash brush 


are to be found throughout the European Conti- 
nent; and since the pendulum of improvement 
has swung back, and centred itself in religious 
tolerance, efforts are being made here, as else- 
where, to restore the beautiful old color and orna- 


mentation. Some valuable frescoes have been 
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ruined by the first attempts at restoration, but in 
later years a means of cleaning has been found 
which brings the original fine color to view un- 
injured. 

The kings and queens of Norway and Sweden 
have been crowned in the Throndjhem Cathedral 
since 1814; and the Norwegians speak in the 
highest terms of their form of government, and 
consider themselves amongst the freest people in 
the world. They have an especial affection for 
their present ruler, 
Oscar II. 

The peasant wom- 
en in their clatter- 
ing sabots, and 
wearing the three- 
cornered kerchief 
for a head covering, 
present a sombre 
appearance in their 
Sunday apparel, as 
they go to and from 
church. Even the 
young are often 
heavy and _ stolid- 
looking, except for 
the pathetic look in 
their eyes, born, 
probably, of hard- 
ships of climate and 
endless toil. The 
men are very polite 
to each other, rais- 
ing the hat quite 
free from the head ; 
but they merely nod 
to women. 

After a day well 
spent in observa- 
tion, and supple- 
mented by a late 
dinner, we sat down 
to read, entirely 
oblivious of passing 
time ; and had it 
not been for the 
stillness which settled down in house and street 
it might not have occurred to us that it was the 
hour for rest, and, in fact, nearly midnight; for 
there was no trim maid to enter the room, draw 
the curtains, make the lights, and thereby remind 
us of the approach of night. Ifere artificial il- 
lumination was superfluous. 

_ But the next day brings a new aspect of things. 
The city seems less gloomy, the people less seri- 
ous, and the peasants’ black gowns are exchanged 
for coarse but brighter-colored working garments ; 
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A MOUNTAIN ROAD. 


and the rain that commenced to fall last 
evening has leared away, leaving the sky a 
brilliant blue and the streets even cleancr 
than before. 

We go through the shops, finding them 
surprisingly good ; and in buying something 
here and there conducive to comfort on the 
coming voyage we pick up many a bit of 
interesting, if not useful, information as well. 

But the time draws near 
for leaving thisancient Mecca. 
We have been well cared for 
at our hostelry, and the food 
has been good and abundant, 
though sometimes a little out 
of the usual course of things. 
We were rather startled to 
see, on a side table in the 
dining room, a huge leg of 
bear meat baked with the foot 
on, looking like a black and 
wrinkled paw outstretched as 
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if to “welcome the coming” or “speed the parting 
guest.” 

The steamer’s arrangements are all finally made; 
the whistle summons us on board ; and having set- 
tled our various bills, we hurry to the boat. Here 
an amusing blunder was made by one of our party. 
He had given a fee in return for some service ren- 
dered, for which the servant wished to shake hands, 
as is the custom of the country; but our friend, 
judging by past experience in more mercenary lands, 
thought the servant was asking for a larger sum, 
and he therefore declined in a most determined 
manner. His chagrin on learning his mistake was 
laughable. 

At last we are really off. It is ten o’clock in the 
evening ; the weather is perfect ; the sun shines 
brightly, and bonfires are springing up on all the 
hillsides, it being the féte day of St. John, observed 
by all the peasantry in Norway. The effect seems 
to us of a personal character, like a joyous send-off to 
our Arctic destination. We have chosen this third 
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week in the month of June, knowing it to be a 
propitious time for fine views of the northern scen- 
eryand of the midnight sun, as earlier in the year 
the charming verdure is not developed, and later 
in the season there is danger of cloud and storms 
veiling the horizon, when the North Cape trip 
becomes a weary disappointment. Our company 
numbers seventy-five, which is of itself a sur- 
prise, we not having known that every week, and 
oftener, steamers leave for the North Cape, filled 
to their utmost capacity. We are a motley throng 
of tourists from England, America, Australia, 
Austria, Italy, France, Holland, Belgium, Scot- 
land, Denmark and Norway; and with all eyes 
turned toward the mysterious north, we set out 
in high enthusiasm. There was at first a little 
obtrusivenes of national characteristics ; but soon 
all settled down into a homogeneous assembly of 
pleasure and health seeking travelers, each anx- 
ious that neither himself nor his neighbor should 
lose any striking point of view. Many laughable 
incidents occurred at the first few meals served, 
for the attendants were mostly Norwegians, who 
spoke little besides their own language. But good 
nature quickens the perceptions, and when words 
failed pantomime succeeded. 

Seated comfortably on deck in steamer chairs, 
the sublime scenery begins to enchain our atten- 
tion ; it grows on us, and involuntarily we spring 
to our feet as we look in wonder at the passing 
spectacle. Mountains of all sizes and shapes loom 
into view ; snow, and daintiest green, black, bar- 
ren rock and white, gleaming waterfalls are in 
close proximity; whilst the very sun seems not 
to follow its wonted habit, but shines on with 
scarcely dimmed lustre during the twenty-four 
hours. We keep within the island belt, and con- 
sequently have no seasickness to mar the enjoy- 
ment of this splendid pageant. In .fact, the 
steamer moves along so smoothly that we almost 
forget we are not on land. 

On arriving at Torghatten the following day 
the steamer anchors, and we are rowed over to 
the shore to make the ascent to the wonderful 
tunnel worn through the mountain by the wash- 
ing of the receding sea, which is now only 600 
feet below it. This gigantic natural opening is 
more than 500 feet long, and 200 feet high at its 
western entrance ; but midway its length its floor 
begins to rise, till at its eastern end the passage 
is but little more than 50 feet in height. On 
looking from the land side outward we see set in 
this dark, stony frame a marvelous picture of blue 
sky and glinting water dotted by rocky islands, 
while in the distance are high, white-capped 
mountains looking like Titans who had perhaps 
wrought this colossal work. 
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This island mountain takes its name, Torghat- 
ten, from its shape, which resembles a hat float- 
ing on the water. 

After a short rest at this interesting place the 
tourists troop back to the steamer, for other won- 
ders are beckoning on. On the way up and down 
the mountain we met some strikingly good-look- 
ing Norwegians in holiday attire, who proffered 
milk and lemonade. Knowing the date of the 
arrival of the different steamers, they are pre- 
pared to offer refreshments to warm and thirsty 
climbers. 

Passing the Seven Sisters of Alsténo, rocky 
giantesses of 3,000 feet or more, we sail on past 
Hestmand6, across which the Arctic Circle flings 
its icy girdle; and we find ourselves by midnight 
in the so-called frigid zone. It proves, however, 
no colder here than on our own New England 
waters, the climate being sensibly modified by the 
Gulf Stream. 

The Norwegians are fanciful in their appella- 
tions, and we are told that Hestmandé means 
‘island of the cloaked horseman riding on the 
The rock, at least, is not left to the imag- 
ination, for there it stands, a huge, dark mass 
silhonetted against the sky. We anchored nearly 
opposite to it, about a quarter past ten o’clock, 
and watched the clouds with great solicitude, for 
there had been a threatening shower ; but it 
cleared away in time for us to see the midnight 
sun sink down to the horizon, along which it 
rolled for an instant, and then suddenly started 
upward in its daily course. 

The miniature cannon which we had noticed 
on board, and which we had suspected were pro- 
vided to give forcible expression to possible en- 
thusiasm, were brought into noisy execution, and 
the echoes answered from far and near through 
the mighty hills, like voices bearing messages to 
the intruders on this solemn scene. 

So far, expectations have been fully realized, 
and we all appreciate how difficult it is for one 
unused to the marvels of this land to tear himself 
away for necessary rest, as night in this latitude 
means, not darkness, but a point of time. 

We pass through the Salten Fjord, and the 
next morning arrive at Bodo, one of the most im- 
portant towns in the province of Nordland, both 
in point of numbers and in being the seat of the 
provincial governor. Leaving there, we cross the 
Vest Fjord, and come in sight of the Lofoden Isl- 
ands, a magnificent group of lofty, rugged mount- 
ains of rock greatly differing in shape and color ; 
and as the ship nears them thousands of stony 
satellites appear, forming a long and graceful 
curve. Many of these island mountains rise pre- 
cipitously from the sea, some pointed like teeth, 
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and others shooting skyward like slender turrets. 
Some are covered with patches of a vivid-green 
moss or herbage, which is quite luminous in damp 
weather ; but the greater part of them is tower- 
ing black rock with snow-covered summits. The 
day being bright, we saw them to great advantage 
in crossing the fjord. 

The steamer makes its next stop at Hennings- 
ver, a great codfishing station in these islands, 
and we see the salt, finny product everywhere. 
Low roofs are thatched with them drying in the 
sun, flat rocks are carpeted with them, and rail 
fences are festooned with the odorous burden, 
some of which ultimately finds its way down to 
sunny Italy and Spain, being one of the strong 
links in the chain of trade. In our windings in 
and out of the Sund we see numerous little fish- 
ing hamlets in the bleakest and wildest of places, 
and can but think how the winter storms must 
sometimes desolate those lonely homes. 

We next go into the Raftsund, the last of the 
Lofoden Stréme, and which is so sheltered that, 
unlike the others, it freezes in winter. On one 
side of this body of water is the Lofoden group, 
and on the other are the Vesteraaten Islands ; 
and the combined population, about 20,000, is 
mostly engaged in the fisheries, and these people 
are prosperous or the reverse, according as the 
season is good or bad. We are told that in the 
spring of the year the fish are so plentiful in this 
Sund as to impede‘navigation. The tale has a 
flavor of the Maine and Adirondack narratives 
sometimes heard on this side of the ocean, but it 
is probably true. 

On both sides of this Raftsund, as the steamer 
goes sailing through, arise wonderfully high and 
splendid granite domes, snowy pinnacles and 
rocky turrets whose red of iron and green of cop- 
per are ribboned off by the silvery-white water- 
falls. Enthusiasm runs wild. Cannon are fired 
for the echoes, and rockets are brought from 
their hiding places to scale the heights, amid 
hearty cheers for the captain and the good ship 
Sirius. 

About midnight the full glowing sun came into 
view, entirely free from cloud ; it descended al- 
most to the horizon, along which it rolled for 
about the length of its diameter, and then started 
joyfully up on its diurnal march. At no time 
was it twilight even; and there was always the 
beautiful, golden, shimmering track on the wa- 
ters. It is a curious and sublime spectacle to see 
a sunset and a sunrise in the same place, and but 
a few minutes of time apart ; here departing day 
and coming morn clasp hands in the golden west. 

Troms6, on Troms6 Island, was the next point 
of debarkation. It is the largest town within the 
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Arctic Circle ; and we were much pleased with its 
good museum and fine fur stores, and found the 
silver shops well worth visiting, for here were 
many cups, buckles and clasps of curious design 
which belonged to wealthy Lapps two and three 
hundred years ago. But our great interest was 
centred in the Lapp encampment, four miles back 
from the shore, where some three or four hyndred 
reindeer were corraled for our benefit, and for 
our recompensing fees as well. This settlement 
consists of huts, some made with stone founda- 
tions, and some of a framework covered with 
birch bark overlaid with turf; and, wigwam 
style, they have a hole in the top to let out the 
smoke, for each contained a fire in the centre, 
over which hung the family kettle. The only 
other opportunity for light and air was the open- 
ing for ingress and egress of the occupants. We 
looked into one of these residences, and saw a 
most unattractive collection of old women, babies 
and dogs squatting around on dirty skins ; we did 
not care for a closer investigation. All the Lapp 
population, excepting the aged and the very 
young, were ont in the open air, offering for sale 
beaded work and leather slippers, and also spoons 
and ornaments of reindeer bone which were 
rudely carved in imitation of the figure of the 
animal itself. Ill-favored dogs were nymerous, 
and apparently as interested as their masters in 
the events of the day. Men and women were 
dressed much alike, mostly in garments of skins 
or coarse kersey, with wads of grass in place of 
stockings, as was evident from the tufts protrud- 
ing over their shoe tops. They prefer the Lapp 
grass, as being warmer than the hosiery of civili- 
zation. 

A Lapp’s wealth is according to the number of 
reindeer he possesses; qnd they not only fur- 
nish his clothing, but much of his food. The 
milk is an important item of support, although 
the milking is done but twice a week. It is very 
rich, and for immediate use is diluted with water ; 
but the cheese is saved for the long winter, for 
great economy must be practiced through the 
dark and unproductive season. The animals are 
swift runners, and, harnessed to the sledges, skim 
lightly over the snow. Though generally docile, 
they are never so thoroughly tamed but that there 
is a liability to a sudden change of temper, re- 
sulting in a vigorous sideways kick and a tip over. 
Their sense of smell is wonderfully acute, and en- 
ables them to find under the deep snows patches 
of the nutritive moss, which is all they have to 
depend on for winter sustenance—poor faithful 
servants to a now forlorn people who were once 
rich and the dominant race in the Scandinavian 
Peninsula ! 
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These mountain Lapps are nomads of the Mon- 


golian type, and are short and mostly bow-legged, 


from their habit of sitting on the ground. They 
are far less intelligent and refined than the sea or 
river Lapps, though some are quite manly-look- 


ing, and no doubt are heroes of romance to the 
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budding maidens of their race. Their encamp- 
ment is in a kind of sunken, circular valley or 
basin with sloping sides; and, on taking a last 
backward look, we could easily imagine it a fitting 
place of worship for their pagan ancestors, and its 
rocky heaps to have been their rude altars. 


A NORWEGIAN FAMILY GEOUP. 
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On remounting our horses 
and ambling back to our land- 
ing place we noticed the ex- 
ceptionally fine harbor of 
Tromsd. The body of water 
which we look upon is known 
as the Norwegian Sea, and is 
a decided basin formed by 
the submarine ridges which 
stretch to the north of Scot- 
land, the Faroe Islands, Ice- 
land and Greenland. The 
eastern coasts of these latter 
countries, to the west of the 
sea, wear a perennial mantle 
of ice; whilst the coast of 
Norway, washed by the east- 
ern waves of this subpolar 
ocean, is warmed and the air 
softened by the extension of 
the Gulf Stream. Many 
French vessels come here, and 
exchange their cargoes for 
cod and cod roe, to be used in 
their sardine fisheries. 

Our next stopping place 
was a whaling station, where 
we saw a whale that had been 
harpooned the day before, and 
where we not only saw but 
smelled several others in hor- 
rible stages of decomposition. 
We passed under a gigantic 
arch formed by the jawbone of 
a whale placed on its condyles, 
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and walked up the hill to fields of perfumed flow- 
ers. The lovely bloom was a great astonishment, 
for that desolate-looking region seems such a dis- 
couraging place for growth. We were shown the 
modern method of harpooning by means of a pro- 
jectile thrown by a dynamite gun, after which the 
steamer went on her course, and the passengers 
retired to their staterooms. It was by this time 
between one and two o’clock in the morning, and 
the sun was shining brightly, though subdued to 
the extent that one could look at it with tolerable 
ease. Of course, the effect of such continued 
sunlight is to create great uncertainty, without 
the aid of a timepiece, as to whether it is yester- 
day, to-day or to-morrow. 

This same sun, before the day was far advanced, 
saw us at Hammerfest, a town worthy of note as 
being the most northern in the world. It is a 
small place, and not beautiful; but the people 
are intelligent, and the school advantages remark- 
ably good. Its houses are mostly wooden, with a 
weather-beaten, careworn look, and the streets, 
though neat and clean, have an all-pervading odor 
of cod-liver oil. In noticing the garments worn 
in these northern latitudes, we are struck with 
the fact that the main idea of their selection is 
to have a serviceable protection for the body, as 
must necessarily be the case where rigors of cli- 
mate are to be counteracted, and where means of 
subsistence are slender. Progressing southward, 
dress becomes more and more a means of display 
and attraction, in addition to the necessities of 
the case. 

We were greatly surprised to find most exquisite 
specimens of gold and silver filigree work in the 
unpretending-looking shops, and in a land the 
antipodes of sunny Italy, where we had heretofore 
seen similar articles ; but it was accounted for by 
the fact that some Italian artisans had made an 
adventurous leap to this arctic zone some years 
ago, and hence the resemblance of the work. 
These shops contain beautiful silver cups, brace- 
lets and other ornaments, all said to have be- 
longed to the ancient Lapps ; but no one looking 
at their descendants whom we meet in this hyper- 
borean region could believe the tales of their for- 
mer refinement ; although wealth in their rein- 
deer they might certainly have possessed. 

The hills forming the background to the quaint 
town and the distant mountains are bleak, black 
and arctic-looking, and vegetation has perceptibly 
dwindled. The birches, the mountain ashes and 


the cherry trees which so beautified Troms6 are 
scarcely to be found. 

And now all interest begins to centre on the 
sixty miles of sea between us and the North Cape. 
We steamed through the Majero Sound to Svar- 
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holl, or Dirds’ Cliff, a mountain with an almost 
perpendicular wall of slate, with rows of tiny 
shelves covering its rocky surface. On these nar- 
row projections sat thousands of sea gulls, reg- 
ularly spaced off, and looking at that distance 
like necklaces of magnificent pearls strung across 
the black rock. It was a wonderful spectacle, 
and became still more so when cannon were fired 
and rockets were sent up; for, as if by magic, 
the picture changed from still life to a living, 
screaming mass of white-winged birds, which 
hovered anxiously about for awhile, and then 
settled back into the same quiet regularity. It 
was the most unique experience of a day which 
brought us to the goal of our voyage about nine 
o’clock in the evening, the last two hours having 
been very uncomfortable to those disliking the 
unsteady ways of Father Neptune. The weather 
had been very capricious in the afternoon, and 
showers had been frequent, causing much anx- 
iety lest the sun at midnight should fail us at 
this the objective point of the trip. Clouds did, 
in fact, partly obscure its lower third ; but we 
considered them an additional beauty, the brill- 
iant high lights embroidering them with gor- 
geous splendor, whilst on the water was the usual 
golden pathway. 

This world-famed North Cape is a dark, rugged 
promontory rising abruptly about a thousand feet 
above the sea, and furrowed with deep clefts, 
which render it sternly forbidding on near ap- 
proach. Those of the passengers who felt equal 
to the exertion of climbing were rowed over to 
the base of the mountain, and made the ascent 
from a kind of cove on its eastern side. We 
found a part of the slope covered with a pro- 
fusion of flowers, amongst which the large dou- 
ble buttercups made a most brilliant appearance ; 
but the flat, black head of this northern monarch 
disdains any floral wreath whatever. The flora 
of this region is quite extensive, botanists having 
classified forty or more varieties. The size and 
rich color of these Nordland blossoms, and the 
large growth of the leaves of trees and shrubs 
where they exist at all, are generally accounted 
for by the unbroken continuance of sunlight, and 
consequent warmth by night as by day during 
their short season of summer. 

We found a granite monument or column on 
the level summit of the cape, commemorating 
the visit of King Oscar II., July 2d, 1873, and 
also a box of champagne, which is unlocked by 
the ship’s officers, on application of thirsty or en- 
thusiastic climbers. 

~The passengers who remained aboard the steamer 
went to fishing for cod with deep-sea lines, some 
of them successfully ; and on the others signaling 




















their arrival at the top guns were fired from the 
ship at just twelve o’clock, rockets went whizzing 
up, and old King Sol at the North Cape was 
given as royal a reception as circumstances would 
permit. 

What strange thoughts crowd on the reflective 
traveler as he stands on that world’s end, so to 
speak! He knows that in two or three days he 
could sail eastward to Russia; he knows what 
he would find west of him and to the south ; 
but what to the north? He looks off into the 
great unknown space, and feels as if he were 
peering out into eternity, and that where he 
stands creation either began or ended. He is en- 
veloped by a silent mystery, solemn but alluring ; 
it is solitude, but not gloom ; midnight, yet not 
dark. The rocky giants to the south look like 
lonely sentinels on the border land. They stand 
with uplifted finger, warning him that man is but 
as the passing cloud, compared with their endur- 
ing stability ; and they seem to point to the higher 
life, which means so much more than to “ eat, 
drink and be merry.” They will stay; but man 
must go. 

It was two o’clock or more before the company 
were all together again and the ship under way. 
The breakfast hour was nine o’clock, for every- 
body was tired out, and beginning to wish for 
less to see and a good dark night for sleep ; con- 
sequently but little interest was felt when we 
called again at Hammerfest on our way south. 

We then proceeded through the Alten Fjord to 
Bosekop, or Whale’s Bay, where some young ladies 
rowed out to our anchorage ; they looked wonder- 
fully like other girls, which somehow surprised 
us. This place is much frequented by the Lapps, 
and especially so on the occasion of their great 
fairs, held March 1st and December lst, when 
they exchange the products of the hunt for flour 
and groceries. The ptarmigan, which they shoot 
in great numbers, is a kind of mountain grouse, 
and is most excellent food. 

After leaving Bosekop we went into the Lang 
Fjord, in chase of a portmanteau put off amongst 
the baggage of an Englishman who landed at one 
of the small towns, and who was to go thence on 
a fishing trip with some friends. As soon as the 
error was discovered the captain made every effort 
to rectify it, and followed up any clew which was 
likely to lead to the missing trunk, finally recov- 
ering it in the Alten Fjord. That lovely water 
was rechristened the Portmanteau Fjord ; and a 
witty friend remarked that we had had a genuine 
case of malle de mer. 

Whilst going through the Jékel Fjord some 
Lapps came out to us in a small boat, to tell the 
captain he was out of his course. They had never 
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seen so large a steamer in that water before ; but 
we were gratified to have the additional pleasure 
of viewing that fine scenery. 

After going through various fjords and sounds, 
and passing mountains, glaciers and numberless 
waterfalls, we sail into the Lyngen Fjord, to the 
accompanying thunder of cannon and the scream- 
ing of steam whistles. Whichever way we turn, 
water is falling down the mountain sides ; some- 
times it ripples from summit to base like showers 
of rainbows, again it is like filmy lace, and now 
and then is a tumbling, foaming cataract. As we 
sail along we gaze in wonder at the magnificent 
array of lofty heights and hoary heads forming 
the western sky line. The stony giants are 
seamed and creased as with the scars of time and 
warring elements, and they stand erect like 
mighty conquerors, invincible forever. They push 
their way skyward five and six thousand feet, 
whilst in many instances their glacial arms and 
fingers dip down into the very sea. Bright-green 
masses of vegetation are often adjacent to the 
glittering ice, whilst glacier, rock and verdure 
are mirrored in the glassy fjord, which reflects 
every phase of color ; and over all and permeating 
all is the rich glow of the nocturnal sun. This 
particular midnight orb was completely un- 
clouded, and the usual experiments of burning 
holes in hats by means of burning glasses were 
highly successful. 

The omnipresent camera legion was on board, 
and photographs were taken by night as well as 
by day ; and the whole plan of life seemed topsy- 
turvy. There seems great mystery about that 
sun which shines by night; one feels as though 
Nature had broken some of her own laws, yet in 
breaking them had known so to hold the balance 
of power that no harm should happen to her help- 
less subjects. The beautiful colors in sky and 
water are as if thrown in superb masses by the 
giant brush of a supernal master, whose secret no 
mortal can hope to surprise; and the Arctic 
clouds are a perpetual study, for whether soft or 
brilliant, light or dark, heavy or vapory, each 
seems the most enchanting of its kind. Some- 
times they fall in soft, fleecy folds around the 
neck of a giant mountain whose craterlike top js 
filled with snow, which, touched into rose color 
by the rising sun, adds the last imaginable charm 
of tint. Meanwhile the melting crystals, ever 
tumbling and scrambling down its rocky sides, 
are running through the whole gamut of color. 
There is something very exciting in the beauty 
and sublimity of this Lyngen Fjord ; it makes one 
feel as if outside of himself, a disembodied spirit 
alone in eternity, soul to soul with the great Al- 
mighty. 
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Coffee was served on deck at two o’clock in the 
morning, for no one in good health could afford 
to lose in sleep this incomparable beauty and this 
It is 


it takes a week’s sleep to re- 


continual spectacle of unceasing grandeur. 


better to see it all, if 
cuperate, for never again may be repeated the 
magical combination of sun, sky, mountain, gla- 
cier and waterfall, with their reflections lying 
softly on the mountain mirror. Nature is rarely 
ever in such a harmonic mood. 

Our two little cannon boomed again, startling 
several herds of reindeer into scampering up the 
dizzy heights; and a magnificent red fox went 
scurrying along, giving an element of life to the 
silent Just before this episode a profes- 
sional photographer was taken on board, who 
made a photographic group of the passengers and 
viticers of the ship. It 
proved very successful, and 


scene, 


as distinct as though taken 
in midday. 

Five o’clock in the morn- 
ing found many of the tour- 
still too interested to 
sleep, for the Lyngen Fjord 
has some of the finest scen- 
All finally 


to their rooms, how- 


ists 


ery in Norway. 
went 
ever, not to reappear until 
o'clock breakfast, 
tourist 
every- 


the eleven 
the beauty of a 
that 
thing is made subservient 
to the comfort and pleasure 


steamer being 


of the tourist. 
During the 


called at 


day the 


steamer Tromso OSCAR II., KING OF 
and other towns which 
had visited on our way north, but few gave atten- 
tion to them, as all felt the reaction from the 


excitement of the night before. Moreover, towns 


we 


ean never call forth the same emotions as does 
that sublime scenery whose power was still so 
great that many did not seek their beds till two 
o'clock the next morning. 

The famous glacier Svartisen, which the steamer 
skirts for several miles, was the next point of in- 
terest, and the greater part of the forenoon was 
spent in its investigation, in which we used great 
caution, for the capacious maw of those yawning 
crevasses seemed ever ready to swallow the un- 
The ice field is forty miles long, and coy- 
ers a plateau more than 4,000 feet in height, from 
which it thrusts down its long white arms, and 
dips its icy fingers in the sea. We gathered many 
rare and beautiful flowers in the mile-and-a-half 
walk to the base of the ice cliff, and could but 


wary. 
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notice the assiduity with which Nature makes 
the most of her short season of summer in this 
high northern latitude. 

The afternoon proved rainy; but as we sailed 
he thickening weather we still had a 
festive appearance, for whilst the sightseers were 
off examining the giacier the crew had decorated 
cuards and masts with boughs of sweet birch and 
evergreen, it being Arbor Day in Norway. The 
rain and fog afforded a chance for knowing how 


aiong in 


complete 


a failure our Arctic expedition might 
had it with bad 
weather, for at times the scenery was completely 
veiled. But we accepted the situation with com- 
placency, being nearly back to Throndjhem, 
where we landed at eleven o’clock the next day. 

The trip to the North Cape, planned in our 
far-away 


have proved been attended 


American home, 
had become an accomplish- 
ed fact, without accident or 
unpleasantness of any kind ; 
and it was with deep regret 
that we bade farewell to the 
officers of the ship and to 
the friends we liad made on 
board, 

We had been far north of 
the Arctic Circle, amid 
scenery sublime in its maj- 
esty, and at times even ap- 
palling, for Norway 
not charm with 
curves and undulations, but 
rather compels your ad- 
miration by her loftiness of 


does 


you soft 


bearing. Ter landscapes, 
us her stalwart people, 
to have attained 
We human 


existences under quaint and primitive conditions, 


seemed 
their full measure of growth. Saw 
with great and positive honesty coming always 
to the front; for humble the 
abode or its occupants, there was ever the disposi- 
tion to undervalue rather than to overestimate 
the worth of services rendered, and it frequently 
happened that a recompense would be returned 
We fear that continued in- 
tercourse with the money-getting world will de- 
stroy that charm, at least, of 


no matter how 


as being too great. 


fair Norway. 

Into the eight days sinee we left Throndjhem 
have been concentrated events and enthusiasms 
never possible in tame and level regions ; and the 
most matter-of-fact participators have expressed 
complete and unexpected satisfaction. We have 
been where there was no night, nor moon, nor 
stars, and where, content to drop the tormenting 
sense of hurrying time, one forgets the scramble 
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of the busy world. Such healthful pauses save one 
from selfishness and avarice, and give the soul a 
chance to grow. 

Norway offers cordial welcome and bountiful 
entertainment to the sympathetic traveler. ‘To 
him who travels by carriole or stolkjezrre through 
her beautiful country, and who gives her modest 
people a kindly greeting, she will open her very 
heart and home ; or she will most respectfully and 
ceremoniously receive the explorer of her coast 
and island grandeur. 


A CURIOUS 





STORY. 


She furnishes the purest of air to invigorate the 
frame and vitalize the nerves, and not only stamps 
on the mind the impress of her wondrous beauty, 
but also leaves her healing, kindly touch on the 
fagged brain and the overworked body. There is 
no greater travel tonic than a trip to Norway, and 
particularly that by steamer to her Northern Cape, 
provided the seeker after health will resign him- 
self to losing part of the magnificent spectacle 
in order that he may take his natural rest and 
sleep. 























NORWEGIAN CARRIOLES AND STOLEJZRRES, 


A CURIOUS 


By K. 


It is a little more than three years since I re- 
ceived a letter from my most intimate friend and 
college mate, George Clymer, inviting me to his 
nuptials, which were to take place in two weeks. 
Clymer was a promising young lawyer in New 
York ; I was practicing medicine in Chicago. 
We managed to meet at least once a year in one 
or the other of those places, and we corresponded 
vigorously meanwhile. 

I said I had received a letter from Clymer. I 
have it before me as I write. I looked it up on 
his particular request that I should destroy it. 
But this is a digression. 

I wrote my friend, in reply to his invitation, 
that it was impossible for me to be present on the 
interesting occasion (there was a serious epidemic 
in Chicago at the time, and I could not afford to 
quit the field even for a few days), and sending 
him my earnest congratulations on his approach- 
ing happiness. I felt convinced that the union 
between him and Miss Wandell would be a happy 
one, from all I had heard of the young lady, al- 
though I had never met her. She was an only 
child ; her father was wealthy; it was known 
that she had rejected suitors who, from a finan- 
cial standpoint, would be regarded by the many 
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more eligible than Clymer. He, on the other 
hand, was a “‘rising” young man with a good 
practice, and considered by mammas as a desira- 
ble match for their daughters, Everything, there- 
fore, seemed in accord. 

Two days after the wedding was to take place 
I received the following note from my classmate. 

5 . 

It bore no date and no address within. These 
were the words : 


“It is off—irretrievably off. Never allude to the sub- 
ject to me or to any human being by word, sign or corre- 
spondence, as you value our friendship. Destroy. 

‘* GEORGE.” 


The note took my breath away. I did destroy 
it on the instant, but I have quoted it correctly, 
word for word. 

When Clymer and I met again, we met as we 
had always met. I need not add that no allusion 
was made by either to what had happened. Our 
close intimacy continued as before, and I tried to 
fancy that my friend was the same fellow he had 
always been. But let that pass. 

-I have said this was something more than three 
years ago. It was early in June last that I re- 
ceived another letter from Clymer, which led to 





















my looking up the first one I have alluded to. 
The letter was brief—I may say, abrupt. It in- 
formed me of his marriage that very day, and 
contained a cordial invitation to come directly to 
his house on my next visit to New York, which 
he knew was to be in the following month. 

I confess I was taken a good deal aback by this 
announcement. I replied at once, and while de- 
clining the invitation to become his guest I as- 
sured Clymer that he could count on me as a con- 
stant visitor. The fact is, I was curious first to 
understand the position of affairs which had so 
suddenly converted Clymer into a Benedict. 

Well, I went to see him at once on my arrival. 
I was introduced to his wife. Iwas charmed with 
her. I was forced to stay to dinner that very day. 
Everything went off delightfully. Clymer was a 
connoisseur in the choice wines of Bordeaux and 
Burgundy, and I never drank finer than on that 
occasion. 

As the conversation became prolonged, Mrs. 
Clymer left us to ourselves to continue it. I felt 
there was something wanting to give additional 
zest to the ‘‘finish.” My eye perhaps glanced 
over the table with an inquiring look. 

“*You are wondering at the absence of the fra- 
grant Havana,” said my friend, 

‘* Frankly, that is so,” I replied. 

“‘ We will now,” said Clymer, ‘‘ talk of the past. 
The interdiction is removed, and I will tell you 
why I have not touched a cigar for all these years, 
nor suffer one in my house. 

‘When my first engagement took place there 
was but one thing in which my own tastes were 
not agreeable to my fiancée. 1 was very fond of 
acigar. She detested it. I at once yielded, and 
declared that I should never touch a cigar again. 

‘*Nothing could exceed the felicity which we 
enjoyed. The wedding day was fixed, as you 
know. It was to be celebrated at the church. 
Then a wedding breakfast at the house of the 
bride, after which we were to start upon our tour. 

«It was very late before I retired on the pre- 
vious night; I had so many little things to ar- 
range in my house. In fact, it was in the early 
hours of the morning before I got to bed, and then 
I was so much excited that I could not sleep. I 
arose early and finished all my little arrange- 
ments. My man Somers served a delicious break- 
fast at nine. I sat at the table thinking over 
everything for an hour. I went to my library. 
On the top of a little bookstand was the empty 
cigar box that had stood there for many months. 
I took it down to throw it in the wastebasket. 
What devil prompted me to raise the lid I do not 
know, but I did raise it. There was just one 
cigar left. 
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**T had nearly two hours, and nothing with 
which to occupy myself. The same demon whis- 
pered : ‘It is a pity to throw away that fine cigar, 
Smoke it.’ And I did smoke it ! 

‘I sat in my armchair enjoying its fragrance 
till it was finished, and carried away by a dreamy 
atmosphere of reverie, I fell into a profound 
slumber. 

‘*T was roused by a knocking at my door. It 
was my faithful Somers, who said: ‘I fear you 
may be late, sir; it is very near twelve!’ [ 
started, looked at my watch, and, great Heaven ! 
it lacked but five minutes of the hour. Fortu- 
nately, the church was not very far off, but I 
could not reach it in five minutes on foot. I 
seized my hat and rushed into the street, not 
hearing the voice of Somers, who called emphat- 
ically after me. A cab was fortunately passing. 
I jumped into it and was driven with furious 
speed to the church. I had saved my distance, 
and asI got out the clock was striking twelve. 
My best man was waiting for me at the church 
door. 

“© My God, Clymer!’ he exclaimed, ‘what is 
the matter ?” 

*** Don’t stop here talking,’ I replied. ‘I am 
on time.’ 

**T took his arm to walk with him up the aisle. 
Our friends had mustered in force. Everybody 
turned to look at us, and, as it seemed to me, with 
a& curious significance. My best man, in fact, 
quietly disengaged his arm from mine and walked 
a little in the rear. As we reached the altar sev- 
eral persons rose to their feet, and I could hear a 
faint tittering from several parts of the house, 
I hastened toward my bride. She turned indig- 
nantly away. Her father came up. 

‘** What means this mummery ? he said. 

*‘T was dumfounded, enfirely incapable of ut- 
terance. My best man whispered in my ear: 
‘Don’t you know what you have on? Look at 
yourself.’ 

‘T did look, and without a word rushed madly 
from the church and into the carriage destined 
for a different purpose, and was driven to my 
house. I locked myself in my room. I believe 
I cursed and swore and raved. When the par- 
oxysm was over I became cool. I gave Somers 
some special orders, and I wrote that short note 
to you. 

‘«T have still to give you the explanation. Be- 
fore taking my breakfast I had dressed myself 
elaborately, so as to be quite ready for the cere- 
mony. When that diabolical cigar caught my 
eye, and I had yielded to the temptation, I took 
off my wedding coat and hung it in my wardrobe, 
putting on at the same time my smoking jacket, 
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a variegated garment, which had been in disuse 
for several months. When roused by my man, 
and when I discovered that I should be late at 
my wedding, my brain was on fire. I thought of 
nothing but how to reach the church on time. 
It may appear incredible to you that I did not 
observe what I was wearing, but I tell you the 
literal truth. 

‘‘T never made any attempt at explanation or 
apology. I knew it would be useless. My friends 
did undertake it, as I afterward learned, but in 
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vain. Why should I have violated a solemn prom- 
ise to my fiancée, and that on my wedding day ? 
Why, indeed ? 

‘The young lady and her father went abroad, 
and remained absent for more than two years. 
I took my summer vacation across the Atlantic, 
then came home and settled down to hard work. 
That is about the whole of it. 

“And yet,” said Clymer, after a pause, “ per- 
haps you can guess who the lady is that sat at the 
head of the table.” 































The bank in which he was born. 


THB CELEBRATED ‘' SLEEPING CAT” WOOD CARVING ON THE TOMB OF 
IYE-YASU, AT NIKKO, JAPAN. 


A JAPANESE PROVERB. 
By DovuGLAs SLADEN. 


Ou, wise was his precept-giving 
Who wrote in Gautama’s tome, 
* When the body is weary of living, 
It yearns for its childhood’s home.” 


As even the fox, when dying 
Unvexed by the hunter's horn, 
Will close his last quiver eying 














IRIS. 


By ETrA W. PIERCE. 


‘So runs the world away.” 


** Tow can I go ?” groaned Philip. ‘‘Oh, my 
darling, how can I leave you ?” 

The birds were flying low over the salt Lynn 
marshes. It was a dark, raw day in late October. 
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impossible—the moment had arrived when we 
must ‘‘ kiss and part.” 


» 


‘‘Great Ileaven !” cried Philip, ‘‘ why must 


my uncle fall ill in London at this particular time 





—hardly more than_ two 
months before our appointed 
marriage day—and cable me 
to his bedside ? And why am 
I so poor that I dare not dis- 
regard hissummons? Should 
he make a new will, you know, 
and leave his fortune to 
strangers, it would be very 
awkward for me. I go for 
your sake, Iris—I want to 
secure this fortyne for you. 
Your friends do not look upon 
me with approval—they won- 
der how the beautiful Miss 
Dantree, with a score of lovers 


‘* a WHIRL OF SCORCHING CRIMSON LEAPED FULL IN MY FACE, STINGING, 


LIKE MYRIAD BEES. THE LAMP EXPLODED.” 


Splashes of rain blurred the windows of the draw- 
ing room—dead leaves whirled by in gusts. On 
the beach, at the foot of the garden, the violet- 
black waves boomed ceaselessly. 

Philip knelt at my side, his arms clasping my 
waist, his bonny golden head crushing against the 
lace of my corsage. In an hour the Scythia would 
eave her East Boston wharf—further delay was 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 2—10. 


at her feet, can consent to 
marry a banker’s clerk sa 

I put my hand upon his bearded lips. 

**Don’t, Philip.” 

‘But it is true. There is Vaughn, with his 
inherited millions and long pedigree. A worldly- 
wise woman, Iris, would have turned her atten- 
tion to him. ‘To tell the truth, I have always 
felt a trifle jealous of Vaughn.” 

‘* Philip !” I cried, desperately, ‘‘ these are our 
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last moments together—will you waste them in 
talk like this? I have loved you poor—I can 
love you no better when you are rich. Indeed, I 
begin to hate your uncle’s fortune, since it is that 
which calls you across the sea.” 

We clung together, shuddering. 

‘You will marry me at New Year, Iris ?” 

“Tf you return !” I faltered. 

“My uncle can last only a few days. No 
earthly power shall keep me longer than New 
Year. Ah! my best conception of heaven,” with 
an accession of gloom, ‘‘ is a place where there 
are no partings! Darling! darling! Stop ery- 
ing, or I cannot go at all.” 

‘‘Don’t mind me,” I gasped ; ‘‘I was never a 
If you do not hurry,” and I pointed to 
the clock on the mantel, “the Scythia will sail 
without you. Oh, why prolong our misery, 
Philip ? Say good-by at once.” 

He turned my face upward in the dull-gray 
light. 

‘*Good-by, marvelous eyes !” emphasizing every 
word with a devouring kiss—‘‘ good-by, sweetest 
mouth that lover ever pressed—my beautiful 
queen, good-by! Mind you don’t flirt with 
Vaughn in my abgence—I couldn’t bear that, you 
know.” 

He tore himself from my arms, but turned back 
to cry: ‘‘ Kiss me once—once more, Iris !” 

Another embrace, heart strained to heart, then 
the door closed, like a coffin lid, shutting life out 
and death in. He was gone down the long gar- 
den walk—my blond viking, my lover! I fell on 
my knees, alone in the silent drawing room, wild 
sobs shaking my body, wild prayers crowding to 
my lips. 

“Q God! God! Bring him back to me in 
safety! There are so many things in the world 
that threaten happiness. I am very weak—I am 
full of forebodings of evil. Help me—help me, 
or I cannot endure it !” 

A door opened—a limping step crossed the floor 
suddenly. Some one bent over me, and with a 
sharp exclamation snatched me to my feet. 

‘‘ This is damnable !” said a voice. “No man 
living is worthy of such tears, Iris! Hush! for 
God’s sake !” 

Through a wet blur I saw him standing beside 
me, frowning savagely—a lean, dark man, fastid- 
ious in dress, distinguished in bearing, and with 
cold, melancholy eyes, darkened by some violent 


heroine. 


emotion. 

‘¢ How rude of you to intrude upon me here !” 
I said, bitterly; ‘“‘and—how like you, Noel 
Vaughn !” 

He winced. He was a distant relative—so dis- 
tant, indeed, that the tie of blood was never men- 


tioned between us. His halting step was due to 
an accident, of which I was the cause. In my 
childhood he had rescued me from great peril, 
and by so doing injured himself for life. 

‘‘T meant no intrusion,” he answered, with 
composure. ‘*[ was looking for your Aunt 
Gower. So Philip has taken his departure ? 
Well,” with a sneer, “he will return.” 

‘* Tow can one be sure of that ?” I answered, 
dismally. ‘*The steamer may sink.” 

**It is a Cunarder.” 

‘‘He may choke in those dreadful London 
fogs.” 

‘** His lungs are superb.” 

** His uncle may keep him indefinitely.” 

**That’s not Philip’s luck. He is a favorite of 
the gods. No, he will come back, and bring a 
fortune, to recompense you for the tears you are 
shedding to-day.” 

**IT do not care for the money,” I pouted. ‘I 
love him well enough without it.” 

His dark face grew alarmingly white. 

**When you talk in that way I cannot listen,” 
he hissed ; ‘‘ you sicken me !” 

“IT do not want to talk at all!’ I answered, 
sharply. ‘‘It would be good taste on your part 
to leave me to myself. You will find Aunt 
Gower above stairs.” And I walked away to the 
window. 

The bay lay in violet gloom. The twin isl- 
ands of Nahant, tethered to the mainland by a 
long gray cable of sand, frowned in the rainy dis- 


tance. All the winds of heaven were racing up 
and down the frost-bitten garden. 
“ie t” 


The halting step had followed me to the win- 
dow. I felt his hot breath stirring my hair—the 
fixed gaze of his intolerable eyes. He was trying 
to hum some lines of a song : 


“ Tl tell thee a part 
Of the thoughts that start 
To being, when thou art nigh.” 


But his voice broke suddenly. 

‘Tris, there are things that I cannot stand. 
You know, for instance, when you talk of your 
love for Philip, a knife seems turning in my heart. 
No, you need not look at me with that forbidding 
air. I will not keep silent longer! I will out 
with the whole truth. Ilove you! Oh, God! I 
cannot remember the time when I did noé love 
you, Iris—when I was not ready to lie in the 
dust and let you walk over me. Your lover I 


have always been—secretly or openly, always your 

lover ! 

I might have won you, but for Philip.’ 
My wrath blazed high. 


And, as Heaven is my witness, I believe 
> 
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*‘Are you lost to all sense of propriety and 
honor,” I said, “that you talk to me in this 
fashion ? Have you not been told that Iam to 
marry Philip at New Year ?” 

His lean, olive face was full of bitter defiance. 

‘“‘When the floods are out, Iris, such small bar- 
riers as propriety and honor must go down before 
them.” 

** You know,” I panted—‘*‘ you know that I be- 
long to Philip !” 

His pinched, gray look frightened me. 

“Yes,” he answered, with a ghastly smile, 
‘‘and the knowledge is to my heart what the 
vulture was to Prometheus. I would tear you 
from him if I could ; but,” making a gesture of 
despair, ‘ I cannot—I cannot !” 

An angry answer arose to my lips, but some- 
thing held it back—the thought of a night, far 
away in the past, when a child, in the delirium 
of fever, I had escaped from a careless nurse, and 
leaped from a window of this same Lynn house 
out upon a projecting roof, icy with winter sleet. 
I remembered how no servant, and not even 
Aunt Gower, had dared attempt my rescue, fear- 
ful that I might, if pursued, precipitate myself 
to the earth below—how Noel Vaughn, a mere 
stripling, and agile as a cat, had dashed upon the 
roof, secured and placed me in the servants’ 
reach, and then, missing his own foothold, had 
fallen headlong, and sustained the injuries that 
maimed him for life. 

**T see,” he said, with a sudden change of 
manner, ‘all this distresses you, Iris, I am a 
precious fool—forget what I have said. If I 
suffer, no one shall be the wiser. I will come to 
your wedding—I would promise to dance there- 
at, if,” glancing at his injured limb, ‘‘ dancing 
was in my line. See those boats out there in the 
rain—-Swampscott fishermen. Picturesque enough 
for the Bay of Naples, are they not ? They would 
drown if they were not amphibious by nature. I 
will not wait to see your aunt to-day.” 

The next moment he was gone. I stood alone 
in the window, feeling as though a simoom had 
blown upon me. 

Aunt Gower had guests at dinner that night. 
While my French maid was dressing me I sat 
staring absently into the silver-framed glass, and 
thinking of the great steamer plowing through 
white, tossing seas, bearing Philip farther and 
farther from me every moment. 

Marie gathered my bronze hair to the top of 
my head, and pinned it there with a golden comb ; 
gowned me in faille of dull-pink hue, like a 
crushed rose ; fastened my waist in a jeweled 
belt, and pinned a great knot of half-blown tea 
roses in my corsage. 
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** Mon Dieu!” she said, softly, ‘‘ mademoiselle 
is as lovely as an angel !” 

I fell to studying my own person in the mirror 
—the satin-smooth curves of neck and arms, the 
lily cheek and velvet softness—gloss of tress and 
lustre of eye—all the rich young beauty adored 
by Philip, and admired and envied by the rest of 
the world. Because it had won Philip’s heart, I 
gloried in its possession as a miser in his gold. 

‘IT do not know how angels look, Marie,” I 
said, lightly, “‘ but you have made me tolerably 
attractive ;” and I went down to the drawing 
room. 

All the invited guests save one were assembled 
there. Aunt Gower whispered in my ear: 

“Dear me! Noel Vaughn has just sent a 
note of excuse, and now we must sit down to 
table with that unlucky number, thirteen. Well, 
thank Heaven! I am not superstitious.” 

I was placed beside a Boston judge—a smiling, 
rotund person, very fond of terrapin and Amon- 
tillado. 

‘It’s a pity Vaughn is growing so cynical,” he 
said to me, in a confidential tone. ‘ He has no 
tendre whatever for your sex—never looks twice 
at any woman.” I remembered the scene in the 
drawing room, and felt myself coloring hotly. 
‘* Perhaps the belles have pursued him a little too 
closely. With his wealth and position, he is a de- 
sirable parti ; and his lameness—well, that was 
incurred in a manner so praiseworthy ”—and he 
beamed benevolently on me —‘‘ that all women 
ought to find it an additional attraction.” 

I had no more interest in Noel Vaughn at that 
moment than in Saturn and his rings; but I 
smiled vaguely, and answered : 

“*Oh, yes.” 

‘Philip St. Mark sailed to-day, eh ?” contin- 
ued my neighbor. ‘I hope his journey may not 
prove altogether fruitless. I know that uncle— 
an eccentric party, mad over a hundred and one 
schemes for suppressing the evils of the times. 
Upon my soul, he is not likely to leave much 
money to Philip.” 

I did not express the dismay which I felt. One 
need not be surprised to hear unpleasant things 
at a dinner party of thirteen. Coffee was served 
in the drawing room, and somebody played a 
Liszt tarantella with good effect, and then the 
guests departed. 

“‘T fear,” said Aunt Gower, settling herself 
comfortably in a easy chair, ‘‘ that the dining 
room was too warm, Iris, and the sherry not 
properly cooled. Dear! dear! you have looked 
all the evening like a ghost, child. A voyage 
across the Atlantic in these days is nothing - 

A sharp, sputtering sound interrupted her. On 
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a buhl table by her side a lamp was flaring oddly 
—perhaps in a draught of air. I stepped for- 
ward to adjust it. As I lifted the shade of rose 
silk it flashed and shriveled in my hold—a whirl 
of scorching crimson leaped full in my face, sting- 
ing, like myriad bees. The lamp exploded. In 
an instant I stood, sheeted, like a martyr, in fire. 

With terrified shrieks Aunt Gower snatched 
the rugs from the floor and wrapped them 
around me. Instantly the servants were on the 
spot. Through the puffs of gray smoke which 
filled the room I saw pale, scared faces appearing 
and receding—saw my dinner dress dropping from 
my body in curious black flakes—the scorched 
tea roses with it. Then a blood-red mist gath- 
ered before my eyes—I was writhing in excruciat- 
ing torture; the drawing room—nay, the whole 
world, seemed in some state of horrible upheaval. 
Aunt Gower and a surgeon who had been sum- 
moned wrapped something about me, and I was 
carried up the stair to my own chamber. 

* * % ** * * 


She is burned !” I heard Ma- 


“© 1) mon Dieu! 
rie, the maid, say. 

‘** Told me, somebody !” Aunt Gower answered, 
like one on the verge of distraction. ‘‘ I cannot 
look at her—it is not Iris—that blackened thing! 
Take me away, or I shall faint !” 

A blackened thing !—that was what she called 
me. The beauty which had been my pride, my 
power, my glory—which men had worshiped and 
women envied—where was it now? Gone in a 
breath of red flame ? Then I thought of Philip, 
and prayed to die. 

Some soothing drug was given me, that for a 
time deadened physical suffering. Yet I knew 
that Marie was still sobbing at the foot of my bed. 

“Ah, the marvelous beauty—it is lost—it is 
destroyed ! And the lover on the sea—what will 
he say ?” 

Dark days followed. In spite of Aunt Gower’s 
protests, I secured a hand mirror, lifted it to the 
level of my face, looked once, and flung it from 
me with a heartbroken cry. 

*“Q God! what have I done,” I said, ‘ that 
such punishment should fall upon me ? Shut the 
light away, Aunt Gower—hide me from all eyes 
—let no one look upon me again !” 

Aunt Gower, shuddering, pressed me to her 
heart. 

“Your life is spared, Iris—be thankful for 
that.” 

Thankful that I have outlived my beauty ? 
No, no !—you ask too much! Stop all prepara- 


tions for my marriage, and write immediately to ~ 


Philip, at the Langham Hotel, London, and— 
tell him—tell him that I am disfigured past rec- 
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ognition—I release him from his engagement— 
from this moment he is free.” 

Weeping bitter tears, Aunt Gower wrote as I dic- 
tated. Then a great shadow fell on the old Lynn 
house. All joyful preparation was at an end 
Mourning had taken the place of joy; 
despair, of happiness. I felt dazed—annihilated 
the blow. Of my rich ropes of 
bronze hair only a short crop, like a boy’s, re- 
mained. I walked again through the old famil- 
iar rooms, but the servants had taken care to re- 
move every mirror from the walls, and the very 
reflection of my own figure on the polished wood- 
work made me hysterical. I recall but one pleas- 
ant memory of that dreary time: Day after day 
Aunt Gower brought to me great baskets of or- 
chids and Parma violets, daphnes, and roses of 
every hue, from the dazzling Mabel Morrison to 
the fiery Jacqueminot—silently heaping the bloom 
and fragrance before me, until I at last said : 

**PDoes our one conservatory yield all these 
lowers, Aunt Gower ?” 

She shook her head, 

** Noel Vaughn sends them. Tie nas tried very 
hard to see you, but I told him you absolutely re- 
fused to receive visitors.” 

* Quite right,” I answered ; ‘the Iris whom he 
knew is dead ;” and I buried my face in the Bon 
Siléne roses, and hot tears dropped on their pink 
petals. 

At last came a letter from London—from 
Philip. I fled with it to the solitude of my own 
room, and in fear and trembling broke the seal. 
Ife was wild with grief at my misfortune, and re- 
fused—absolutely refused—to break the engage- 
ment! If my beauty was marred, he would love 
me with redoubled ardor. The preparations for 
the New Year wedding must be continued. Mis 
uncle was in a dying condition, and would not 
permit his nephew to leave him for a moment— 
therefore he could not fly to me, as his heart dic- 
tuted ; but as soon as release was possible he would 
return and kiss away my tears. 

The letter dropped from my nerveless hands. 
He meant it all—yes, I was quite sure that Philip 
was sincere in those tender assurances; but did 
he understand the magnitude of my misfortune ? 
I remembered his ardent love for beauty, his an- 
tipathy to everything unsightly—repulsive. 

‘“ When we stand face to face again,” I said to 
myself, ‘when he sees me as I am, will he still 
talk about keeping his engagement, or insist upon 
the New Year marriage ?” 

In books I had read of love that outlasts phys- 
ical charm: but did such exist outside the imag- 
ination of the novelist ? Assailed by intolerable 
doubts, and unable longer to breathe indoors, I 


there. 


—by sudden 
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sallied forth upon the beach at the foot of the 
garden, and there began to pace aimlessly about 
in the ashen November twilight. Westward a 
sickle moon shone, jewel-like, on a sky of smoky 
crimson. Egg Rock beacon burned across the 
lonely water; the lights of Swampscott and Mar- 
blehead twinkled afar. I felt the soft, cool sands 





under my feet, the briny breath of the sea on my 
cheek, a rush of new life in my veins. And 
presently I heard a familiar voice calling my 
name: ‘Iris! Iris !” 

He had espied me from afar, and was now hur- 
rying over the beach to meet me. ‘To escape was 
impossible. I stood quite still, and suffered him 
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to approach. When he was within hand’s reach 
I flung back the veil from my face. Ile looked 
at me steadily. Neither by sound or sign did he 
betray the shock which he must have felt. Limp- 
ing a step nearer, he extended both hands. 

‘* Thank God !” he cried, in a voice tremulous 
with strong joy. 

«* And why ?” I queried, bitterly. 

“You live—you have regained health and 
strength. All is well with you again, Iris.” 

‘* All is well with me? You talk like a mad- 
man, Noel Vaughn.” 

‘*T am mad with the delight of seeing you once 
more. I could not batter down the walls of the 
house, you know, nor reach you by any fair 
means, and all the while I feared you might die.” 

‘Why, I have prayed for death !” I answered, 
sharply ; ‘‘and, as you see, in vain. To the few 
who really seek it, it comes slowly.” 

‘* Don’t talk like that !’ he cried. ‘* You have 
grown morbid with much suffering, Iris. What 
is this rubbish about releasing Philip from his 
engagement ? He will not stay released. By 
Heaven ! I should long to shoot him if he did! 
Stop thinking improbable things. True love is 
eernal—deathless—not a matter to be affected by 
trifles “ 

‘* Look at me, Noel.” 

‘Tam looking. You are as you have always 
been—incomparable. Your beauty is as death- 
less as love—fire could not injure it—it has not 
suffered. I see no change in you, Iris—none 
whatever.” 

“You must be beside yourself.” 

“The man who loves you once will love you 
forever. He is a good fellow —that Philip,” 
cheerfully. ‘He is made of the right stuff.” 

I was dumb with amazement. Then my heart 
gave a bound. Because Noel Vaughn, my rejected 
suitor, could look upon me with compostire ; be- 
cause I did not horrify or even startle him, I 
seemed to grasp and hold again a little of life 
—of the glad, sweet world—of love, even. Some- 
thing of my old self was suddenly restored to me, 
and with it belief in God, belief in Philip! Noel 
Vaughn must have read my thoughts in my face. 
He grasped the hands which the fire had spared 
—they were still fine and white as Parian—held 
them a moment—released them reluctantly. 

**My poor child, what torments vou have suf- 
fered! Take courage. By this time Philip is 
probably on his way to you. News of his uncle’s 
death reached the city to-day.” 

“Oh,” I cried out, in mingled joy 
sternation, ‘* what shall I do ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

**Give him such consolation as you 





and con- 


can, Iris, 
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for his great expectations have all vanished in 
thin air. The uncle’s fortune was squandered 
long ago on various schemes—nothing remains for 
Philip. However, I have heard of a capital busi- 
ness opening, which I shall offer him when he 
comes. It may in some measure console him for 
his disappointment over there in London.” 

He walked with me back to the garden, rattling 
on with extraordinary vivacity—praising Philip, 
whom, as I knew, he secretly detested, and striv- 
ing in every way to divert my thoughts from my- 
self. He put his own sorrow underfoot that he 
might soothe mine. 

**T shall wait until your New Year marriage, 
Iris,” he said, lightly, ‘‘ until Philip is established 
in his new position, and then turn rover for 
awhile. I have sheep farms in Australia, and a 
sojourn in the bush has at least the charm of nov- 
elty to recommend it. Change is good for a man 
—it rubs off the rust of life.” 

I looked at him remorsefully. 

‘* Noel, I do not think I-ever knew you until 
to-night,” I said. 

Iie colored to his temples, and seemed about to 
answer ; then lifted his hat without another word, 
and walked away. 

One week later Philip came back. 

It was a dreary night, with snowflakes whirling 
by the long windows, and a tumult of waves 
whitening the bay. Aunt Gower, pale and un- 
nerved, looked on apprehensively while Marie 
dressed me in my plainest gown, and by a few 
dexterous touches prepared me for the ordeal. 

‘*You are very dismal, Aunt Gower,” I said, 
trying to laugh, ‘‘and your mood is infectious. I 
feel like some prisoner of the Terror, making a 
toilet for the guillotine.” 

Directly we heard wheels at the door. 

«« My poor child,” groaned Aunt Gower, “ shall 
I go down with you ?” 

““ No,” I answered, ‘<I will meet him alone ;” 
and I gathered my failing courage, and with a 
firm step descended the staircase. 

He was standing before the hall fire, drawing 
off his gloves. The red light played on his tall 
figure and handsome blond face. He looked fa- 
tigued and out of spirits. As he heard the rustle 
of my garments he turned, stared wildly, then 
reeled back a step. 

‘* Philip,” I said, in alarm —“ Philip, it is I.” 

At least he recognized my voice. Doubt be- 
came certainty. Perhaps he had tried to prepare 
himself for this meeting—for the change of which 
I had warned him. But human nature is weak. 


His imagination had failed to compass the truth. 
““ Not—Iris ?” he gasped, in a voice that I shall 
never forget. 



































«¢ Yes—Iris !” I answered. 

** Great God !” 

He staggered, and fell like a log to the floor of 
the hall. 

Here was something so eloquent, so decisive, 
that no appeal from it was possible. In that mo- 
ment of horror Love expired. My whole thought 
was to save him further trial ; so I knelt beside 
him, as he lay prone and senseless, kissed him 
once—such a kiss as we give the dead, full of the 
anguish of final farewell—then arose and stole 
quietly out. I never saw Philip St. Mark again. 

There was no marriage at New Year. 

Life went on, as it always goes, whether sorrow 
rules it or joy. The Lynn marshes grew green 
in spring and tawny in autumn; the blue bay 
smiled in sunshine and darkened in storm. I 
had dropped out of society—out of my place in the 
gay world as completely as though I lay with the 
coffined dead. In my lost dominion new belles 
and beauties reigned ; I was virtually forgotten. 

Time softened my disfiguring scars and smoothed 
away something of their harshness. My hair grew 
long, bright, luxuriant again. I still preserved 
the dazzling arms and hands and the grace of 
figure about which my admirers had raved in pre- 
vious days ; but never again would I be known as 
the beautiful Miss Dantree. 

One day I read of Philip’s marriage with a rival 
belle—one who had once stoutly contested honors 
with me. I chanced to be sitting in the Lynn 
garden when Noel Vaughn approached, and laid 
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the newspaper containing the announcement upon 
my lap. He was still a constant visitor at the 
house—his Australian sheep farms were, as yet, 
unvisited. 

‘*Don’t break your heart over this piece of 
news, Iris,” he said. 

I looked up into the only eyes that had refused 
to see any change in my poor face. 

‘‘ Have no fear,” I sighed. ‘‘ Philip St. Mark 
has passed completely out of my life.” 

He leaned over my garden chair. 

‘Tris, I want you to marry me !” 

‘What ! marred as I am—hideous 

‘*Hush! You are the loveliest woman in the 
whole wide earth.” 

** Your folly is inconceivable, Noel. Who but 
you would go on nursing such delusions, year 
after year, shutting your eyes upon facts that are 
plain to the rest of the world—seeking no cure 
for your madness ?” 

‘Good Heaven ! I would not be cured for the 
universe. Don’t trifle. I am desperately in ear- 
nest, Iris.” 

I tried to smile. 

*©Often I have heard that Love is blind, and 
now I am sure of it !” 

‘Tris, Iris, give yourself to me. Have you not 
kept me in despair long enough ?” 

“* Very well,” I said. ‘‘Since you are so fool- 
ish, Noel, and so persistent, take me !” 

And I stretched out to him my unmarred 
hands. 
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Woman as the intellectual equal of man has no- 
where asserted herself with so much authority as 
she has in France during the past ten years. In 
Paris, and in many of the larger cities of the 
French provinces, it is not uncommon to find 
women prominent in all the learned professions— 
doctors, sculptors, painters, composers, writers, 
and even lawyers. 

It is, however, in literature that French women 
have shone with particular brilliancy. At the 
present time there are a dozen or more women 
writers in France who are making large fortunes 
by their pens. Many of these writers are as well 
known by name outside of France as they are in 
Paris: Mme. Adam (Juliette Lamber), Mme. 
Marni, Jeanne Loiseau (‘‘ Daniel Lesueur”), the 
Comtesse de Martel (‘‘ Gyp”), Mme. de Germont, 
Séverine, Mme. de Rute (the Princess Ratazzi), 


Georges de Peyrebrune, Judith Gauthier, and 
others. 

Women have always been a power in France. 
Some historian declared once that the history of 
France is the history of French women. A hun- 
dred years ago the French woman was all-power- 
ful in French politics. To-day, to some extent, 
she wields her power in literature. 

Yet the French woman has never quite re- 
leased her hold on politics. The political salon 
still exists in Paris under another name. The 
political salon of a Mme. Roland or a Mme. de 
Staél has been replaced by the literary salon of 
Mme. Adam, the brilliant editor of the Nouvelle 
Revue, where, under the pretext of discussing art 
and literature, the fate of many a ministry has 
been determined on before danger was even sus- 
pected by the ministry itself. 
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Juliette Lamber 
(later Mme. Adam) 
was born in a small 
manufacturing 
town near the Bel- 
gian frontier, about 
forty-five years ago. 
Her father—a coun- 
try doctor—was a 
freethinker, while 
her grandmother— 
the only other rela- 
tive she had—was a 
devout Catholic. As 
the young girl grew 
up to womanhood 
her father enGeav- 
ored to force his re- 
ligious views on her. 
The grandmother 
did all in her power 
to checkmate the 
father. Asked to 
choose between 
atheism and Rome, 
the young girl de- 
clared herseif an 
agnostic, and has 
remained such ever 
since. 

Juliette was only 
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fifteen when her 
father took her from 
school, and married 
her to a man three 
times her age. 
Great unhappiness 
followed. Her hus- 
band turned out to 
be a scoundrel of 
the worst kind. He 
spent his young 
wife’s dowry, and 
one day went so far 
as to sell her to a 
friend at the gaming 
table. Goaded to 
desperation by this 
and other outrages, 
the young wife of 
six months left him 
und took refuge 
with her parents. 
A few years later 
her husband blew 
his brains out, and 
she married M. Ed- 
mond Adam. 
During the time 
that had passed 
since she left the 
convent schoo: 
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Mme. Adam had not al- 
lowed her mind to rest. 
She was an omnivorous 
reader, a close observer of 
human nature, and was 
never happy save when in 
company with an intellect 
as bright and well fur- 
nished as her own. M. 
Adam was as distinguish- 
ed and superior a man as 
her late husband had been 
mean and contemptible. 
Ife took his young wife to 
Paris, made her forget 
her past misery in this 
newly discovered happi- 
ness, and first introduced 
her into that literary 
world of which she is now 
so brilliant a light. 
Several years before 
the Franco-German War 
the Adams became very friendly with Gambetta. 
Thus began Mme. Adam’s semi-political salon, 
which is still to-day one of the features of Pari- 
sian life. Gambetta used to freely acknowledge 
that he owed much of his success to Mme. Adam. 
On the death of M. Adam, in 1871, his widow 
only reopened her salon at the statesman’s re- 
quest, and from then on Mme. Adam’s héfel be- 
came the headquarters of the opportunist party. 
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On the close of the war 
Mme. Adam devoted her- 
self heart and soul to lit- 
erature. She founded the 
Nouvelle Revue, a polit- 
ical and literary bimonth- 
ly similar in appearance 
and tone to the best Eng- 
lish political reviews. 
Some of the best writers 
in France contribute to 
its pages, the editor her- 
self furnishing the polit- 
ical article. Mme. Adam’s 
political tendency is dis- 
tinctly chauvinistic. She 
will never forgive the Ger- 
man for dismembering her 
country, and ‘she never 
tires of preaching a war of 
‘‘revenge” by the means 
of a Franco-Russian al- 
liance. As an editorial 
writer Mme. Adam is exceedingly well informed, is 
gifted with a comprehensive and vigorous style, 
and the able manner in which she can discuss 
the most complex political situation—foreign or 
domestic—is, in a woman, altogether remarkable. 
She is a conscientious and indefatigable worker. 
She reads all the manuscripts submitted to the 
review, and publishes whatever strikes her fancy 
without the slightest regard to any prejudice that 
may be caused her own business interests. For 
instance, when she published ‘‘ L’Insurgé,” the 
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story by Jules Vallés, the anarchist, five hundred 
readers canceled their subscriptions. She never 
goes to bed until three or four in the morning, and 
most of her time is spent at the desk writing. Five 
months of the year she spends in Paris ; the other 
seven, at one of her country houses. 

An enthusiastic admirer of Mme. Adam says 
that her novels can be described as the triumphant 
hymn of the noblest and best of human senti- 
ments—the love of Man and Woman (*‘ Paienne’’), 
the love of Country (‘‘Grecque”), the love of 
Beauty (‘* Laide”), and throughout all the love 
of Nature. Other of her novels are ‘‘ Germaine,” 
*‘ Denis le Lettré,” ‘‘La Chanson des Nouveaux 
Epoux.” She has written about thirty volumes in 
all. 

Every Thursday afternoon during the season 
Mme. Adam holds a reception in her beautifully 
appointed house, 190 Boulevard Malesherbes. The 
cards of invitation bear the inscription, ‘‘ Music 
and recitations”; and these are eagerly sought 
after by struggling young artists anxious for a 
hearing, for they are sure of a critic’s ear at Mme. 


Adam’s. Among those often seen at Mme. Adam’s 
are Guy de Maupassant, Emile Zola, Tony Re- 


veillon, Alphonse Daudet, Jules Massenet, Leon 
Cladel, Henri Fouquier, Saint-Saéns, Gounod, 
Forain, Lefebvre, Raffaelli, and others equally cele- 
brated in the sister spheres of music, literature 
and art. 

Mme. Séverine is a fellow worker of Mme. 
Adam in journalism. Mme. Adam writes for the 
educated classes ; Mme. Séverine, for the ignorant. 

It was Jules Vallés who first took Séverine to 
Paris. In 1880, when the famous socialist was 
in Brussels, a friend introduced him to a family 
where he was received with the utmost cordiality. 
These new friends insisted on Vallés 


house his home during his sojourn in the Belgian 
capital, and each evening, round the fire, the pop- 


making their _ 


ular orator would propound his social dogmas with 
his usual enthusiasm. Among his regular au- 
dience was a pretty and modest young girl who 
listened religiously to every word that fell from 
the speaker’s lips. Vallés saw that he had nowa 
new recruit to the cause, and the influence he had 
over her. He took more notice of her, discovered 
an intelligence of no ordinary calibre, and in a 
very short time he saw in her an instrument for 
the perpetuation of his work. He resolved that 
she should inherit his popularity with the masses. 
This young girl was Séverine. 

Shortly after he had acquainted her with his 
intention Vallés left Brussels. He urged his 
young disciple to go to work and prepare her- 
self for the future struggle. But the master 
mind gone, Séverine lost courage. She felt she 
could work only if under his guidance, and she 
resolved to follow Vallés to Paris. This project 
naturally met with stern opposition on the part 
of the parents, who could not see how a young 
woman could live alone in Paris and remain virt- 
uous. In vain Séverine pleaded. Her parents 
would not yield to tears. In desperation, Séve- 
rine resolved she would die rather than stay in 
Brussels, now that she had learnt so much of the 
great world beyond. She wrote a letter to Vallés, 
and taking a revolver, turned it on herself and 
fired. The letter was as follows : 

‘“My Dear Vatuss: I die for the very reason that you 
live—because I rebel against oppression and injustice. I 
die because I am only a woman, when in my heart and in 
my brain are the sentiments and thoughts of a man. I 
die because I rebel. Love me a little for that reason, and 
keep in that heart I loved so well, understood so well, a 
small place for your little friend, SEVERINE.” 


Providence willed, however, that Séverine 
should live. The wound was not mortal, and as 
this young martyr declared that she would at- 
tempt her life again if she were not permitted to 

















go to Paris, her parents gave a reluctant con- 
sent. They have never regretted it. They are 
proud of their daughter, and are only too happy 
that they granted this opportunity for the devel- 
opment of their heroic child’s great natural gifts. 

Séverine has inherited from Vallés the peculiar, 
aggressive yet picturesque style of writing for 
which Vallés was noted. She stands to-day in 
the front rank of Parisian journalists. Her lead- 
ing articles (chroniques) in the Figaro are verita- 
ble pieces of literature, powerful and convincing 
in argument, glowing in highly colored rhetoric, 
What is more, Séverine, with all her talent, has 
remained honest. Her pen could not be bought. 
Her worst enemies have never questioned her sin- 
cerity. Her views are ultra radical. She does 
not believe in any form of government, but above 
the question of government she places the ques- 
tion of the people. She preaches the emancipa- 
tion of the workingman, the equal distribution of 
wealth, and the fraternity of man. She is often 
violent in her denunciations, but in her wildest 
moods one can always detect the influence of the 
sex to which she belongs. 

It is as difficult to obtain an audience of Séve- 
rine as of any princess of the blood. Her life is 
one round of hard, unceasing toil, which does not 
permit, in her case, of those social amenities usu- 
ally so dear and so necessary to the feminine 
heart. The first time I ever met her it was two 
o'clock in the afternoon. She was taking a hasty 
luncheon in the midst of all the books, manu- 
scripts and newspapers that bestrewed her study. 
The descriptions I had read of Séverine ill pre- 
pared me for the Séverine I saw. I beheld before 
me v young and good-looking woman. Tall and 
graceful, simply dressed, yet with exquisite taste ; 
a highly intelligent face lit up by two large, beau- 
tifal eyes sparkling with energy and kindness ; a 
full and admirably proportioned figure ; a pretty 
mouth, ever ready to laugh and disclose the whit- 
est of teeth ; a mass of blond fluffy hair conceal- 
ing the high forehead—such is the portrait of 
Séverine, the champion of the proletariat. 

With a quiet reserve that was full of grace Séve- 
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rine spoke of her work and her plans, while finish- 
ing her repast. She told me all about her youth, 
with its dreams, its hopes, and her admiration for 
Vallés. Then she spoke of the newspaper, Le Cri 
du Peuple, where her talent was given full lati- 
tude, and where she created many masculine ri- 
vals, who stopped at nothing in order to blacken 
and outrage the character of this noble woman 
whose only object in life is to alleviate suffering. 
She recounted the schism in the socialistic camp, 
with the consequent result of the breaking up 
of Le Cri du Peuple’s staff. Séverine was now 
free to act as she pleased, and she at once re- 
ceived tempting offers from all the important 
papers in Paris to write regularly for them. 
Then it was that she commenced that series 
of thoughtful articles which have made her 
such a favorite with every class of the French 
public, even of those who hitherto had never men- 
tioned her name without horror. But notwith- 
standing this new success with the educated 
classes Séverine has never deviated for one mo- 
ment from her line of conduct. In the Figaro 
and the Gaulois, both conservative papers, she 
has pleaded the cause of the hungry and the 
homeless with as much boldness and enthusiasm 
as she used to do in the socialistic organ, Le Cri 
du Peuple. 

One thing struck me as peculiar during my in- 
terview. A revolver lay within easy reach of Séve- 
rine’s hand the entire time she was conversing 
with me. I hardly felt flattered at this attention, 
and I summoned up courage to interpellate my 
hostess. 

‘‘l am compelled to have it with me always,” 
she replied. ‘* You will hardly believe how much 
enmity I have incurred through my frankness in 
writing. Some of my enemies would not stop at 
calumny if they were not*sure that I am con- 
stantly on the defensive. I have been threatened 
with death several times. I do not like appeal- 
ing to the police. I prefer to insure my own pro- 
tection. This Colt revolver,” smiled Séverine, 
taking up the little weapon, ‘‘is the only relations 
I have had with America up to the present. One 
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day I hope to visit the United States. It is a 
country for which I have always had the greatest 
admiration.” 

Mme. la Comtesse de Martel, better known to 
the reading public as ‘‘Gyp,” is a native of the 
Her family name is Mirabeau, 
she being a direct descendant of the famous states- 


French provinces. 


man and orator of that name. 

Mile. de Mirabeau married the Comte de Mar- 
tel-Janville in 1876, and made her dé/ué in liter- 
Mme. de Martel says that 
Having 


ature four years later. 
she owes this dédué to the merest chance. 
accompanied a very swell hunting party one day, 
and sent’ it 

The editor liked 
and 


she wrote an account of it, anony- 
mously to La Vie Parisienne. 
it, soon found out who ‘‘Gyp” was, asked 
for more ‘ copy.” 

A little later the comtesse wrote ‘* Petit Bob,” 
the story of an absurdly precocious child, which 
amused all Paris for many months. For a long 
time everybody was asking who “ Gyp” was, and 
during that time Mme. de Martel wrote nearly 
twenty novels, all of which commanded a good 
sale. The comtesse is a very fashionable woman, 
an intrepid sportswoman, and lives in great style 
in the Pare de Neuilly, one of the best quarters 
of the capital. Iler books are intended to amuse 
only. Many of them would not bear translation. 
Some are only hinted at in polite society, even in 
France. : 


Mme. de Martel is one of the most brilliant 
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and prominent members of I'rench society. There 
is nothing of the pedant about her. She is no 
bluestocking ; neither is she eccentric. She is a 
thorough woman of the world, and in her books 
she has described Parisian society of to-day with 
a fidelity that has never been equaled. She isa 
devoted mother, and her pretty house at Neuilly 
is one fof the most desirable places to visit in 
Paris. Mme. de Martel is not a beauty, but her 
features are aristocratic, and her fine eyes full of 
intelligence. She is much liked by all who know 
her. 

One of the most extraordinary women in the 
French literary world is Mme. de Rute, or the 
Princess Ratazzi, as she signs herself. 

A woman of illustrious birth, of marvelous 
beauty, great talent, rare wit, incessant activity 
and indomitable courage, Mme. de Rute has in- 
deed been favored by Fortune. And ever since 
she was born she has made full use of these gifts, 
and astonished and charmed and exasperated in 
the same breath the many admirers 
brought to her fect. Iler life history reads like a 
fairy tale. 

Mme. de Rute is of Irish origin. Wer mother 
was Princess Letitia, the daughter of Lucien 


she has 
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Bonaparte. Iler father, Sir Thomas Wyse, was 
Member of the British Parliament and British 
Minister at Athens. 

At the age of fifteen the present princess was 
married to the Comte de Solnas, by whom she 
had one child, who is stillliving. This marriage 
was unhappy, and on the death of the comte, in 
1863, she married Urbano Ratazzi, the Italian 
Part of her time was spent in Italy, 
part in France. In both countries her house was 
the centre of the literary world. She was contin- 
ually surrounded by all the illustrious men in 
both countries. ‘The young princess’s life was 
one long féte. At Aix she gave a series of royal 
entertainments, including dramatic performances, 


statesman. 
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concerts and balls. Prominent wiétérafeurs, dip- 
lomats ard artists—Dumas, Reveillon, Ponsard, 
Platel, Girardin, Marquis de Pomeren, Pontmar- 
tin, Charras and many more—vied with each other 
in paying the princess homage. Iler little court q 
was crowded with Europe's most illustrious men " 
and its most lovely women. 
jealous of no woman’s beauty. 
the loveliest. 

But her time was net solely devoted to gayety. 
She took an active part in her husband’s work, 
wrote much herself, and for some months was as 
happy as a woman can be. It not to last, 
for death knocked once more at her 
door, and the princess found herself again a widow, 
at the age of twenty-two. 
returned to Paris, and there was féted and wor- 
shiped as it is given to but few women to be. 
From there she went to 8 
never visited—and took up her quarters in 
Madrid. Alphonse XII. had just mounted the 
throne. The young King knew the princess well. 
She was a close friend of his mother, the dowager 
Queen Isabella, and he summoned the princess to 
the court. Once more the marvelous beauty of 
this woman turned the heads of a capital. Mad- 
rid went wild over her, and one of the many offers 
of marriage was accepted. The new suitor was 
M. de Rute, a distinguished engineer. There 
can be little doubt that at last the princess had 
found her affinity. She loved M. de Rute de- 
votedly, and in the many years of happiness that 
followed she made him a loyal and affectionate 
wife. 

Their marriage was celebrated with great pomp 
in Madrid. Queen Isabella herself gave the bride 
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away. The most celebrated singers in the coun- 
try sang; the streets on the way to the church 
were lined by troops, and thousands of people 
waited hours in the rain to catch a glimpse of the 
pageant. The bride wore black velvet, with a 
long train, the dress being trimmed with pearls. 
Over her head and shoulders was a superb man- 
tilla of Barcelona lace—a present of the city of 
Barcelona—held in place by a gold pin sur- 
mounted by a crown in pearls; pearl necklace 
and earrings to match. A Spanish journal of 
the day thus describes her: ‘‘ Mme. de Rute is 
of medium height, is admirably made, and has 
beautifully molded neck and arms. Her face 
may be likened to an antique cameo, softened and 
beautified by the presence of life. She has blue 
eyes with remarkable softness of expression, and 
jet-black eyelashes, eyebrows and hair. Her 
teeth are small, regular and dazzlingly white. 
The beauty of this delicious creation has not 
a single false note. It is absolute perfection, 
added to a personal charm and grace that have 
turned the heads of every man in Europe.” 
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sut fatality seemed to wait on 
the lady. Her third husband died 
within the past year. 

Prior to his death, and during 
the years which she says were the 
happiest in her life, she lived 
partly in Madrid, partly in Paris. 
In the French capital she gave 
the most magnificent dinners, to 
which she used to invite people 
of the most opposite views. For 
instance, at the same table she 
would place Ernest Renan, Roche- 
fort, Andrieux, Georges Sand, 
Alexandre Dumas, Castelar, the 
Prince de Monaco, the Infanta of 
Spain, Georges de Peyrebrune. It 
is Mme. de Rute’s boast that none 
but distinguished people ever par- 
took of one of these periodical 
dinners. 

About four years ago Mme. de 
Rute started an artistic periodical 
which she called Les Matinées 
Espaqnoles, and which had some 
success. She has also written 
many novels and much poetry. 
Her poems fill several volumes. 
The best known is ‘ Cara Patria.” 
Her verse is very delicate, and re- 
minds one of Lamartine. Her 
novels and other works are : ‘* Ma- 
riage de la Créole,” ‘ L’Aven- 
turiére des Colonies,” ‘* Le Por- 
tugal A Vol d’Oisean,” ‘‘ Le Chemin de Paradis,” 
‘«La Juive,” “ Société de Madrid.” She has con- 
tributed extensively to the Constitutionnelle, on 
which paper she succeeded Edmond About as 
editorial writer, and to the Pays, under the 
pseudonyms of ‘ Baron Stock” and ‘ Vicomte 
d’Albano.” She is also correspondent of the 
Vienna Neue Frei Presse. 

Jeanne Loiseau has published a number of 
novels under the pseudonym of ‘ Daniel Le- 
sueur.” In a letter to the writer Mlle. Loiseau 
speaks of her literary début: “I was very young 
when I began to write verses. I remember what 
pleasurable surprise I felt when my vague dreams 
of youth began to assume poetic and rhythmic 
form. I repeated my bad verses to myself with 
a kind of intoxication, but I showed them to no 
one. I covered reams of paper with verse of 
all kinds before my parents, or even my bosom 
friend, suspected that I had an ambition that way. 
I longed to show my verses to a real poet, in 
order to learn whether they were good or bad, but 
I dared not, and my passion for poetry went on 
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increasing with its mystery. Besides, it seemed 
to me that some day I might think of something 
truly grand to write—an inspiration—and that 
then would be the time to seek advice. So I 
waited—I hardly knew what.” 

The day came sooner than Mlle. Loiseau ex- 
pected. On the death of her father she was forced 
to earn her own living, and it was to literature 
that she most naturally turned. She began to write 
a novel—supporting herself meantime by giving 
lessons—and when it was finished she took it to 
Calmann-Levy, the well-known publisher. The 
novel, ‘‘ Le Mariage de Gabrielle,” was accepted, 
and M. Levy told her to write another. It was at 
her publisher’s request that Mlle. Loiseau adopted 
a man’s name for a pseudonym. The second 
novel, “‘L’Amant de Genevieve,” appeared in 
1884, and following this came ‘‘ Marcelle.” Her 
latest, ‘‘ Passion Slave,” has just appeared serially 
in L’lllustration. Having made money, Jeanne 
Loiseau had now time to turn her attention to the 
poetic muse. She showed some of her verses to 
Coppée, who pronounced them excellent. Her 
first volume of verse published was ‘ Fleurs 
d’Avril,” which was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy at the same time as her first novel, ‘‘ Le 
Mariage de Gabrielle.” Two years later she car- 
ried off the grand prize for poetry with her 
“‘Sursum Corda.” 

Few women have written verse to rival that of 
Jeanne Loiseau. Her talent has placed her above 
any woman poet alive to-day. She writes with- 
out apparent effort, in a style which is at once 
graceful and easy. Each line shows thought and 
study, and in her verse she often reaches the sub- 
lime. 

Mme. de Germont, the well-known author of 
**Parfuim de Christiane ” and ‘‘ Belle-Amie,” is 
quite a young woman, barely out of her twenties. 
Her complexion is pale, and set off by dark hair 
and dark, expressive eyes. 

She began writing at the age of sixteen, working 
for the local papers in the small country town of 
her birth. At seventeen she married a cavalry 
officer, who ill treated her shamefully. From this 
union she had a son, and a year later she separated 
from its father. 

She went to Paris, persuaded a well-known 
newspaper proprietor that she was possessed of no 
ordinary talent, and she was taken on the staff. 
From then on it was easy sailing. She began 
writing for all the important papers, including 
Figaro, Gil Blas, La Vie Parisienne, ete. 

Mme. de Germont is a charming and most in- 
telligent woman, and is very popular with the 
reading public. 

Mme. Marni has written a number of novels 


that are very French in tone. The best known 
are “‘ La Femme de Silva,” ‘‘ L’Amour Coupable,” 
** Papote,” ‘La Princesse Sablina.” Others of 
her works, that have been translated into English 
and other foreign tongues, are ‘ Francoise,” 
** Réaction,” ** Le Veilleur” and “La Piéce do 
Vin.” 

Mme. Marni is a beautiful woman. She is tall, 
and of majestic carriage ; her eyes are steel gray, 
and at times glitter with a certain wildness of ex- 
pression ; her nose is as perfect as any perpetuated 
by the sculptors of Greece ; her hands are very 
small and very white. 

She is singularly gifted as a writer. She takes 
up subjects, even those most repugnant to a 
woman, and writes them threadbare. Most of her 
works are psychological studies—analyses of the 
human passions. She has a large following of 
readers in France. 

A prominent name among French literary 
women is that of Georges de Peyrebrune, the 
author of ‘* Gatienne,” “* Marco,” ‘‘ Les Femmes 
qui Tombent,” ‘* Victoire la Rouge,” “ Une Sé- 
paration,” ‘‘ Mlle. de Tremor,” ‘‘ Les Fréres Co- 
lumbe,” ‘‘Une Décadente,” ‘‘ Les Roses d’Ar- 
lette,” “‘ Marié-José-Lise,” and “‘ Les Ensevelis.” 
Nearly all these novels have appeared in the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes, in which review Mme. de 
Peyrebrune made her début. 

Mme. de Peyrebrune went to Paris some fifteen 
years ago. She had nothing wherewith to battle 
with the world save a few old manuscripts at the 
bottom of her scanty baggage. In Paris she was 
lucky enough to meet Arsene Houssaye, who, 
after having read the manuscript of “ Marco,” 
recommended her to Buloz, the proprietor of the 
Revue. She adopted the name Georges, after 
Georges Sand, of whose works she is a great ad- 
mirer. Mme. de Peyrebrunt is one of the most 
widely read women in France. 

Judith Gauthier is the daughter of that immor- 
tal French writer, Theophile Gauthier, and was 
born in 1850. She won fame several- years ago 
with a novel entitled ‘*‘ Le Livre de Jade,” and 
which she published under the pseudonym of 
Judith Walter. This book had the largest sale 
of any novel written by a French woman of 
recent years. Another novel, ‘ L’Usurpateur,” 
published later under her true name, was crowned 
by the French Academy. 

Many years ago Mlle. Gauthier married Catulle 
Mendes, the erotic yet tolerated poet whose writ- 
ings have always been too licentious to permit of 
translation. This marriage proved unhappy, and 
a separation followed after the birth of a child, 
a daughter now eighteen years old. 

Mme. Judith Gauthier to-day is one of the 
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most prominent figures in the French literary 
world. She has inherited much of her father’s 
talent and his colored, fanciful style, but she 
does not imitate him. She has a lively and most 
fertile imagination, a vocabulary of marvelous 
extent and richness, and she excels in all the fine 
arts—painting, poetry, music and sculpture. One 
of her plays, ‘‘La Marchande de Sourires,” was 
produced at the Paris Odéon in 1888 with some 
success. 

The subjects of Mme. Gauthier’s novels are 
mostly taken from 
exotic 
The best known 
of these works 
are ‘‘Iseult,’’ 
‘‘Tsoline,” ‘* Lu- 
cienne,” ‘‘ Les 
Cruautés de 
rPAmour,’’ “La 

de Puti- 
** Les Peu- 


sources, 


Femme 
phar,” 


ples Etranges.” 
She is also very 


fond of Japan 
and Japanese lit- 
erature. She un- 
derstands the Jap- 
anese language 
perfectly, and has 
translated “ Les 
Potmes de Libel- 
lale,” a well- 
known Japanese 
which, 
later, she publish- 
ed for private cir- 
culation. She 
lives in magnifi- 
cent style near the 
Champs _ Elysées, 
and an invitation 


work, 


to one of her féfes is eagerly sought after by 
artistic Parisians and foriegners alike. 

The last of this literary group, Carmen Sylva, 
is not a French woman, although well entitled to 
be ranked as a striking figure among French lit- 
erary women. All her works and poems have been 
written and published in French, and the Paris 
boulevards invariably see her new writings before 
they are extant in Roumania. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania, better known in 
the literary world as ‘‘Carmen Sylva,” is one of 
the best known of living women writers. She 
began writing when a young girl, long before she 
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ever thought she would wed Prince Charles of 
Hfohenzollern and with him occupy the throne of 
Roumania. For a long time after she became 
Queen her literary achievements were unknown to 
the Roumanian people. It was Mlle. Helen Vaca- 
resco who first collected her poems, and, by pub- 
lishing them, informed the world that the Queen 
and the famous Carmen Sylva were one and the 
same person. 

The book entitled ‘Thoughts of a Queen” is 
a remarkable work and has been translated into 
many languages. 
It is considered 
one of the unique 
gems of contem- 
poraneous _ litera- 
ture. 

The name of 
Carmen Sylva is 
as well known in 
Paris as that of 
Mme. Adam. 
Her books are 
found in every 
library, and quite 
recently one of 
her plays, ‘* Mai- 
tre Manola,” was 
tried at the 
Théatre Libre. 
She is a frequent 
contributor to 
Figaro, and other 
Parisian journals. 

The Queen lives 
quietly away from 
the world, in a 
picturesque coun- 
try seat of herown, 
and has devoted 
her life to 
and literature. 

The foregoing are the most prominent among 
literary women in France to-day. There are, of 
course, many others less prominent whom I have 
not been able to mention. A volume would be 
necessary to introduce them all. The work these 
women are doing is considerable, and it is growing 
each year. ‘I'he novels they write are not of the 
highest standard of morality. Some of them are 
as bad as those written by Frenchmen. It is to 
be regretted that the power these women have 
over the reading classes of a great country should 
not be exerted to turn the public taste in another 
and higher direction. 
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DOMES, TOWERS AND SPIRES. 


By PETER MACQUEEN. 


“O ye swelling hills, and spacious plains 

Besprent from shore to shore with steeple towers 
And spires whose silent ‘finger points to heaven.’” 

— Wordsworth. 

** Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 

— Shelley. 
THE buildings of the world will always form an 
interesting chapter in its history. The thoughts 
man has left in brick and stone and stucco will 
help us write the past ; the monuments which to- 
day he hews and twists from tardy rock and stub- 
born iron will give the future its wisest estimate 
of the present. In the tombs and temples that 
lie in crumbled majesty along the Nile and the 
Euphrates, and in the domes and spires that rise 
with chastened splendor throughout the artistic 
countries of Europe, we come in contact with 
feelings and habits of which literature preserves 
no memorial. While the veil is lifting from the 
silent heaps of Nineveh and the haunted halls of 
Karnac we are brought face to face with the 
people of a forgotten age—we weep with the sages 
of antiquity; we laugh with the revelers and 

dance with the gay. 
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And few things about the edifices of the past 
are so full of reminiscence and suggestion as the 
domes, towers and spires of the world. 

Of these three architectural features, the dome 
is probably the oldest. According to Choisy, it 
originated in Assyria and Chaldea. The bas- 
reliefs testify that domes 6f mud and brick ex- 
isted along the Tigris and the Euphrates valleys 
from the dawn of history. Being of perishable 
material, they have all disappeared. But the 
Assyrian method of constructing such edifices ex- 
ists to-day among the laboring men of the Orient, 
who never heard of Assyria. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
the missionary, states that the workmen he em- 
ployed to build drainways for him in Constanti- 
nople built them in precisely the same way that 
the tunnel vaults of ancient Nimrud were con- 
structed. 

From Assyria dome building passed over into 
the plains of Asia Minor, and thence to Greece 
and Etruria. The Dorian Greeks used domes for 
their tombs, as had been done in Asia Minor. 
These tombs were called ‘ treasuries,” from the 
number of precious objects found in them. The 
way in which they were built was by placing a 
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horizontal layer of stones, projecting the one be- 
yond the other, till one small stone closed the 
whole, and made a complete vault. Most famous 
of those ‘‘ treasuries” is the Tomb of Atreus, at 
Mycenex, the principal chamber of which is 48 
feet 6 inches in diameter, and is shaped like a 
regular equilateral pointed arch. The Jaina ar- 
chitects of India adopted the same kind of domes, 
and such structures prevailed in Italy and Asia 
Minor down to the Middle Ages. 

But although the arch and dome were known 
and used from remotest times, yet it is to the 
Latin Etruscans that we are indebted for the pop- 
ularizing and perfecting of the art which made 
the Pantheon glorious. It is a wonderful study, 
this of domes, to show how gradual and consecu- 
tive has been the evolution of architectural ideas. 
Through the Etruscan turrets on the tomb of 
Aruns, and back through the domes and cones 
from Tartary to Italy, we see this change and 
growth. And though it may seem a wild asser- 
tion, it is nevertheless true that the spire of 
the mound of 
Alyattes, near Sardis, and the dome of St. Peter's 
is a lineal descendant of the tumuli of Etruria. 

The Etruscans brought their ideas of burying 
with from Asia. The dead laid in 
mounds or tumuli. <A large space was set apart 
for a cemetery outside the walls of their great 
cities. In these cemeteries the mounds were ar- 


Strasburg Cathedral grew from 


them were 


ranged in rows like houses in a street. Even to 
this day, at Vulci, for instance, we can count 
them by hundreds. These tombs, like the treas- 
uries at Mycene and Orchomenos, are vaulted on 
the horizontal principle. One of the oldest of 
them is the Regulini Galeassi tomb, which proba- 
bly dates from the ninth or tenth century before 
the Christian era. 

The largest tumulus yet discovered iy Etruria 
is known as the Cocumella, in the necropolis at 
Vulci. It is 240 feet in diameter, and originally 
must have been 120 feet in height, though now it 
only rises to 50 feet. According to descriptions 
by Pliny there were towers, pyramids and a cu- 
pola surmounting it which gave it an entire height 
of 400 feet—almost the height of the steeple at 
Salisbury. 

In architecture the Romanus were greatly influ- 
enced by these mound-building Etruscans. They, 
too, used the dome for their tombs. On the eve 
of the empire we meet the well-known 
tomb of Cecilia Metella. It consists of a bold 
square which rises a circular 
tower, terminating in an Etruscan cone. The 
Tomb or Mole of Iladrian, crowned by the same 
kind of cone, rose 300 feet high on the banks of 
the ‘Tiber. 
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But the Romans did not stop here in their use 
They were intensely practical. Egypt 
spent her brain and muscle in building tombs and 
temples; Greece confined her efforts to theatres 
and temples ; Etruria, to tombs. In Rome we no 
longer find a theocracy, but a great people, who 
rendered architecture subservient to the elabo- 
rate, delightful life of man. Her baths were sec- 
ond only to her amphitheatres in magnificence. 
They usually consisted of two octagonal halls, 
covered by domes, and, like the amphitheatres, 
could have existed only in a city where the bulk 
of the people were able to live on the spoils of a 
conquered world. 

Most noted of Roman baths are those of Cara- 
calla. The main building was a rectangle 730 
feet long by 380 feet wide, having a projection 
covered by a dome whose diameter was 115 feet 
on the interior and 167 feet on the exterior. No 
group of apartments wholly devoted to display 
and recreation were ever before or since contained 
beneath one roof. Here the gay youth of the 
heathen capital whiled away ‘‘ the impracticable 
hours,” following, no doubt, the same course of 
elegant sensuality and fashionable vice which is 
to-day the zeitgeist of many of the noblest scions 
of Paris and New York. 

But the finest of the buildings we are now dis- 
cussing was, of course, the Pantheon. This is 
supposed to have been the hall of the Baths of 
Agrippa. It is the largest dome ever erected, 
and still stands almost complete. In diameter it 
is 1454 feet; in height, 147 feet. It possesses a 
remarkable element of sublimity in having as its 
only window a single great eye looking toward 
the heavens; the noblest conception for lighting 
a building to be found in Europe. Ferguson be- 
lieves that Agrippa built the rotunda as a part of 
tlie baths, and that the portico was added a cent- 
ury and a half later, when the building was con- 
verted into a temple. 
in the Etruscan 


of domes. 


The pillars are arranged 


fashion. Most interesting of 
domes, the Pantheon is undoubtedly one of the 
finest temples of the ancient world. But its ef- 
fect is marred by the two parts, the rectangular 
and circular, being so dissimilar. The 
the finest in Rome, is spoiled by being 
to a mass which overpowers it and does 


portico, 
prefixed 
not har- 
Moreover, the want 
of height in the perpendicular part makes the 
dome seem to crush it. 

So much for the pagan aspect of the dome. 
A new era came when Christianity climbed into 
the throne of the Caesars. Constantine fixed the 
transition from pagan to Christian times. And 
when in his day the battered and persecuted 
Church came forth to bask in the sunshine of 


monize with any of its lines. 
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imperial favor no buildings were better fitted 
for its worship than the square basilicas which 
the Romans had used for the transaction of busi- 
ness. In addition to the basilica, however, the 
Christians began to adopt a circular form of 
building as a ceremonial adjunct. This was 
called the baptistery. Sacraments and funeral 
rites were performed in it. The type of build- 
ing after which it was modeled was the dome 
which had been used in tombs and baths. No 
association could have been more appropriate to 
a religion nursed in persecution, and whose apos- 
tles sealed their faith with their blood. Kirk 
came from the Latin word circus, and was ap- 
plied to these circular buildings. 

Little is known about the architecture and lit- 
urgies of that early time. The most interesting 
feature of the first Romanesque circular buildings 
is that they show a transition from an external to 
an internal style of ornamentation—as if to typ- 
ify that the external religion of heathendom had 
been superseded by a religion built upon the in- 
ward soul of man. The columns were now used 
to support the dome—something that had not 
been done in the Pantheon. A good example of 
this transition feeling is the Tomb of Constantia, 
daughter of the Emperor Constantine. In the 
Church of San Stephano the round-shaped tomb 
was probably used to typify his martyrdom.” At 
Norcera dei Pagani, between Naples and Salerno, 
is a very gracefully domed church of the same 
style and period. Ravenna contains a remarka- 
ble rotunda known as the Tomb of Theodoric. 
The model seems to have been the Mole of Ha- 
drian. Its dome is formed of one great slab hol- 
lowed out, having a diameter of thirty feet. 
Domical tombs, small at first, had grown until, 
in the families of Tossia and Cornelia, they were 
miniature Pantheons. 

When Constantine moved the seat of empire to 
Byzantium the Eastern architects took the Roman 
dome as the prototype of their ecclesiastical build- 
ings. Meantime improvements in domical con- 
struction had been going on iu Asia Minor. 
Whether the Pantheon was erected in the days 
of the Antonines or before Augustus, it is evident 
that the Romans had conquered the difficulties 
of dome building before the founding of Con- 
stantinople. True, the Pantheon was the grand- 
est dome ever built, but simple and majestic as it 
is, it yet had glaring defects. To remedy these 
defects the Eastern architects set themselves. It 
was at the confluence of the Hermes and the Me- 
ander Rivers, and at the city of Ephesus, which 
was also at the confluence of European and Asi- 
atic commerce, that Byzantine art began. The 
defects of the Pantheon had been that too much 
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material had been used ; that a circular building 
could not be made to fit on to any other building ; 
and that before the invention of glass a window 
in the summit admitted rain and snow as well as 
light. The first step was to set the circle on a 
square, and then fill up the niche at each angle. 
A second step was to cut away as much as possi- 
ble of the outer wall, leaving only what was 
requisite to support the dome, and then to in- 
close the whole in an octagon or a square. This 
allowed great variety and any dimension of edi- 
fice. ‘The Church of the Trinity at Ephesus be- 
longs to this transition age. Choisy says that it 
belongs to the baths of Rome, and is still Roman 
while already Byzantine in construction. At Mag- 
nesia, on the Meander, the same type occurs. 
Then, at a later day, the architect of SS. Ser- 
gius and Bacchus, at Constantinople, placed the 
dome upon a square apartment. San Vitale, at 
Ravenna, is an octagon. But the pride and tri- 
umph of Byzantine art was achieved by Anthe- 
mius of Tralles in the dome of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople, There was something of the gen- 
ius of an Angelo or a Wren in this old Oriental. 
He did what Angelo did after him—he simply 
took things that had never been combined before 
and combined them on a colossal scale. The Ba- 
silica of Constantine at Rome was his model. 

The original Church of St. Sophia, which had 
been built by Constantine, was burned in A.D. 
532, and Justinian determined to re-erect it. So 
rapidly was the work prosecuted that it was 
ready for dedication in 537. ‘Twenty years after- 
ward a small portion of the dome fell, in conse- 
quence of an earthquake, but the damage was re- 
paired and the church rededicated in 563. 

In plan the building is nearly an exact square, 
being 235 feet north and-gouth, by 250 feet east 
and west. 

Piers, arches, pendentives and domes are the 
Byzantine elements seen in St. Sophia. Thus 
when the Greeks became Christians they re- 
nounced their ancient rectangular architecture 
and made a new style by setting the old Roman 
dome upon four great arches surrounded by four 
great walls. The connecting spaces were filled 
in with pendentives ; the pendentives were the 
connecting link between the square formed by 
the pier and the round dome. The Romans, on 
the other hand, adopted for their sacred buildings 
the Oriental basilica, 

The earlier examples are so small that, although 
they contain all the germs of St. Sophia, it is 
startling to find Justinian attempting so daring 
an edifice. At all events his celebrated boast was 
more than justified, ‘‘I have surpassed thee, O 
Solomon !” for the Jewish temple was only a 
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small building with a wooden roof, covering 
7,200 feet, whereas this cathedral covered more 
than 70,000 feet. But Justinian did more than 
accomplish this easy victory, for neither the Pan- 
theon nor any of the vaulted halls at Rome equal 
the nave of St. Sophia in extent or in clever- 
ness of construction and beauty of design. Nor 
was there anything erected during the ten cent- 
uries which elapsed from the time of the trans- 
ference of the capital to Byzantium till the build- 
ing of the great medieval cathedrals that can be 
compared with it. Indeed, it remains an open 
question whether a Christian church exists whose 
interior is so beautiful as that of this marvelous 
creation of old Byzantine art. 

Byzantine domes were of two kinds—those of 
wood and those of 
stone. Among 
wooden-roofed 
domes the typical 
example is the 
Mosque of Omar, 
called by the Chris- 
tians the Dome of 
the Rock, which, 
according to Fergu- 
Constantine 
erected over what 
was believed to be 
the sepulchre of 
Christ. It remains 
almost unaltered. 
Grace of proportion 
and richness of de- 
coration, combined 
with solemnity, have 
made this most sa- 
ered of churches un- 
rivaled in appropri- 
ateness, as though 
at the grave of his God man’s genius had culmi- 
nated. 

The Romanesque period began with Constan- 
tine and culminated about the time of Gregory 
the Great, A.p. 600. Then we wander about for 
five centuries till the age of Gregory VII., when 
we find the Gothic style flourishing. After St. 
Sophia we see the Byzantine dome traveling across 
the Adriatic and rising lightly, like a graceful 
cloud in a summer sky, upon the sands of Venice. 
St. Mark’s is undoubtedly Oriental. Ifer wreath 
of marble columns and billows of rich mosaic 
suggest the argosies which Venice brought from 
Alexandria and the ruined cities of the East. In 
all this a Byzantine influence is plainly discernible. 
Merchant caravans passing through Venice to the 
south of France explain the domical style in 
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Languedoc and Anjou. The Cathedrai of St. 
Front, at Périgueux, is strikingly like St. Mark’s 
both in plan and dimension, and points to the 
same prototype from Byzantium. 

The foundations of the present St. Mark’s were 
laid in 997, in replacement of the original build- 
ing burnt down in a tumult the year before. It 
was completed in all essentials within a century 
from that time (1071). The internal church con- 
sists of five great domes in the form of a Latin 
The central one and that in front of it 
are 42 feet in diameter; the others are 33 feet. 
Externally the building measures 260 feet by 215 
feet, the whole area being 46,000 feet. Though 
of moderate size, yet its exquisite decoration 
makes it perhaps the most impressive interior in 
Western Europe. 
St. Front, though 
almost as large, is 
cold and unmean- 
ing, because it is 
only the structural 
skeleton of St. 
Mark’s, without its 
adornments. 

A new feature in 
church architecture 
comes in with the 
Norman and Gothic 
periods, viz., the 
tower and spire. 
The tower is very 
old, and has been a 
prominent feature 
in the silhouette of 
cities from the 
springtime of civili- 
zation. It is a 
quotation from Na- 
ture, who abhors 
monotony as much as she does a vacuum. A flat 
country may be useful, but it is not beautiful. It 
is the prose of Nature. Her poetry is in hill and 
dell and mountain; in the sea, now calm, now 
crested ; in the sky, now mantled with blue, and 
anon black with mountains of vapor. <A greater 
calamity, from an esthetic point of view, could 
not befall a city than to be robbed of its towers 
and spires. From the Tower of Babel, the father 
of towers, downward, among all nations we find 
towers of various form and feature. We see them 
rise in massive splendor from the shifting sand of 
Egypt ; in pagodas soaring above the myriad pop- 
ulation of China: in the topes that rear their fili- 
greed forms in the soft air of India; the classic 
soil of Italy tells us its story in the towers that 
fling their long shadows as the sun rises and sets, 
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from the primitive Campanile of Ravenna to the 
fair Lily of Florence. 

In Cairo and Constantinople the slender shafts 
of minarets profile themselves against the sky, 
like lances tipped with gold, when the eastern 
sun glorifies them at dawn or dusk ; and nearer 
home, our Celtic and Saxon forefathers speak to 
us across the centuries from the round towers of 
Erin and of Eastern England. 

It will thus be seen that much obscurity must 
of necessity exist as to the first introduction and 
use of towers. On the ancient island of Phil, 
in the Nile, towers flourished when Jerusalem was 
a heathen fortress. The round towers of Ireland 
have given the antiquarian no end of trouble ; 
and the old tower of Newport is still an enigma. 
Perhaps the best theory about them is that they 
were built between the ninth and twelfth cent- 
uries of our era, for purposes of protection against 
the pirates who scourged the coast of Ireland in 
medizval times. The monumental pillars of the 
Romans were practically towers. 

When those gentlemen bandits known to his- 
tory as knights could spare a little of their sur- 
plus energy from the delightful pastime of cut- 
ting each other’s throats they began in Italy to 
build campaniles or square towers. The word 


comes fro. the Latin campanula, a little bell. 
These, at first, were civic monuments, symbols 
of communal power, like the belfries of Belgium. 
The right of possessing a bell was one of the first 
privileges granted in the old charters of the Neth- 


erlands. The tower on which the bell was hung 
which summoned the people to public assemblies 
was a symbol of power, whether on the banks of 
the Scheldt or the Po. The oldest Dutch belfry 
was that of Tournay. These buildings were cer- 
tainly distinct from the churches at first. A 
large class of them, such as the Asinelli and 
Garisenda, at Bologna, are merely tall, sqnare 
brick towers, possessing no more architectural 
beauty than the chimney of a cotton factory. 

At Ravenna, as early as Justinian, there was a 
circular tower attached to the Church of San 
Apollinare in Classe. But bells were not used in 
Christian campaniles till the time of Pope Adrian 
I., two centuries later. Ravenna begins the se- 
ries of these towers ; the famous leaning tower of 
Pisa, commenced in 1174, concludes it. In Eng- 
land, Germany and France the tower was gen- 
erally attached to the church. But in Italy it 
was kept separate ; for there the architects found 
that, owing to the shifting nature of the soil, the 
towers lurched from an uneven sinkage of the 
foundation, and this cracked the walls and weak- 
ened the building. Pisa, though only 179 feet 
high, leans 13 feet from the perpendicular ; and 
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North Italy is full of towers reeling and stagger- 
ing in all directions. Bologna fairly bristles with 
tipsy towers. Asinella, 290 feet high; La Gari- 
senda, 130 feet high; the Torre Guerimani and 
the Campanile of 8. Jaccomo have all lurched. 
The Ghirlanda, so called from the sculpture that 
inwreathes it like a garland, is 335 feet high. It 
was built in 1224, and is one of the finest in Italy. 
Novara has a fine elongated, domelike tower upon 
its cathedral. The great families vied with each 
other in building towers of pride, each trying to 
surpass the other in decoration or in height. 
And sometimes they built fine examples ; but the 
church towers excelled. Who that visits Florence 
does not admire the lovely campanile of Giotto, 
standing apart from the Duomo? It was the 
pride and boast of Venice that, of all her towers 
that rose like a branchless forest, there was but 
one whose office was other than to summon to 
prayer, and that was a watchtower. From first 
to last her sands never sank beneath the weight 
of a war tower. The oldest Gothic tower of Italy 
is that of St. Mark’s, Venice, commenced about 
the year 902. It took the infant republic three 
centuries to raise it 180 feet. 

The Italian architects were hampered by Roman 
precedents, and never used buttresses on their 
campaniles. Nor was the spire a growth of Italy. 
At Verona, indeed, an octagonal lantern is added, 
and at Modena and Cremona the octagon is 
crowned by a lofty spire. But it is in Anjou, pro 
ceeding frem the south, that the spire first ap- 
pears in common use, 

In Byzantine architecture the dome had been 
the prominent feature; in the Gothie the spire 
took its place. The spire, in combination with 
the tower, was, par excellence, a creation of the 
Gothic spirit. Ina Greek temple the lines were 
horizontal, in a Gothic cathedral the horizontal 
gave place to the vertical. Instead of severe in- 
dividuality of parts there is a subordination of 
every part to the whole. Towers standing apart 
begin to be crowned by well-proportioned spires. 
But in France the spire soon became joined to tlie 
church. From the tower the spire rose first as a 
wooden roof. Height was an object, and it was, 
therefore, necessary to give the roof an exagger- 
ated appearance. This was done first by cutting 
off the angles and making an eight-sided figuic, 
and then by placing pinnacles at the angles of tlc 
square part to soften the transition from the per- 
pendicular to the sloping. One of the earliest 
examples of this is the old south spire of Chartres, 
where the transition is managed with great felic- 
ity. St. Stephen’s, Caen, also exhibits a pleasing 
change from square to octagon ; and St. Pierre, 
Caen, is one of the finest examples of this in all 
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Auvergne have cen- 


tral towers raised upon a mass of masonry. This, 
as we have seen, is painfully wanting in all the 


Italian towers. 
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The old Abbey of Cluny was the glory of Bur 
gundy, and the glory of Cluny was her semi-dome 
and her eight towers. Rheims, Amiens, Chartres 
and Paris are the four typical French cathedrals. 
So that we will find in these buildings some of 
the best types of Continental spires. In France 
the western facade, flanked by two stately towers, 
became a marked feature of the Gothic style. 
The Normans devoted to sacred purposes the 
wealth they had acquired by rapine and plunder, 
William the Conqueror, in 1066, founded St. 
Stephen’s, at Caen, in honor of his victory. Here, 
for the first time, we find the western entrance 
flanked by towers, giving a dignity and impress- 
iveness not to be found in any previous style. It 
is thought that these fagades were borrowed from 
Germany, and that the towers were added to give 
dignity. All the Frankish churches were designed 
to have these western towers. The central tower 
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became low, scarcely aspiring to group with those 
of the western facade. At Bourges and Loches 
are found cones over the altars and the chapels. 
These were probably the originals of the spires. 
The Gothic style in France began with the Abbey 
of St. Denis, 1144, and was culminated by St. 
Louis at Paris in Ste. Chapelle, 1244; reaching 
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its most ornate finish in St. Ouen, at Rouen, in 
1339. Notre Dame de Paris has a noble simplic- 
ity with its two unfinished towers; had Rheims 
been completed it would have been the bean ideal 
of a French cathedral, with one central and two 
western spires, and four towers at the ends of the 
transepts. Chartres has two spires of different 
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ages, the latest, or northern one, erected in 1509, 
and notwithstanding the lateness of its date, it is 
by many considered the best-designed spire in 
Europe. The towers of Amiens are too small for 
the building ; and the spire, though higher than 
that of Salisbury, has its effect spoiled by the fill- 
ing up of the spaces between the buttresses with 
chapels. St. Ouen was the 
most lovely of the abbey edi- 
fices of France. The choir 
was contemporary with that 
of Cologne, and of finer de- 
sign. But the towers were 
late and inappropriate ; those 
in the original design are of 
the most beautiful known. 
There is some doubt to 
whether the spire came from 
France or from Germany. 
Three very early examples 
illustrate completely the pro- 
gress of German spire growth. 
The first, at Minden, is the 
facade screen, so popular 
throughout Germany ; the 
second the Cathedral at 
Paderborn, belonging to the 
middle of the eleventh cent- 
ury, Which shows one of the 
first attempts at a spirelike 
roof upon a tower; thie las: 
is at Soest, about a.p. 1200, 
which shows the spire com- 
plete. It looks as if the spire 
comes from Germany; the 
tower, from Italy ; the point- 
ed arch, from France. 

Cologne, which has been 
completed only a few years, 
combines all the beauties that 
were ever attempted by the 
Gothic style in Germany. Its 
spires, however, rather over- 
power the building. Next in 
rank is Strasburg, whose 
spire, rising 468 feet, was not 
finished until 1493, and _be- 
trays all the faults of its age. 
Ratisbon and Ulm have ele- 
gant Gothic towers ; those of 
the latter, if completed, would have surpassed in 
beauty those of either Antwerp or Mechlin. St. 
Stephen’s, Vienna, ranks fourth or fifth among 
German churches, and has a magnificent spire 
441 feet high. 

Belgium has churches equal to those of any 
country in Europe. Instead of a western front, 
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the Belgian churches have a screen or frontis- 
piece surmounted by two or three towers. ‘They 
betray a relationship to their brethren on the 
Rhine. ‘Tournay has a noble group of towers. 
The fine spire of the Townhall at Brussels, rising 
374 feet above the city’s din, is one of the most 
graceful and pleasing sights that greets the trav- 
eler who visits the Belgian capital. But the Ca- 
thedral of Antwerp is the noblest church in Bel- 
gium. Covering over 70,000 square feet, with its 
one unfinished tower, 406 feet high, it is a ro- 
mance in stone. ‘The spire rises so nobly above 
the city that it compels our admiration. It is 
not perfect, as few human works are, but taking 
it altogether, it is the most beautiful spire in Eu- 
rope. What scenes has it not witnessed, from the 
time when it was built in the fifteenth century 
until the time when, after a struggle of eighty 
years against the power and fury of Spain, the 
Netherlands were freed in the seventeenth cent- 
ury! The beautiful church was an island in the 
tumultuous main, when the iconoclasts destroyed 
its treasures of art ; and the solemn spire looked 
down on many a scene of lust and blood in the 
dark days of Alva. 

Crossing the channel, John Bull confronts us, 
rearing, with bulldog tenacity, among his mists 
some of the most classic spires and towers that 
the world has ever seen. The English clung to 
the Gothic longest, and were subject to less out- 
side interference than their brethren in France 
and Germany. Accordingly, as we might expect, 
many of the most artistic Gothic spires are found 
in England. A certain sobriety of proportion 
marked the designs of the English architects. 
An English cathedral was always a part of a great 
group of buildings, while a French cathedral was 





THE GIRALDA OF SEVILLE, SPAIN. 
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TOWER OF THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK 
CITY, WITH ST. GAUDENS’S STATUE OF DIANA. 


generally a giant among pygmies. ‘There was 
also a difference in the sky line of the respective 
edifices. Their moderate internal dimensions 
enabled the English builders to keep the roofs 
low, and thus give full effect to the height of the 
towers. Moreover, the English gave unity to 
their churches by placing the tallest feature in 
the centre. This the Continental builders did 
not do. There is, indeed, one church in which 
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this feature was carried out successfully, the 
Church of St. Senrin, Toulouse, France. This 
building is low, like an English cathedral, and 
hence a tower the same height as the fagade at 
Amiens suffices to give dignity to the whole. 
The typical English cathedral has three spires, 
which are always a pleasing group, and often 
surpass in grace and appropriateness anything to 
found upon the Continent. Even when, as 
at Norwich and Chichester, the spire is unsup- 
ported by any western tower, the same dignity of 
effect is produced as at Toulouse. The Cathedral 
at Salisbury, though it has no western towers, has 
so noble a spire in the centre that, when viewed 
from the east of the great transept, it is one of 
the most poetic masses of the Middle Ages. The 
fléche at Amiens is 424 feet high, while the spire 
of Salisbury is only 404, yet Amiens is not nearly 
so imposing as its English rival. _ 

After the departure of the Romans from Brit- 
ain the tribes were so disorganized that they had 
no thought for architecture. Even down through 
Alfred’s glorious reign English churches were 
like railway stations—made to last only till in- 
creasing trade compelled larger accommodations. 
The first towers were of wood. But the Con- 
queror brought in a love of art from France. 
In the Edwardian period conditions were favor- 
able. There was a Celtic hierarchy, steadied by 
a Saxon people, with a substratum of an earlier 
Celtic race. It was a state of things similar to 
what had happened in Athens. 

There are two classes of English towers, namely, 
those which occupy the centre and those which, 
in the most finished examples, are attached to the 
centre of the west end. They have a different 
effect and a different origin. The central lantern 
is the legitimate descendant of the Byzantine 
dome ; the western steeple still more directly 
comes from the Lombard campanile. The old 
Norman tower of Ely fell in 1322. Alan of Wal- 
singham rebuilt it, making the central area three 
times as large as it had been before, and with a 
poetry and propriety of design not to be found 
elsewhere. This was the only true Gothic dome 
ever built ; and the wonder is that, having been 
once suggested, any cathedral was ever afterward 
built without it. 

Lichfield, though one of the smallest of Eng- 
lish cathedrals, is also one of the most charming, 
having all its three spires complete. 

The three-towered churches are not less beauti- 
ful and characteristic of England than those with 
three spires. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
Lincoln Cathedral, as it stands on its cliff over- 
looking the fens. The height of the towers of 
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York is only 196 feet, and yet they are among 
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the finest objects in England. For poetry and 
the Angel tower at Canterbury, the 
groups of towers at Wells and Durham and the 
single one at Gloucester are unsurpassed. In 
grouping the members of a Gothie church ; in 
giving a varied and dignified sky line ; in balanc- 
ing every part against every other, so as to get the 
greatest value out of the whole, the English archi- 
tects have never been equaled. And then, theso 
fanes of prayer, surrounded by lawns and grass 
and bosky walks, have an added charm from their 
situation. To this Durham owes half of its fasci- 
nation, and Lincoln much of its grandeur. Ely 
would lose much if its park were gone; and 
Wells, with its wooded vale, forms a picture that 
wiil challenge comparison. 

Mention should be made of the bell towers of 
Russia and the great bells for which the Scythians: 
have been famous since the time of Herodotus. 
The tower is independent of the church at Mos- 
That of Ivan Veliki, erected by Czar Boris 
in 1600 A.D., is the finest in Russia. It has a 
total height of 269 feet, and with the cathedrals 
on either side makes up the finest group in the 
Kremlin. 

It is to be regretted that the domed churches 
did not live and predominate in Christendom. 
The dome, true emblem of the sky, alone was fit 
to symbolize the Deity of heaven. Had the Gothic 
architects applied themselves to the development 
of the circular form with the same zeal and skill 
displayed by their Byzantine brethren in that di- 
rection they would beyond question have pro- 
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duced something far more beautiful than any- 
thing ever reached by the Gothic style. But 
when the barbarians began to build they found 
the square form, with its straight lines, simpler 
and easier to construct. It thus happened that 
long before they became as civilized and expert 
as the Easterners were when they commenced 
their Christian architecture the Westerners had 
worked the rectangular shape into one of consid- 
erable beauty, and had adapted their ritual to it. 
Nave, chancel, transept, aisle, altar and choir 
were all arranged for the square building. In 
this way it became the sacred and appropriate 
form, and the domical styles were never allowed 
a fair trial in Western Europe. Many Gothic 
cathedrals were also built with wooden roofs, and 
so fell to ruin. 

Italy, France, Germany and England were the 
countries which contributed to architecture nearly 
all the original features it acquired after the fall 
of Rome. Scandinavia was too purely Aryan to 
be artistic; a few domed churches and tall, 

“graceful wooden spires constitute the contribu- 
tion of the Northerner to this subject. Three 
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domes, said to cover respectively the graves of 
Woden, Thor and Freya are of interest to the an- 
tiquarian. The island of Gothland presents East- 
ern types of pointed arches brought across Russia 
during the crusades. Scotland loved art little, 
and England less. From the days of Wallace and 
Bruce hatred of England threw the Scotch into 
French ideas of architecture. The warlike spirit 
that humbled Edward at Bannockburn, and has, 
in nearer times, crushed op- 
pression at Waterloo and 
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Saracens ; but instead thereof the Spaniard de- 
spised the Moor, and the Moor hated the Spaniard. 
To what forms of majesty and aspiration archi- 
tecture might have lent itself it would be hard 
to say had man been less pitilessly brutal to his 
fellow man. At Seville was the largest cathedral 
of the Middle Ages, covering 124,000 feet ; larger 
than that of Milan—108,000 feet; and yet Spain 
invented no new fashion in medixval architecture, 





Balaklava, was in no mood 
in the Middle Ages to trifle 
with English ideas of art. 
Accordingly we find the beau- 
tiful spires of Glasgow and 
Elgin Cathedrals after the 
fashion of Amiens and 
Rheims, rather than of Salis- 
bury and Lichfield. 

Ireland showed carly evi- 
dences of an original and 
highly artistic taste. The 
round towers were built with 
such art and elegance that 
they charm us to-day. But 
for seven centuries two races 
have lived together on the 
sweet isle of the Shamrock, 
the hated and the hating. 
Art is too tender a plant to 
thrive in a soil of hate; and 
the Irish have always pre- 
ferred the chaos of vengeance 
to peace under an oppressor. 

Spain, like Scotland and 
Ireland, had no indigenous 
architecture, so that her 
gorgeous displays and exqui- 
site harmonies are an o/la- 
podrida from many lands and 
races. ‘Toledo, Burgos and 
Leon borrowed from Amiens 
and Salisbury. Cordova has 
a noble German tower. Com- 
postella is a copy of St. Ser- 
nin, at Toulouse. At Lerida 
two noble Frankish towers 
give dignity to the whole building. The cimédorio 
or dome, at the intersection of the nave and 
transept, brought from Southern France, was one 
of the distinguishing marks of the Spanish cathe- 
drals. Salamanca has a dome of Byzantine con- 
struction ; and Tarragona has one which takes 
the same place that the octagon does at Ely. The 
Spanish might have learned how to manage pen- 
dentives from the beautiful Moresco style of tho 











CATHEDRAL TOWER, CORDOVA, SPAIN. 


A people who really did original work in this 
field were the Saracens. The Arab banished im- 
agery and adopted a style of his own called ara- 
besque. Te retains the dome and adds the min- 
aret, which is the tower of the Mohammedan. 
Not having large spaces to cover, he bars his 
surfaces with horizontal lines of color, the expres- 
sion of the lead of the desert. Not being tram- 
meled by precedents, he was the earliest to adopt 
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the pvinted 
arch, so con- 
venient in 
building the 
pendentives 
of a dome. 
His greatest 
feat of dom- 
ing is the 
Taj Mahal 
temple in 
India. Here 
there is a central dome resting on four arches, 
like those of St. Sophia. Four smailer domes 
surround and repeat the parent one. The dome 
and minaret are the chief outlines in the sil- 
houette of Mohammedan cities. When the Turks 
took Constantinople the Byzantine models became 
the standard of Moslem builders. Mehemet Ali 
left as his endur- 
ing monument the 
fairylike 
called by his name 
at Cairo, beside the 
Nile. When the 
first Caliphs decid- 
ed to make the 
human voice the 
vehicle for sum- 
moning the wor- 
shipers of Allah to 
prayer they invent- 
ed the minaret. 
The Moorish 
towers were unlike 
those of Italy, hav- 
ing the lower por- 
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tion of their square shafts covered with diaper 
decorations, while the upper story is very much 
broken in outline; but the Moorish towers were 
very high, and their architects were obliged to 
use ornamentation low enough down to be per- 
ceived. In the fine structure at Madison Square 
the architects have followed the lines of the 
Giralda at Seville, and, while not precisely copy- 
ing that famous tower, have produced a work of 
art which is the finest ornament of New York city. 

After the Gothic period came the Elizabethan, 





TRINITY CHUKCH, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cinquecento, Renaissance, or what you like, which : 
some choose to call a decadence. The eleventh 
and twelfth centuries were the era of tower and ; 
spire building. It was an epoch of building more 
glorious than the Pharaonic Age in Egypt, the 
period of Pericles in Greece, or the palmy days of 
the empire at Rome. New ideas were awaking, 
new forms of society appearing. Up to this time 
men were looking backward, studying antiquity ; 
henceforth they are looking forward. Behind is 
the classic column and square basilica ; before is : 
the clustered pier and domed cathedral. The 
Abbey of Cluny and the Coliseuam—the feelings 
of two ages, so different—are embodied in those 

two structures. St. Bernard and Nero were not 

more unlike than they. No tower, no dome, 
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no spire pointed heavenward from the Roman 
arena. Later came the architects of the Renais- 
sance, and men went back to Rome; then Michael 
Angelo hung the Pantheon in the air, and Chris- 
topher Wren built his monument of St. Paul’s in 
‘‘London’s streaming roar.” ‘The great domes 
of Florence, St. Peter’s, Paul’s In- 
valides constitute the real architecture of Europe 
at its maturity. All the past was preparation. 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages are its childhood 
and youth; St. 
The Pantheon was 
upon the the Max- 
entian Basilica was a barn; 
the Greeks were boys—delighit- 
ful doubt, but. still 
Their civ- 
ilization, compared to ours, was 
like a butterfly sipping among 
the flowers compared to an 
eagle soaring amid the 

According to Professor Ham- 
lin, of Columbia College, 
ern architecture illustrates the 
domi- 


and the 


Peter’s marks its entrance into 


manhood, a great pot sitting 


ground ; 


boy s, no 


unrine, adolescent, 


stars. 
mod- 


possibilities of metal 
cal construction. 
At the Vienna Ex- 
position of 1873 
there was a conical 
roof rotunda 330 
feet in diameter. 
The French at their 
Expositions of 1878 
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and 1889 used iron and glass domes with great 
Most of the modern domes executed in 
The 
Capitol at Washington has a diam- 
of 1354 feet, and is raised 2874 feet from 
the ground. The two western towers of Cologne 
are really modern efforts to reproduce the Gothic 
spirit. Notre Dame at Rouen is the tallest and 
ugliest of modern steeples; it is of cast iron. 
The spire, however, has been well treated in 
the Church of Ste. Clothilde at Paris. In the 
spires of the Votive Church at Vienna, the church 
upon the Glacis of Munich, and 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, the Gothic spirit is well 

reproduced. They are all about 
the same size. Mention should 
be made of Mr. Upjohn’s Cen. 
tral Congregational Church, 

which resembles thi 
Salisbury and of St, 
Mary’s at Oxford. It is 
elongated than the first 
more graceful than the 
ond; and, although of 
erate height, is 
the most 
fully designed of 

modern spires. 

Trinity Chureh 
New York, is 
a fine example of 

the same style, 
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metal are imitations of some stone design. 
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CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, TO BE ERECTED AT MORNINGSIDE FARK, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The fashion set by the celebrated Sir Chris- 
topher Wren in steeples, of which the Bow 
Church of Cheapside is the best instance, was fol- 
lowed by our colonial architects with extraordi- 
nary success. The ‘Old South,” the ‘ Old 
North” and Park Street Church, Boston, and 
‘North Avenue Church,” Cambridge, are fair 
types of what was done ; besides several fine stee- 
ples in Providence, New Haven and Harfford. 
Trinity Church, Boston, is Richardson’s master- 
piece, in the Romanesque style. ‘The Courthouse 
of Pittsburgh, with its noble tower, 420 feet high, 
is of the same style, and was not completed till 
after Richardson’s death. Some of the most ap- 
propriate wooden spires erected for New England 
country churches in the early part of the present 
century are still standing. 

Of domes in this country, one of the finest is 
the Jewish Temple of Beth Zion, erected at Buf- 
falo in 1890. It is patterned after the Eastern 
semicircular, Saracenic domes, and has a diameter 
of 80 feet, the largest wooden dome in the world. 

Nearer than 1890 is 1893. ‘The Administration 
Building of the Chicago Exposition, designed by 
Mr. Richard M. Hunt, is to have a dome of im- 
posing proportions, made of iron ribs and glass, 

That the Christian religion influenced the for- 
mation of the features peculiar to medieval and 
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modern architecture is unquestioned. The sacred 
architecture of any people bears impress of the } 


faith that gave it birth. The Hindoo has a se- ' 
vere ‘religion ; in caverned recesses he finds a 3 
place suited to the spirit of his worship. The j 


Egyptian was mysterious’; vast labyrinths are the 
chosen seats of his divinities. The religion of 
Greece was bright with lively fancy, but was tem- 
porary, definite, local. Look at their lovely tem- 
ples, with lines that run along the ground, as if 
unwilling to leave it. They tell us of a race to 
whom this world was everything. But turn and 
consider yonder magnificent house, reared in 
honor of the Christian’s God. Follow the lofty 
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tower, and sloping gable, and gently tapering : 
spire. The foundations are upon the earth, but 


the summit soars away to heaven. Buttress and 
pinnacle, pointed arch and mullioned window, de- ’ 
tails of aspiring majesty and vertical extension, ! 
climb along lines of huge proportion, if haply 
they may meet and touch the Infinite. Forgotten 
the mystery of the Nile, the gloom of the Ganges ; 
forgotten the white Acropolis with its peerless 
marbles ; the Parthenon, the maiden palace, dedi- 
cated to the tender winsomeness of woman; for- 
gotten the Tiber, Helicon and famed Castalia ; 
and man beside the Rhine, the Seine, the Thames, 
enshrines the deities of heart, hearth and home. 
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SHE wore my jewels with a regal pride: 
Her pale sweet face was strangely beautiful. 
She entered my grand house a stately bride, 
And there she plays the Lady Bountiful. 
I see her at my table gently rule, 
My carriage bears her in her laces fine, 
Yet like.a schoolboy still I am at school— 
She is not mine. 







Our solitude she makes so exquisite, 
My very soul seems stolen froin my breast; 
From mood to mood so softly will she flit, 
’Tis like a bird who takes an airy rest! 
I sigh my very heart out at her feet — 
A mockery doth cleave her glance, so fine 
That only love could trace it, bitter sweet— 
She is not mine. 














I hold her fair whe form so near, 80 near, 

Our warm breath mingles. kisses long and deep 
Leip to our lips, and clinging, seem so dear 

They are not parted even in languorous sleep ; 
But even when life in life seems knit so close, 

I feel her spirit droop, her being pine 
I only hold the petals of the rose! 
She is not mine. 
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Our children’s rollick-laughter fond and free 
She answers with a child’s fresh, careless smile ; 
She turns a look of kindly thought on me ‘ 
My God! Her thoughts-are absent all the while 
I own her body, acts, words—these she yields, | 
Her beauty that intoxicates like wine : e 
Her inner self she keeps, she hides, she shields— 
She is not mine. ’ I 
Shrinking away as curls the sensitive plant, 
Hoarding unseen the rich pearl of her dower, a 
Doling to me the measure, large yet scant— 
All but one gift—the perfume of the flower; 
She takes my love that flows like a great stream 
To lave her in its strength and health divine, ia 
As one might sip a cordial in a dream. ie 
She is not mine. 






‘* Escaped !” her lips say with their perfect bow ; 

‘* Not here!” her eyes speak as I search their wells; 
“ Seek vainly ! for that thrill you cannot know 

Sinks down beneath your touch !” her hand clas» tells. 
O hopeless fate! O world grown*poor and old ! 

© hopeless Heaven! how cold your glories shine! 
She loves me not. I purchased dross with gold. 

She never will be mine. 
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SPIRE OF THE ROUEN CATHEDRAL, FRANCE. 
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THE Bay of Spezzia is defined sharply enough 
on its western side by the long, hilly peninsula 
which parts it from the Mediterranean, but as 
this makes only a small angle with the general 





COAST NEAR VIAREGGIO, WHERE SHELLEY’S BODY WAS FOUND. 


trend of the coast line, its termination is less 
strongly marked on the opposite side. Of its 
beauties volumes could be—in fact, have been— 
written ; but there is a little town at the southern 
extremity which, in connection with the coast be- 
low, has a melancholy interest to every lover of 
English literature. Here, at Lerici, Shelley spent 
what proved to be the last months of his life. 
The town itself, once strongly fortified by its 
Pisan owners against their 
foes of Genoa on the one 
side and Lucca on the other, 
is a picturesque spot. The 
old castle crowns a_head- 
land, guarding the little 
harbor and overlooking the 
small but busy town. Ata 
short distance to the south- 
east i3 the Casa Magni, once 
a Jesuit seminary, which 
was occupied by Shelley. 
Looking across the beauti- 
ful gulf to the hills on its 
opposite shore and the isl- 
and of Palamaria, but a few 
miles from the grand group 
of the Carrara mountains, 
in the middle of the luxu- 
riant scenery of the Eastern 
Riviera, the house, though 
Vel. SXXIV., No. 2—12. 
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in itself not very attractive, was a fit home fora 
lover of nature. But Shelley’s residence within 
its walls was too soon cut short. There are 
strange tales (like those told with bated breath by 

old nurses by the fireside) 

that as the closing hour 

approached the spirits of 

the unseen world took 

bodily form and became 
a visible to the poet’s eye; 
\ tales of a dark-robed figure 
standing by his bedside 
beckoning him to follow; 
of a laughing child rising 
from the sea as he walked 
by moonlight on the ter- 
race, clapping its hands in 
glee; and of other warn- 
ings that the veil which 
parted him from the spirit 
world was vanishing away. 
Shelley delighted in the 
sea. On the 1st of July he 
left Lerici for Leghorn in a small sailing vessel. 
On the 8th he set out to return, accompanied 
only by his friend, Mr. Williams, and an English 
lad. The afternoon was hot and sultry, and as the 
sun became low a fearful squall burst upon the 
neighboring sea. What happened no one exactly 
knows, but they never came back to the shore. 
Day followed day, and the great sea kept its 
secret ; but at last, on July 22d, the corpse of 
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Shelley was washed up near Viareggio and that 
of Williams near Bocca Lerici, three miles away. 
It was not till three wecks afterward that the 
body of the sailor lad came ashore. Probably 
the felucca had either capsized or had been 
swamped at the first break of the storm; but 
when it was found, some three months afterward, 
men said it looked as if it had been run down, 
and even more ugly rumors got abroad that this 
was no accident, but the work of some Italians, 
done in the hope of plunder, as it was expected 
that the party had 
in charge a con- 
siderable sum of 
money. The 
bodies were at first 
buried in the sand 
with quicklime ; 
but at that time 
the Tuscan law re- 
quired ‘any ob- 
ject then cast 
ashore to be burn- 
ed, as a precaution 
against plague,” 


so, by the help of 
friends, the body 


of Shelley was 
committed to the 
flames * with fuel 
and frankincense, 
wine, salt and oil, 
the 
ments of a Greek 
cremation,” in the 
presence of 
Byron, Leigh 
Hunt and Tre- 
lawny. The 
corpse of Williams 
had been consum- 
ed in like fashion 
on the previous 
day. ‘‘It was a 
glorious day and 
a splendid pros- 
pect ; the cruel and calm sea before, the Ap- 
ennines behind. A curlew wheeled close to the 
pyre, screaming, and would not be driven away ; 
the flames arose golden and towering.” The in- 
urned ashes were entombed, as everyone knows, 
in the Protestant burial ground at Rome by the 
side of Keats’s grave, near the pyramid of Ces- 
tius. Much as there was to regret in Shellev’s life, 
there was more in his death, for such genius as his 
is rare, and if the work of springtide was so glori- 
ous, What might have been the summer fruitage ? 
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Born in Sussex, England, August 4th, 1792. 
Tuscan Coust, near Leghorn, July 28th, 1822 
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As the Gulf of Spezzia is left behind, the 
Magra broadens out into an estuary as it enters 
the sea, the river which formed in golden days 
the boundary between Liguria and Etruria. Five 
miles from the coast, and less than half the dis- 
tance from the river, is Sarzana, the chief city of 
the province, once fortified, and still containing 
a cathedral of some interest. It once gave birth 
to a Pope, Nicholas V., the founder of the Vatican 
Library, and in the neighborhood the family of 
the Buonapartes had their origin, a branch of it 

having emigrated 
to Corsica. Sar- 
zana bore former- 
ly the name of 
Luna Nova, as it 
had replaced an- 
other Luna which 
stood nearer to the 
mouth of the 
river. This place 
was in ruins even 
in the days of Lu- 
can, and now the 
traveler from Sar- 
zana to Pisa sees 
only ‘‘a strip of 
low, grassy land 
intervening be- 
tween him and the 
Here stood 
the ancient city. 
There is little 
enough to see. 
Beyond a few 
crumbling tombs 
and a fragment or 
two of Roman 
ruins, nothing re- 
mains of Luna. 
The fairy scene 
described by Ru- 
tilius, so appropri- 
ate to the spot 
which bore the 
name of the virgin 
queen of heaven, the ‘ fair white walls’ shaming 
with their brightness the untrodden snow, the 
smooth, many-tinted rocks overrun with laughing 
lilies, if not the pure creation of the poet, have 
now vanished from the sight. Vestiges of an 
amphitheatre, of a semicircular building which 
may be a theatre, of a circus, a piscina, and frag- 
ments of columns, pedestals for statues, blocks 
of pavement and inscriptions, are all that Luna 
has now to show.” 
sut all the while the grand group of the Car- 
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rara hills is in view, towering above a lowland re- 
gion which rolls down toward the coast. A branch 
line now leads from Avenza, a small seaport town 
from which the marble is shipped, to the town of 
Carrara, through scenery of singular beauty. The 
shelving banks and winding slopes of the fore- 
ground hills are clothed with olives and oaks and 
other trees; here and there groups of houses, 
white, gray and pink, cluster around a campa- 
nile tower on some coigne of vantage, while at the 
back rises the great mountain wall of the Apuan 
Alps, with its gleaming crags, scarred, it must be 
admitted, rather rudely and crudely by its mar- 
ble quarries, though the long slopes of screes be- 
neath these gashes in the more distant views al- 
most resemble the Alpine snows. 

The situation of the town is delightful, for it 
stands at the entrance of a rapidly narrowing val- 
ley, in a sufficiently elevated position to command 
a view of this exquisitely rich lowland as it shelves 
and rolls down to the gleaming sea. Nor is the 
place itself devoid of interest. One of its churches 
at least, St. Andrea, is a really handsome speci- 
men of the architecture of this part of Italy in 
the thirteenth century, but the quarries domi- 
nate, and their products are everywhere. Here 
are the studios of sculptors and the ateliers of 
workmen. ‘The fair white marble here, like sil- 
ver in the days of Solomon, is of little account ; 
it paves the streets, builds the houses, serves even 
for the basest uses, and is to be seen strewn or 


piled up everywhere to await dispersal by the 
trains to more distant regions. Beyond the 
streets of Carrara, in the direction of the mount- 
ains, carriage roads no longer exist. Lanes wind 
up the hills here and there in rather bewildering 
intricacy, among vines and olive groves, to ham- 
lets and quarries ; one, indeed, of rather larger 
size and more fixity of direction, keeps for a time 
near the river, if indeed the stream which flows 
by Carrara be worthy of that name, except when 
the storms are breaking or the snows are melting on 
the mountains. But all these lanes alike termi- 
nate in a quarry, are riven’ with deep ruts, plowed 
up like a field by the wheels of the heavy wagons 
that bring down the great blocks of marble. One 
meets these grinding and groaning on their way, 
drawn by yokes of dove-colored oxen {longer than 
that with which Elisha was plowing when the 
older prophet cast his mantle upon his shoulders), 
big, meek-looking beasts, mild-eyed and melan- 
choly as the lotus eaters. To meet them is not 
always an unmixed pleasure, for the lanes are 
narrow, and there is often no room to spare ; how 
the traffic is regulated in some parts is a problem 
which I have not yet solved. 

Carrara would come near to being an earthly 
paradise were it not for the mosquitoes, which 
are said to be such that they would have made 
even the Garden of Eden untenable, especially to 
its first inhabitants. Of them, however, I cannot 
speak, for 1 have never slept in the town, or even 
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visited it at the season when this curse of the 
earth is at its worst ; but I have no hesitation in 
asserting that the mountains of Carrara are not 
less beautiful in outline than those of any part of 
the main chain of the Alps of like elevation, while 
they are unequaled in color and variety of verd- 
ure. 

To Avenza succeeds Massa, 
beautifully situated among olive-clad heights, 
which are spotted with villas and densely covered 
with foliage. Like Carrara, it is to the 
mountains, and disputes with Carrara for the rep- 
utation of its quarries. ‘This town was once the 


a considerable town, 


close 
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the baptistery of one of the churches are some 
bronzes by Donatello. About half a dozen miles 
away, reached by a road which passes through 
beautiful are marble quarries cf 
Seravezza, which were first opened by Michael 
Angelo, and are still in full work. There is 
only one drawback to traveling by railroad in 
this region ; the train goes too fast. Let it be 
as slow as it will, and it can be very slow, we can 
never succeed in coming to a decision as to which 
is the most picturesquely situated place or the 
most lovely view. Comparisons nétoriously are 


scenery, the 


odious, but delightful as undoubtedly is the Ri- 














THE CREMATION OF SHELLEY, AT VIAREGGIO.— FROM THE PICTURE BY L. E. FOURNIER, PARIS SALON OF 1889. 


capital of a duchy, Massa-Carrara, and the title 
was borne by a sister of Napoleon I. Her large 
palace still remains ; her memory should endure, 
though not precisely in honor, for, according to 
Mr. Hare, she pulled down the old cathedral to 
improve the view from her windows. 

But if Massa is beautiful, so is Pietra Santa, a 
much smaller town inclosed by old walls and sin- 
gularly picturesque in outline. It has a fine old 
church, with a picturesque campanile, which, 
though slightly more modern than the church 
itself, has seen more than four centuries. The 
piazza, with the townhall, this church and an- 
other one, is a very characteristic feature. In 


viera di Ponenta to me, the Riviera di Levante 
seems even more lovely. 

After Pietra Santa the scenery becomes less at- 
tractive, the Apuan Alps begin to be left behind, 
and a wider strip of plain parts the Apennines 
from the sea. This, which is traversed by the 
railway, is in itself flat, stale, though perhaps not 
unprofitable to the husbandman. Viareggio, men- 
tioned on a previous page, nestles among its woods 
of oaks and pines, a place of some little note as a 
health resort ; and then the railway after emerg- 
ing from the forest strikes away from the sea, and 
crosses the marshy plains of the Serchio, toward 
the banks of the Arno. 





LEGHORN HARBOR. 
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It now approaches the grand group of ecclesi- 
astical buildings which rise above the walls of 
Pisa. As this town lies well inland, being six 
miles from the sea, we must content ourselves 
with a brief mention. But a long description is 
needless, for who does not know of its cathedral 
and its Campo Santo, of its baptistery and its lean- 
ing tower ? There is no more marvelous or com- 
plete group of ecclesiastical buildings in Europe, 
all built of the white marble of Carrara, now 
changed by age into a delicate cream color, but 
still almost dazzling in the glory of the midday 
sun, yet never so beautiful as when walls, arches 
and pinnacles are aglow at its rising or flushed at 
its setting. In the cloisters of the Campo Santo 
you may see monuments which range over nearly 
five centuries, and contrast ancient and modern 
art; the frescoes on their walls, thongh often ill 
preserved and not seldom of little merit, possess 
no small interest as illustrating medieval notions 
of a gospel of love and peace. Beneath their roof 
at the present time are sheltered a few relics of 
Roman and Etruscan days which will repay ex- 
amination. The very soil also of this God’s acre 
is not without an interest, for when the Iloly Land 
was lost to the Christians fifty-and-three shiploads 
of earth were brought hither from Jerusalem that 
the dead of Pisa might rest in ground which had 
been sanctified by the visible presence of their 
Redeemer. The cathedral is a grand example of 
the severe but stately style which was in favor 
about the end of the eleventh century, for it was 
consecrated in the year 1118. It commemorates 
a great naval victory won by the Pisans, three 
years before the battle of Ifastings, and the col- 
umns which support the arches of the interior 
were at once the spoils of classic buildings and the 
memorials of Pisan victories. The famous lean- 
ing tower, though later in date, harmonizes well in 
general style with the cathedral. 


Its position, no 
doubt, attracts most attention, for to the eye it 
seems remarkably insecure, but one cannot help 
wishing that the settlement had never occurred, 
for the slope is sufficient to interfere seriously 


with the harmony of the group. The baptistery 
also harmonizes with the cathedral, though it was 
not begun till some forty years after the latter 
was completed, and not only was more than a 
century in building, but also received some orna- 
mental additions in the fourteenth century. But 
though this cathedral group is the glory and the 
crown of Pisa, the best monument of its proudest 
days, there are other buildings of interest in the 
town itself; and the broad quays which flank the 
Arno on each side, the Lungarno by name, which 
form a continuous passage from one end of the 
town to the other, together with the four bridges 
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which link its older and newer part, are well 
worthy of more than a passing notice. 

The land bordering the Arno between Pisa and 
its junction with the Mediterranean has no charm 
for the traveler, however it may commend itself 
to the farmer. A few miles south of the river’s 
mouth is Leghorn, and on the eleven miles’ jour- 
ney by rail from it to Pisa the traveler sees as 
much, and perhaps more, than he could wish of 
the delta of the Arno. It is a vast alluvial plain, 
always low lying, in places marshy ; sometimes 
meadow land, sometimes arable. Iere and there 
are slight and inconspicuous lines of dunes, very 
probably the records of old sea margins as the 
river slowly encroached upon the Mediterranean, 
which are covered sometimes with a grove of 
pines, 

Leghorn is not an old town, and has little at- 
traction for the antiquarian or the artist. In 
fact, I think it, for its size, the most uninterest- 
ing town, whether on the sea or inlan], that I 
have entered in Italy. Brindisi is a dreary hole, 
but it has one or two objects of interest. Bari is 
not very attractive, but it has two churches, the 
architecture of which will repay long study; but 
Leghorn is almost a miracle of commonplace 
architecture and of dullness. Of course there is a 
harbor, of course there are ships, of course there 
is the sea, and all these possess a certain charm ; 
but really this is about as small as it can be under 
the circumstances, The town was a creation of 
the Medici, ‘‘the masterpiece of that dynasty.” 
In the middle of the sixteenth century it was an 
insignificant place, with between seven and eight 
hundred But it increased rapidly 
when the princes of that family took the town in 
hand and made it a cave of Adullam, whither the 
discontented or oppressed from other lands might 
resort : Jews and Moors from Spain and Portu- 
gal, escaping from persecution ; Roman Catholics 
from England, oppressed by the retaliatory laws 
of Elizabeth ; merchants from Marseilles, seeking 
refuge from civil war. Thus fostered, it was soon 
thronged by men of talent and energy ; it rapidly 
grew into an important centre of commerce, and 
now the town with its suburbs contains nearly 
100,000 souls. 

Leghorn is intersected by canals, sufficiently so 
to have been sometimes called a ‘‘ Little Venice,” 
and has been fortified, but as the defenses belong 
to the system of Vauban, they add little to either 
the interest or the picturesqueness of the place. 
Parts of the walls and the citadel remain, the 
latter being inclosed bya broad water ditch. The 
principal street has some good shops, and there 
are two fairly large piazzas; in one, bearing the 
name of Carlo Alberto, are statues of heroic size 


inhabitants. 
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to the last grand duke and to his predecessor. 
The inscription on the latter is highly flattering ; 
but that on the former states that the citizens 
had come to the conclusion that the continuance 
of the Austro-Lorenese dynasty was incompatible 
with the good order and happiness of Tuscany, 
and had accordingly voted union with Italy. The 
other piazza now bears Victor Emmanuel’s name ; 
in it are a building which formerly was a royal 
palace, the townhall, and the cathedral; the last 
a fair-sized church, but a rather plain specimen 
of the Renaissance style, with some handsome 
columns of real marble and a large amount of im- 
itation, painted to match. ‘There are also some 
remains of the old fortifications, though they are 
not so very old, by the side of the inner or orig- 
inal harbor. As this in course of time proved too 
shallow for vessels of modern bulk, the Porto Nu- 
ovo, or outer harbor, was begun nearly forty years 
since, and is protected from the waves by a semi- 
circular mole. Among the other lions of the 
place, and.they are all small, is a statue of Duke 
Ferdinand I., one of the founders of Legturn, 
with four Turkish slaves about the pedestal. The 
commerce of Leghorn chiefly consists of grain, 
cotton, wool and silk, and is carried on mainly 
with the eastern ports of the Mediterranean. 
There is also an important shipbuilding estab- 


lishment. It has, however, one link of interest 
with English literature, for in the Protestant 
cemetery was buried Tobias Smollett. There is 
a pleasant public walk by the sea margin outside 
the town, from whiere distant views of Elba and 
other islands are obtained. 

The hilly ground south of the broad valley of 
the Arno is of little interest, and for a consider- 
able distance a broad strip of land, a level plain 
of cornfields and meadow,*intervenes between the 
sea and the foot of the hills. Mere and there long 
lines of pine woods seem almost to border the 
former; the rounded spurs of the latter are 


thickly wooded, but are capped here and there by 
gray villages, seemingly surrounded by old walls, 
and are backed by the bolder outlines of the more 


distant Apennines. For many a long mile this 
kind of scenery will continue, this flat, marshy, 
dike- intersected plain, almost without a dwell- 
ing upon it, although village after village is seen 
perched like epaulets on the low shoulders of 
the hills. It is not difficult to understand why 
they are placed in this apparently inconvenient 
position, for we are at the beginning of the Tus- 
can Maremma, a district scourged by malaria dur- 
ing the suinmer months, and none too healthy, if 
one may judge by the looks of the peasants, dur- 
ing any time of the year. But one cannot fail to 
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observe that toward the northern extremity houses 
have become fairly common on this plain, and 
many of them are new, so that the efforts which 
have been made to improve the district by drain- 
ing seem to have met with success. For some 
time the seaward views are very fine; compara- 
tively near to the coast a hilly island rises steeply 
from the water and is crowned with a low round 
tower. Behind this lies Elba, a long, bold, hilly 
ridge, and far away, on a clear day, the great 
mountain mass of Corsica looms blue in the dis- 
tance. 

Elba has its interests for the geologist, its 
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abdication, and from May, 1814, to February, 
1815, he enjoyed the title of King of Elba. Then, 
while discontent was deepening in France, and 
ambassadors were disputing round the Congress 
table at Vienna, he suddenly gave the slip to the 
vesse!s which were watching the coast and landed 
in France to march in triumph to Paris, to be de- 
feated at Waterloo, and to die at St. Helena. 

The island is for the most part hilly, indeed al- 
most mountainous, for it rises at one place nearly 


three thousand feet above the sea. The valleys 


and lower slopes are rich and fertile, producing 


good 


fruit and fair wine, and the views are often 
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beauties for the lover of scenery. It has quarries 
of granite and serpentine, but its fame rests on 
its iron mines, which have been noted from very 
arly times and from which fine groups of crystals 
of hematite are still obtained. So famed was it in 
the days of the Roman Empire as to call forth 
from Virgil the well-known line, ‘‘ Insula inex- 
haustis chalybum generosa metallis.”” When these, 
its masters, had long passed away, it belonged in 
turn to Pisa, to Genoa, to Lucca, and, after others, 
to the Grand Duke Cosimo of Florence. Then it 
became Neapolitan, and at last French. As every- 
one knows, it was assigned to Napoleon after his 


of great beauty. The fisheries are of some im- 
portance, especially that of the tunny. Porto 
Ferrajo, the chief town, is a picturesquely situ- 
ated place, on the northern side, which still re- 
tains the forts built by Cosimo I. to defend his 
newly obtained territory, and the mansion, a very 
modest palace, inhabited by Napoleon. 

‘It must be confessed my isle is very little,” 
was Napoleon’s remark when for the first time he 
looked around over his kingdom from a mountain 
summit above Porto Ferrajo. Little it is in real- 


ity, for the island is not much more than fifteen 
miles long, and at the widest part ten miles 
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across; and truly little it must have seemed 

to the man who had dreamed of Europe for 

his empire, and had half realized his vision. 
pire, 


Nevertheless, as one of his historians remarks, 
‘if an empire could be supposed to exist 
within such a brief space, Elba possesses so 
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much both of beauty and variety as might con- 
stitute the scene of a summer night’s dream of 
sovereignty.” 

At first he professed to be “‘ perfectly resigned 
to his fate, often spoke of himself as a man polit- 
ically dead, and claimed credit for what he said 
on public affairs, as having no remaining interest 
in them.” A comment on himself in connection 
with Elba is amusing. Ile had been exploring his 
new domain in the company of Sir Niel Campbell, 
and had visited, as a matter of course, the iron 
mines. On being informed that they were valua- 
ble, and brought in a revenue of one hundred 
thousand dollars per annum, ‘ These, then,” he 
said, are mine.” But being reminded that he had 
conferred that revenue on the Legion of Honor, 
he exclaimed : ‘‘ Where was my head when I made 
such a grant? But I have made many-.foolish de- 
crees of that sort !” 

He set to work at once to explore every corner 
of the island, and then to design a number of im- 
provements and alterations on a scale which, had 
they been carried into execution with the means 
which he possessed, would have perhaps taken his 
lifetime to execute. The instinct of the con- 
queror was by no means dead within him; for 
‘one of his first, and perhaps most characteristic, 
proposals was to aggrandize and extend his Lilli- 
putian dominions by the occupation of an unin- 
habited island called Pianosa, which had been left 
desolate on account of the frequent descents of 
the corsairs. Ile sent thirty of his guards, with 
ten of the independent company belonging to the 
island, upon this expedition (what a contrast to 
those which he had formerly directed !), sketched 
out a plan of fortification, and remarked, with 
complacency : ‘ Europe will say that I have al- 
ready made a conquest.’” 

He was after a short time joined on the island 
by his mother and his sister Pauline, and not a 
few of those who had once fought under his flag 
drifted gradually to Elba and took service in his 
guards. A plot was organized in France, and 
when all was ready Napoleon availed himself of 
the temporary absence of Sir Niel Campbell and 
of an English cruiser and set sail from Elba. 

At four in the afternoon of Sunday, the 26th 
February, ‘‘a signal gun was fired, the drums 
beat to arms, the officers tumbled what they could 
of their effects into flour sacks, the men arranged 
their knapsacks, the embarkation began, and at 
eight in the evening they were under way.” He 
had more than one narrow escape on his voyage ; 
for he was hailed by a French frigate. His sol- 
diers, however, had concealed themselves, and his 
captain was acquainted with the commander of 
the frigate, so no suspicions were excited. Sir 
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Nicl Campbell also, as soon as he found out what 
had happened, gave chase in a sloop of war, but 
only arrived in time to obtain a distant view of 
Napoleon’s flotilla as its passengers landed. 

Capraja, a lovely island to the northwest of 
Elba, is rather nearer to Corsica than to Italy. 
Though less than four miles long, and not half 
this breadth, it rivals either in hilliness, for its 
ridges rise in two places more than 1,400 feet 
above the sea. Saracen, Genoese, Pisan and 
Corsican have caused it in bygone times to lead: 
a rather troubled existence, and even so late as 
1796 Nelson knocked to pieces the fort which 
defended its harbor, and occupied the island. 

“‘The ‘stagno,’ or lagoon, the sea marsh of 
Strabo, is a vast expanse of stagnant salt water, 
so shallow that it may be forded in parts, yet 
never dried up by the hottest summer ; the curse 
of the country around for the foul and pestilent 
vapor and the swarms of mosquitoes and other 
insects it generates at that season, yet compensat- 
ing the inhabitants with an abundance of fish. 
The fishery is generally carried on at night, and 
in the way often practiced in Italy and Sicily, by 
harpooning the fish, which are attracted by a 
light in the prow of the boat. It is a curious 
sight on calm nights to see hundreds of these 
little skiffs or canoes wandering about with their 
lights, and making an ever-moving illumination 
on the surface of the lake. 

Elba seems to maintain some relation with the 
mainland by means of the hilly promontory which 
supports the houses of Piombino, a small town, 
chiefly interesting as being at no great distance 
from Populonia, an old Etruscan city of which 
some considerable ruins still remain, Here, when 
the clans gathered to bring back the Tarquins to 
Rome, stood 

—‘* sea-girt Populonia 

Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain tops 
Fringing the southern sky.” 


But long after Lars Porsenna of Clusium had 
retreated baffled from the broken bridge Populo- 
nia continued to be a place of some importance, 
for it has a castle erected in the Middle Ages. 
But now it is only a poor village ; it retains, how- 
ever, fragments of building recallitig its Roman 
masters, and its walls of polygonal masonry carry 
us back to the era of the Etruscans. 

It must not be forgotten that almost the whole 
of the coast line described in this article, from the 
River Magra to Civita Vecchia, belonged to that 
mysterious and, not so long since, almost un- 
known people, the Etruscans. Indeed, at one 
time their sway extended for a considerable dis- 
tance north and south of these limits. Even now 
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there is much dispute as to their origin, but they 
were a@ powerful and civilized race before Rome 
was so much as founded. They strove with it 
for supremacy in Italy, and were not finally sub- 
dued by that nation until the third century be- 
fore our era. 

‘* Etruria was of old densely populated, not only 
in those parts which are still inhabited, but also, 
as is proved by remains of cities and cemeteries, 
in tracts now desolated by malaria and relapsed 
into the desert ; and what is now the fen or the 
jungle, the haunt of the wild boar, the buffalo, 
the fox and the noxious reptile, where man often 
dreads to stay his steps, and hurries away from a 
plague-stricken land, of old yielded rich harvests 
of corn, wine and oil, and contained numerous 
cities mighty and opulent, into whose laps com- 
merce poured the treasures of the East and the 
more precious produce of Hellenic genius. Most 
of these ancient sites are now without a habitant, 
furrowed yearly by the plow, or forsaken as un- 
profitable wildernesses ; and such as are still oc- 
cupied are, with few exceptions, mere phantoms 
of their pristine greatness, mere villages in the 
place of populous cities. On every hand are 
traces of bygone civilization, inferior in quality, 
no doubt, to that which at present exists, but 
much wider in extent and exerting far greater 
influence on the neighboring nations and on the 
destinies of the world.” 

South of this headland the Maremma proper 
begins. Follonica, the only place for some dis- 
tance which can be called a town, is blackened 
with smoke to an extent unusual in Italy, for 
here much of the iron ore from Elba is smelted. 
But the views in the neighborhood, notwithstand- 
ing the flatness of the marshy or scrub-covered 
plain, are not without a charm. The inland 
hills are often attractive ; to the north lie the 
headland of Piombino and sea-girt Elba, to the 
south the promontory of Castiglione, which ends 
in a lower line of bluff capped by a tower, and the 
irregular little island of Formica. At Castiglione 
della Pescaia is a little harbor, once fortified, 
which exports wood and charcoal, the products of 
the neighboring hills. The promontory of Cas- 
tiglione must once have been an island, for it is 
parted from the inland range by the level plain 
of the Maremma. Presently Grosseto, the pict- 
uresque capital of the-Maremma, appears, perched 
on steeply rising ground above the inclosing 
plain, its sky line relieved by a couple of low 
towers and a dome; it has been protected with 
defenses, which date probably from late in the 
seventeenth century. Then, after the Ombrone 
has been crossed, one of the rivers which issue 
from the Apennines, the promontory of Tala- 
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mone comes down to the sea, protecting the vil- 
lage of the same name. It is a picturesque little 
place, overlooked by an old castle, and the anchor- 
age is sheltered by the island of S. Giglio, quiet 
enough now, but the guidebook tells us that here, 
225 years before the Christian era, the Roman 
troops disembarked and scattered an invading 
Gaulish army. But to the south lies another 
promontory on a larger scale than 'T'alamone ; 
this is the Monte Argentario, the steep slopes of 
which are a mass of forests. The views on this 
part of the coast are exceptionally attractive. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to find anything 
more striking than the situation of Orbitello. 
The town lies at the foot of the mountain, for 
Argentario, since it rises full 2,000 feet above 
the sea, and is bold in outline, deserves the name. 
It is almost separated from the mainland by a 
great salt-water lagoon, which is bounded on each 
side by two low and narrow strips of land. The 
best view is from the south, where we look across 
a curve of the sea to the town and to Monte Ar- 
gentario with its double summit, which, as the 
border of the lagoon is so low, seems to be com- 
pletely insulated. 

Orbitello is clearly proved to have been an 
Etruscan town ; perhaps, according to Mr. Den- 
nis,* founded by the Pelasgi, ‘‘for the founda- 
tions of the sea wall which surrounds it on three 
sides are of vast polygonal blocks, just such as 
are seen in many ancient sites of Central Italy 
(Norba, Segni, Palestrina, to wit), and such as 
the walls of the neighboring Cosa.” 
Tombs of Etruscan construction have also been 
found in the immediate neighborhood of the 
city, on the isthmus of sand which connects it 
with the mainland, Others also have been foun. 
within the circuit of the walls. The tombs have 
been unusually productive$ in part, no doubt, be- 
cause they appear to have escaped early spoilers. 
Vases, numerous articles in bronze and gold or- 
naments of great beauty have been found. Of the 
town itself, which from the distance has a very 
picturesque aspect, Mr. Dennis says: ‘It is a 
place of some size, having nearly 3,000 inhab- 
itants, and among Maremma towns is second omly 
to Grosseto. It is a proof how much population 
tends to salubrity in the Maremma that Orbitello, 
though in the midst of a stagnant lagoon ten 
square miles in extent, is comparatively healthy, 
and has almost doubled its population in twenty- 
four years, while Talamone and other small places 
along the coast are almost deserted in summer, 
and the few people that remain become bloated 
like wine skins or yellow as lizards.” But the 
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inland district is full of ruins and 
remnants of towns which in many 
eases were strongholds long before 
Romulus traced out the lines of the 
walls of Rome with his plow, if in- 
deed that ever happened. Ansedonia, 
the ancient Cosa, is a very few miles 
away, Rusellx, Saturnia, Sovana at a 
considerably greater distance ; farther 
to the south rises another of these 
forest-clad ridges which, whether in- 
sulated by sea or by fen, are so char- 
acteristic of this portion of the Italian 
coast. Here the old walls of Corno, 
another Etruscan town, may be seen 
to rise above the olive trees and the 
holm oaks. 

Beyond this the lowland becomes 
more undulating, and the foreground 
scenery a little less monotonous. Cor- 
neto now appears, crowning a gently 
shelving plateau at the end of a spui 
from the inland hills, which is guarded 
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at last by a line of cliffs. Inclosed by a ring of old 


walls, like Cortona, it ‘lifts to heaven a diadem of 
towers.” In site and in aspect it is a typical example 
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of one of the old cities of Etruria. Three hundred 
feet and more above the plain which parts it from 
the sea, with the gleaming waters full in view on 
one side and the forest-clad ranges on the other, 
the outlook is a charming one, and the attractions 
within its walls are’ by no means slight. There 
are several old churches, and numerous Etruscan 
and Roman antiquities are preserved in the mnu- 
nicipal museum, The town itself, however, is 
not of Etruscan origin ; its foundation dates only 
from the Middle Ages; but on an opposite and 
yet more insulated hill the ruins of Tarquinii, 
one of the great cities of the Etrurian League, can 
still be traced ; hardly less important than Veii, 
one of the most active cities in the endeavor to 
restore the dynasty of the Tarquins, it continued 
to flourish after it had submitted to Rome, but it 
declined in the dark days which followed the fall 
of the empire, and never held up its head after it 
had been sacked by the Saracens, till at last it 
was deserted for Corneto, and met the usual fate 
of becoming a quarry for the new town. Only 
the remnants of buildings and of its defenses are 
now visible; but the great necropolis which lies 
to the southeast of the Corneto, and on the same 
spur with it, has vielded numerous antiquities. 
A romantic tale of its discovery, so late as 1823 
is related in the A native of 
neto in digging accidentally broke into a 
Through the hole he beheld the figure of a war- 
rior extended at length, accoutred in full armor. 
For a few minutes he gazed astonished, then the 
form of the dead almost like a 
ghost, for it crumbled into dust under the influ- 
ence of the fresh air. 
chambers have since been opened ; the contents, 
vases, bronzes, gems and ornaments, have been 
removed to museums or scattered among the cab- 
inets of collectors, but the mural paintings still 
remain. They are the works of various periods 
from the sixth to the second or third century be- 
fore the Christian era, and are indicative of the 
influence exercised by Greek art on the earlier in- 
habitants of Italy. 

As the headland, crowned by the walls of Cor- 
neto, recedes into the distance a little river is 
crossed, which, unimportant as it seems, has a 
place in ecclesiastical legend, for we are informed 
that at the Torre Bertaldo, near its mouth, an 
angel dispelled St. Augustine’s doubts on the sub- 
ject of the Trinity. Then the road approaches 
the largest port on the coast since Leghorn was 
left. 

Civita Vecchia, as the name implies, is an old 
town, which, after the decline of Ostia, served 
for centuries as the port of Rome. It was founded 
by Trajan, and sometimes bore his name in olden 
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time, but there is little or nothing within the 
walls to indicate so great an antiquity. It was 
harried, like so many other places near the coast, 
by the Saracens, and for some years was entirely 
deserted, but about the middle of the ninth cent- 
ury the inhabitants returned to it, and the town, 
which then acquired its present name, by degrees 
grew into importance as the temporal power of 
the Papacy increased. If there is little to induce 
the traveler to halt, there is not much more to 
tempt the artist. Civita Veechia occupies a very 
low and faintly defined headland. Its houses are 
whitish in color, square in outline, and rather 
flat-topped. There are no conspicuous towers or 
domes. It was once inclosed by fortifications, 
built at various dates about the seventeenth cent- 
ury. These, however, have been removed on the 
land side, but still remain fairly perfect in the 
neighborhood of the harbor, the entrance to 
which is protected by a small island, from which 
rises a low massive tower and a high circular 
pharos. There is neither animation nor com- 
merce left in the place ; what little there was dis- 
appeared when the railway was opened. It is liy- 
ing up to its name, and its old age cannot be 
called vigorous, 

South of Civita Vecchia the coast region, 
though often monotonous enough, becomes for a 
time slightly more diversified. There is still some 
marshy ground, still some level plain, but the 
low and gently rolling hills which border the 
main mass of the Apennines extend at times 
down to the sea, and even diversify its coast line, 
broken by a low headland. 


This now and again, 
as at Santa Marinella, is crowned by an old cas- 


tle. All around much evergreen scrub is seen, 
growing in tufts among tracts of coarse 
herbage, there expanding into actual thickets of 
considerable extent, and the views sometimes be- 
more varied, and even pretty. Santa 
Severa, a large castle built of graystone, with its 
keeplike group of higher towers on its low crag 
overlooking the sea, reminds us of some old 
fortress on the Fifeshire coast. Near this head- 
land, so antiquarians say, was Pyrgos, once the 
port of the Etruscan town of Cere, which lies 
away among the hills at a distance of some half- 
dozen Ilere and there also a lonely old 
tower may be noticed along this part of the coast. 
Like them, they are a memorial of troublous 
times, when the invader was dreaded. They were 
erected to protect the Tuscan coast from the de- 
scents of the Moors, who for centuries were the 
scourge of the Mediterranean. Again and again 
these corsairs swooped down ; now a small flotilla 
would attack some weakly defended town ; now 
a single ship would land its boatload of pirates 
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on some unguarded beach to plunder a neighbor- 
ing village or a few scattered farms, and would 
retreat from the raid with a little spoil and a 
small band of captives, doomed to slavery, leaving 
behind smoking ruins and bleeding corpses. It 
is strange to think how long it was before perfect 
immunity was secured from these curses of the 
Mediterranean. 

The scenery for a time continues to impror.. 
The oak woods become higher, the inland hills 
are more varied in outline and are forest-clad. 
Here peeps out a crag, there a village or a castle. 
At Palo a large, unattractive villa and a pictur- 
esque old castle overlook a fine line of seabeach, 
where the less wealthy classes in Rome come down 
for a breath of fresh air in the hot days of sum- 
mer. It also marks the site of Alsium, where, in 
Roman times, one or two personages of note, of 
whom Pompey was the most important, had coun- 
try sesidences. For a time there is no more level 
plain ; the land everywhere shelves gently to the 
sea, covered with wood or with coarse herbage. But 
before long there is another change, and the great 
plain of the Tiber opens out before our eyes, ex- 
tending on one hand to the not distant sea, on 
the other to the hills of Rome. It is flat, dreary 
and unattractive, at any rate in the winter sea- 
son. It is cut up by dikes, which are bordered 
by low banks. Here and there herds of mouse- 
colored oxen with long horns are feeding, and 
hayricks, round, with low conieal tops, are feat- 
ures more conspicuous than cottages. ‘The Tiber 
winds on its serpentine course through this fen- 
land plain, a muddy stream, which it was compli- 
mentary for the Romans to designate flavus, 
unless that word meant a color anything but at- 
tractive. One low tower in the distance marks 
the site of Porto, another that of Ostia, and near 
the latter a long grove of pines is a welcome vari- 
ation to the monotony of the landscape. 

These two towns have had their day of great- 
ness. ‘The former, as its name implies, was once 
the port of Rome, and in the early days of Chris- 
tianity was a place of note. It was founded by 
Trajan, in the neighborhood of a harbor con- 
structed by Claudius; for this, like that of Ostia, 
which it was designed to replaze, was already be- 
coming choked up. But though emperors may 
propose, a river disposes, especially when its mud 
is in question. The port of Trajan has long since 
met with the same fate ; it is now only a shallow 
basin two miles from the sea. Of lute years con- 
siderable excavations have been made at Porto on 
the estate of Prince Tortonia, to whom the whole 
site belongs. The port constructed by Trajan 
was hexagonal in form; it was surrounded by 
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warehouses and communicated with the sea by a 
canal. Between it and the outer or Claudian port 
a palace was built for the emperor, and the re- 
mains of the wall erected by Constantine to pro- 
tect the harbor on the side of the land can still be 
seen, The only medieval antiquities which Porto 
contains are the old castle, which serves as the 
episcopal palace, and the tower of the Church of 
Santa Rufina, which is at least as old as the tenth 
century. 

Ostia, which is a place of much greater an- 
tiquity than Porto, is not so deserted, though its 
star declined as that of the other rose. Founded, 
as some say, by Ancus Martius, it was the port 
of Rome until the first century of the present era. 
Then the silting up of its communication with the 
sea caused the transference of the commerce to 
Porto, but “ the fame of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, the numerous villas of the Roman patri- 
cians abundantly scattered along the coast, and 
the crowds of people who frequented its shores for 
the benefit of sea bathing, sustained the prosperity 
of the city for some time after the destruction of 
its harbor.” But at last it went downhill, and 
then invaders came. Once it had contained eighty 
thousand inhabitants; in the days of the Medici 
it was a poor village, and the people eked out 
their miserable existences by making lime of the 
marbles of the ruined temples! So here the van- 
dalism of peasants, even more than of patricians, 
has swept away many a choice relic of classic days. 
Villas and temples alike have been destroyed ; the 
sea is now at a distance ; Ostia is but a small vil- 
lage, “one of the most picturesque though mel- 
ancholy sites near Rome ;” but during the greater 
part of the present century careful excavations 
have been made, many valuable art treasures have 
been unearthed, and a congiderable portion of the 
ancient city has been laid bare. Shops and dwell- 
ings, temples and baths, the theatre and the 
forum, with many a remnant of the ancient town, 
can now be examined, and numerous antiquities 
of smaller size are preserved in the museum at the 
old castle. This, with its strong bastions, its lofty 
circular tower and huge machicolations, is a very 
striking object as it rises above the plain ‘ mass- 
ive and gray against the sky line.” It has been 
drawn by artists not a few, from Raffaelle, who 
saw it when it had not very long been completed, 
down to the present time; and ‘‘the tiny town, 
huddled into the narrow fortified space which 
forms as it were an outer bastion of the castle, 
contains the small semi-Gothic cathedral . . . 
scarcely larger than a chapel, and seeming out of 
keeping with the historical recollections of so 
many mighty cardinal bishops,” 
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> LITTLE before ten o’clock 
one morning in the early 
summer of 1886 a messenger 
entered the office of the Cen- 
tral Police Station in New 
York city, and excitedly 
stated that an extensive dia- 
mond robbery had been per- 
petrated at the establishment 
of Clemenshaw & Chantry, 
in Maiden Lane, and that Mr. Clemenshaw desired 
the immediate presence of a skillful detective. 

Inspector Brice, being at that moment on duty, 
was given charge of the case, and followed by a 
member of the reserve, accompanied the messen- 
ger. Inspector Brice was a man remarkable both 
in appearance and characteristics. In person he 
was short and very broad. Ilis vast physical 
strength was as well known to his associates as 
his wonderful self-possession, collectedness of 
mind and readiness of resource in moments of 
sudden and extreme necessity. A man of really 
narrow mind and limited intelligence, his long 
experience with crimes and criminals had given 
him an intuitive perception, the result merely of 
constant practice, that bore a close resemblance 
to the educated. insight of a broad and keen intel- 
lect. Ile was tenacious of his views and conclu- 
sions to the verge of reckless obstinacy, and, as is 
very frequently the case with men of his calibre, 
possessed a memory remarkably retentive. 

Though in their hurried walk of less than ten 
minutes he sought by skillful questioning to glean 
from his companion some facts as to the robbery, 
he learned practically nothing, and he entered 
the spacious storeroom of Clemenshaw & Chantry 
without a single impression or idea relative to the 
crime he was to investigate. 

He had been in the establishment before. The 
ground floor consisted of one large room whose 
rows of show cases were filled with one of the 
largest stocks of jewelry and silverware in the 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 2—13. 
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country. The firm ranked as one of the richest 
and most extensive diamond and jewelry import- 
ers in America. At the rear of the room an 
office had been partitioned off, and in the other 
corner a slight railing inclosed the desk of the 
head salesman. 

When Inspector Brice, having placed his subor- 
dinate within sight of the door, entered, he was 
taken at once to the office. At the door he was 
met by Mr. Clemenshaw, the senior partner of 
the firm, a man of almost sixty years of age. He 
was pale and trembling. 

‘**Come in, inspector,” he said ; and closing the 
door behind the officer, he excitedly exclaimed : 
‘“We have been robbed! robbed of over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds! And 
there is the thief !” 

At these startling words the inspector looked 
at a young man, the only other occupant of the of- 
fice. He was seated at a desk, one arm resting care- 
lessly on it, and the thumb of the other hand 
thrust into the armhole of his waistcoat. Lean- 
ing back in the chair with crossed legs, he looked 
with pale though defiant face at the two men who 
confronted him. As the inspector turned upon 
him he spoke. 

‘*T am not the thief,” he said. 

There was no excitement in his voite. It was 
calm and measured. Tis eyes looked steadily 
into the inspector’s face as that officer took a 
careful survey of his features, stamping them in- 
delibly on his memory. 

It was not a face to attract any special notice. 
It was good-looking enough, without being hand- 
some. His eyes were of a clear gray, set wide 
apart, and constituted the only feature which a 
passing observer would be likely to remember. A 
slight mustache of chestnut brown shaded his 
mouth, and the hair was of the same hue. 

A momentary pause followed the last words. 

‘‘Who is this man?” asked the inspector, 
quietly. 
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“It is Mr. Paul Dayton,” replied Mr. Clemen- 
shaw, ‘‘our head salesman, and the only one ex- 
cept myself and Mr. Chantry who knows the com- 
bination of the vault.” 

Following the gesture of Mr. Clemenshaw’s 
hands, the inspector turned his eyes to where the 
massive double doors of a fire and burglar proof 
vault were standing open. 

‘‘ Were the diamonds in there ?” the inspector 
asked, pointing to the vault. 

* Yesterday afternoon I placed in 
a separate compartment of that vault diamonds 
that cost us one hundred and eighteen thousand 
dollars, some of them still in their original pack- 
ages. I locked the compartment with my own 
hands, and closed and locked the inner and outer 
doors of the vault. This morning I find every- 
thing as I left it, but the diamonds are gone.” 

A low whistle escaped the lips of the detective. 
Without a word he stepped to the vault, and with 
skillful hand and listening ear shot the bolts and 
turned the combinations on both doors. They 
worked perfectly. There had been no violence. 
Followed by Mr. Clemenshaw, he entered the 
vault. A gas jet was burning inside. 


They were. 


The whole 


of one side was taken up with a number of safes. 
One was open, with a bunch of keys hanging 


from the lock. 

«There is where the diamonds were !” cried Mr. 
Clemenshaw. ‘‘I placed them there myself yes- 
terday afternoon, and locked the door.” 

The inspector examined the safe minutely. 
He took the key from the lock and looked at it. 

*‘IIas anyone else a key ?” he asked. 

** No one.” 

“Not even Mr. Chantry ?” 

“* Not even Mr. Chantry.” 

“Do you carry these keys about you ?” 

67 do.” ; 

** Did you have them with you all last night ?” 

“* They never left my pocket since I locked that 
door yesterday afternoon.” 

They returned to the office. 
moved. 

** Let us ascertain a 


Dayton had not 


few facts,” said the in- 
spector, and commenced a close cross-examination 
of Mr. Clemenshaw. 

It appeared that the store was closed at five 
o’clock the preceding evening, but that one of 
the employés had waited there until six o'clock, 
when the night watchman came. This watchman 
had been sent for, but had not yet come. When 
Mr. Clemenshaw came to the store at nine o’clock 
the employés were all there. Dayton was busy 
with the correspondence at his desk in the other 
corner of the room. Mr. Clemenshaw had almost 
immediately opened the vault and the safe, to 
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take out the diamonds and complete the exam- 
ination and entry of them on the books. They 
had been received only two days before from 
Paris, and composed the largest single invoice 
that the firm had ever received. They were billed 
at one hundred and eighteen thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

“T hardly know what I did when I found them 
gone,” said Mr. Clemenshaw. ‘I know I ran 
out of the office, crying, ‘ We are robbed ! Then 
this man came up and dragged me back into the 
office, and asked me what was the matter. The 
look in his face brought me back to my senses. I 
think as soon as I saw him I seemed to know he 
had taken them, and I accused him. He sank 
back in a chair as if he had been shot when I did 
He said, ‘I am innocent,’ but would not 
speak another word until you came. I ordered 
the doors locked, sent a dispatch to Mr. Chantry, 
and sent messengers for you and Mr. Burket, the 
night watchman.” 
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By this time the inspector had begun to see 
how this thing would end. As Mr. Clemenshaw 
spoke he watched the other man closely, but he 
never moved or looked up. When Mr. Clemen- 
shaw had finished, the detective spoke to him. 

** Well, Mr. Dayton,” he said, ‘‘ what have you 
to say about this ?” 

He faced his interrogator with steady eyes. 

** Nothing, except that I do not know anything 
whatever about the diamonds.” 

‘You scoundrel !” cried old Mr. Clemenshaw, 
shaking with anger. ‘* Did you not admit you 
were here last night ?—and who else could have 
taken them ?” 

Dayton turned on him like a flash of lightning. 

*« How about you ?” 

The three words made Mr. Clemenshaw stag- 
ger. They brought to him with overpowering 
force the possibility that there was another feature 
of this case which had never entered his mind. It 
might be said that he stole the diamonds. Such 
things had been known. Then he would be sus- 
pected, his private life would be searchingly in- 
vestigated, and who knows what might happen ? 
It was a horrible thought to him, and in a mo- 
ment his anger, his animation, his excitement 
vanished. The detective looked at him. Before 
he had time to speak the office door was thrown 
open, and two people entered, a messenger boy 
and Burket, the night watchman. The inspector 
opened the dispatch and read aloud : 


‘‘ Pura., June —, 1886.—Will return on the 11:40. Do 
nothing till I come. Emin OCnantry.” 


The inspector turned to Burket and looked him 
over, 















** You are the night watchman ?” he demanded. 
*¢] am, sir.” 


«* What time did you come here last evening ?” 


“‘ A few minutes before six.” 

«Who was here ?” 

“Mr. Haines was waiting for me.” 

** Where was he ?” 

** He was sitting on the doorstep, smoking.” 

“‘Did he say anything to you ?” 

‘« Te passed the time of day and went right off, 
as he always does.” 

«* Tell us everything you did and saw.” 

*‘T did nothing but what I always do. I know 
my orders, and I carry them out. I came in and 
locked the door. Then I went through the whole 
building and tried the shutters and doors, from 
attic to basement. Then I sat down at Mr. Day- 
ton’s desk over there and read the paper. It 
must have been near eight o’clock when I got up 
and made my second round.” 

** Did you go into the office ?” broke in the in- 
spector. 

“Sure I did. And tried the vault doors” 

“Ts there a light kept burning in the office ?” 

“‘ Yes, the one right over the vault doors.” 

«And the door is left open ?” 

** Yes, the door is always left open.” 

“‘ Well, go on.” 

** After making my second round I sat down 
again at Mr. Dayton’s desk and did some writing. 
At half-past nine [ ‘got up to make my third 
round, and was going upstairs when I heard the 
door unlocked, and Mr. Dayton came in.” 

** Quite sure that it was half-past nine ?” 

“Yes; I looked at the clock just before I got 
up, and it was just half-past nine.” 

‘Does Mr. Dayton come here often in the 
evening ?” 

‘‘Well, no, I can’t say often; but he comes 
sometimes.” 

“What does he come for ?” 

‘Generally to do some writing.” 

** What did he do last night.” 

** He came in and went to his desk, and said he 
had some letters to write. I went upstairs and 
made my round, and came down again.” 

** How long were you upstairs ?” 

“Not over five minutes. When I came down 
Mr. Dayton was writing at his desk.” 

“* How long did he stay ?” 

For the first time the watchman hesitated and 
stammered before he replied. 

** He went away at half-past ten.” 

The detective looked him straight in the eyes. 

‘© Now tell me,” he said, ‘‘ were you here all 
the time Mr. Dayton was here ?” 

The detective’s perception was not at fault. 
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The man stammered and hesitated again, and 
then said : 

‘No, I was not.” 

‘** Where did he send you ?” the inspector asked, 
suddenly. Burket’s answer was instant. 

‘He did not send me anywhere. I asked him 
if I could go ont for a few minutes while he was 
here, and he said I could.” 

** Where did you go ?” 

‘‘T went to Keeler’s saloon to see my brother, 
Tim Burket.” 

‘** How long were you gone ?” 

“Tt struck ten o’clock just after I got into 
Keeler’s, and at half-past I was back here again.” 

‘Where was Dayton ?” 

“When I came back he was sitting with his 
coat and hat on, waiting for me, and as soon as I 
came in he said good night and went away.” 

The man’s answers were quick and ready, and 
it was evident to the inspector that he was telling 
the truth. He asked a number of other ques- 
tions, but nothing having any bearing on the 
robbery was elicited. 

During all this time the two other ocenpants 
of the room sat silent and motionless, Dayton 
was leaning back in his chair, his eyes wandering 
restlessly around. Mr. Clemenshaw had _recov- 
ered in some degree his composure, but still sat 
with his head resting on his hand. The detective 
turned to him, and was in the act of speaking 
when the door again opened, and another man 
entered. 

The inspector turned and faced the intruder. 
He found himself looking at a man about thirty- 
five years old. In figure he was tall and well built, 
though a decided stoop made him seem shorter. 
His hair was a dull brown, but was rendered re- 
markable by a well-defined patch of gray, as large 
as three fingers, over the right ear. His forehead 
was high, and remarkably prominent immediately 
above his eyes, which were keen and restless. A 
heavy beard and mustache of a slightly darker 
shade than his hair covered the lower part of his 
face. 

** Who are you ?” askel the inspector, abruptly. 

The stranger handed a card to the inspector, 
who was somewhat surprised to read : 


‘*Sydney Gray, Private Detective, Jewelers’ Protective 
Association of New York.” 


**And what brought you here ?” demanded the 
inspector, as roughly as before. 

Gray made no reply in words, but handed the 
inspector a telegram. It was from Mr. Chantry, 


and directed him to proceed at once to the estab- 
lishment and place himself under the orders of 
Mr. Clemenshaw. 
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With a contemptuous smile the inspector 
handed back both card and telegram, and turned 
to Mr. Clemenshaw. 

‘* Well, sir,” he said, ‘what have you to sug- 
gest ?” 

Mr. Clemenshaw roused himself with an effort. 

*‘T shall suggest nothing,” he said. ‘* You see 
the situation I am in. We will wait until Mr. 
Chantry returns, and leave it all to him.” 

The inspector looked at his watch. 
nearly half-past eleven. 

‘* H[e will be here in fifteen or twenty minutes,” 
he remarked. ‘‘ We can wait so long ;” and with- 
out another word he lit a cigar, threw himself 
into a chair, and with ostentatious coolness began 
to smoke. 

Gray remained for a moment as if uncertain 
how to act. Then, walking up to Mr. Clemen- 
shaw, he presented the card and telegram. Mr. 
Clemenshaw, who had let his head sink upon his 
arm, roused himself and glanced at the message 
and the card. ‘Then he looked up at Gray. 

‘‘T have no instructions to give. You heard 
what I said to the inspector. We will wait for 
Mr. Chantry.” 

Gray drew quickly back, and seeing the doors 
of the vault wide open, entered, and spent some 
time in a most minute examination of the inte- 
rior of the safe and its lock, and of the vault 
doors. Inspector Brice was still seated smoking 
in the chair when he re-entered the office. The 
watchman was still standing by the door, but 


It was 


Dayton had arisen, and was pacing slowly back- 
ward and forward. Not a word had been ex- 
changed. 

** Well, Mr. Gray,” said the inspector, jocosely, 
‘have you discovered anything ?” 

**T have,” replied Gray, quietly. I have dis- 
covered that an impression of the safe, key has 
been made in wax.” 

Mr. Clemenshaw sprang to his feet; the 
spector sat upright in his ec Dayton 
stopped in his walk and turned his pale and set 
face toward the speaker. 

“The deuce !” exclaimed the inspector ; ‘and 
how did you find out that ?” 

**T could not well help it,” replied Gray ; ‘for 
some of the wax is still sticking to the wards ;” 
and he held up the key in his hand. 

Both Mr. Clemenshaw and the inspector ex- 
amined it closely. There could be no doubt of 
it. Several particles of a black and sticky sub- 
stance were found adhering to the interstices of 
the complicated wards of the key. They were 


in- 


hair, and 


carefully detached with a penknife, and on closer 
examination were unhesitatingly pronounced by 
both the detectives to be that composition, made 
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of beeswax, cobbler’s wax and linseed oil, used by 
criminals to obtain false keys. Mr. Clemenshaw 
breathed more easily. The discovery seemed to 
have taken avast load from his breast. They 
were still gathered at the desk examining the key 
and small particles of wax, while Dayton, who 
scemed to take no interest in their doings, was 
still pacing the floor, when the door was thrown 
open and Emil Chantry entered. 

Mr. Clemenshaw sprang to meet him, and 
grasping his outstretched hand, rapidly poured 
out the story of the robbery; but this time he 
did not accuse Dayton. Mr. Chantry listened in 
silence, and then walking to his desk, sat down, 


and for a few moments remained buried in 
thought. The others waited for him to speak. 
CHAPTER IL. 
CONFLICTING SUGGESTIONS, 
Emit CHantTry was a Frenchman by birth, 
but his thirty years of residence in the city of 


New York had transformed him into a typical 
American. For twenty years he had been the 
junior partner, but the real and active head, of 
the firm of Clemenshaw & Chantry. In person 
he was rather short, and lightly built. Ilis face 
was thin and long, and the forehead high. His 
handsome brown eyes were well set, and his skin 
was unusually white and clear. A long mustache 
and an imperial beard completed a striking face. 
It was a face that expressed in the broad forehead 
and keen glance a quick and ready comprehen- 
sion, and in the clean-cut jaw and prominent nose 
aman of prompt and decisive action. On the 
features, too, there rested that air of perfect self- 
possession that comes only from a thorough 
knowledge and appreciation of one’s own mental 
superiority. 

In business matters Mr. Chantry was a man of 
I{e would listen attentively to all 
that was said, but his own thoughts and conclu- 
sions would oftenest find expression in deeds, He 
did not disdain to receive advice. On the con- 
trary, he rather sought it; but what effect the 
counsel of others had upon his own determina- 
was seldom revealed. In his social life, 
however, he was a ready and gifted conversation- 
alist, who could join as readily in the light talk of 
fashionable women as in the weighty discussion 
of business and financial leaders. He was a man, 
too, of warm feelings, and though he had few close 
friends, those that he had were very near to him. 
Chief amongst these was Mr. Clemenshaw, whom 
he had known since boyhood. These men were 
not merely business partners; they were bound 


few words, 


tions 

















together by the closest ties of personal friendship 
and mutual esteem. 

A few moments’ meditation seemed to satisfy 
Mr. Chantry as to the course to be pursued. He 
rose, and calling the two detectives to follow him, 
entered the vault. Inside, he turned and faced 
them. 

“Well, gentlemen, who has taken those dia- 
monds ?” 

“Paul Dayton,” responded Inspector Brice, 
without a moment’s hesitation. Mr. Chantry 
turned to Gray, who hesitated. 
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“Paul,” said Mr. Chantry, quietly, “sit down 
and let us talk about this.” 

Traces of agitation such as had not yet been 
visible appeared in Dayton’s face and manner as 
he took his chair. But the look of steady deter- 
mination never left him, and his eyes met those 
of Mr. Chantry with an unflinching gaze. Close 
behind Mr. Chantry sat Sydney Gray, while In- 
spector Brice had climbed upon a tall stool a 
little to one side, and Mr. Clemenshaw sat near 
the door. 

“Tf you know anything about those diamonds, 

















‘(4 we HAVE BEEN ROBBED! ROBBED OF OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS’ WORTH 


”» 


OF DIAMONDS! AND THERE IS THE THIEF! 


“‘T am in doubt,” he said. ‘Give me more 
time.” 

Mr. Chantry was silent for a moment or two, 
and then said : 

‘‘Let us return to the office. I will question 
Paul.” 

Returning to the office, Mr. Chantry directed 
the watchman to withdraw, and to remain out- 
side. 

He drew a chair up to the desk and sat down, 
motioning to the others to be seated. « Dayton 
was still pacing the floor. 


Paul,” said Mr. Chantry, ‘‘I implore you to 
speak. You see in what position you are. If 
you can tell us anything tell it now, before it 1s 
too late.” 

‘««T know nothing about them,” replied Dayton, 
and his voice was steady and calm. ‘‘ Mr. Clem- 
enshaw has accused me of the theft. The 
charge is false, and I demand an investigation.” 

The detectives exchanged glances. Each wished 
to see what the other thought of this speech. 

‘““You can see, however,” said Mr. Chantry, 
still using the same tone of entreaty, ‘‘ that there 


wee 


ee 
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are circumstances calculated to raise suspicion. 
You must admit that.” 

‘*T do not deny it.” 

“‘So far as Mr. Clemenshaw is concerned,” con- 
tinued Mr. Chantry, ‘‘ it is nonsense even to think 
of him being connected with it. As I well know, 
and as you know, his personal wealth surpasses 
many times the value of the diamonds. Did he 
need a hundred thousand dollars, he could get it 
at one hour’s notice, and no one be the wiser.” 

Dayton nodded his head as if in acquiescence, 
but said nothing. 

‘*No one in New York but you and him had the 
combination of those doors. 
him had the opportunity. 
nothing ?” 

‘‘f have told you,” said Dayton, in the same 
steady, defiant tones, “‘ that I know nothing about 
this robbery. I not only request, but I demand, 
the fullest investigation.” 

“You shall have it,” said Mr. Chantry, in 
sharp and decisive tones ; “‘ and we will begin it 
kere. You have no objections, of course, to an- 
swering a few questions ?” 

<< None.” 

‘What were you doing here last night ?” 

“<T came, as I have often come, to attend to 
correspondence. Some letters that I wrote are 
now in the mail box, if they have not been taken. 
I also wrote some private letters.” 

Mr. Chantry was silent, collecting his thoughts. 
When he resumed, his questions came quick and 
fast. 

‘* What time did you leave here in the after- 
noon ?” 

‘* A few minutes after five.” 

‘‘ Where did you go ?” 

‘‘T took the Broadway car to Union Square. 
I took dinner at Petroni’s, and then walked to 
my rooms on Fifteenth Street.” 

‘“* Well ?” 

‘*T staid there but a short time, and went out 
again.” 


No one but you and 
Come, do you know 


“Tell us where you went ?” 

Dayton hesitated for a few moments. 

“No; I do not think it at all material. I 
merely fulfilled an appointment I had made some 
days ago.” 


“Well, after fulfilling this appointment you 
came here, did you ?” 


‘*Not directly. I called at Edward & H. J. 
Murray's, on Fourteenth Street, and staid there 
some time.” 

‘* What were you doing there ?” 

‘*] went to see Henry Murray, an old friend.” 

‘* You saw him ?” 

The detectives, watching the movement of each 
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muscle in that face and every glance in those 
eyes, fancied that he grew still paler, and that his 
steady look failed him for a moment. But he 
answered readily as ever. 

“«T did.” 

‘““What was he doing?” It was not Mr. 
Chantry that spoke, but the quiet voice of Syd- 
ney Gray. Dayton started, and turned to his in- 
terrogator. 

**T don’t know; I don’t think he was doing 
anything,” he said, hesitatingly. 

‘* How long did you stay there ?” 

‘* Not more than half an hour. Then I walked 
over to Third Avenue, took the elevated cars and 
came down here.” 

‘* What time did you reach here ?” 

“I do not know, but probably between 
past nine and ten.” 

‘* What happened while you were here ?” 

‘** Just what Burket has told you. He was go- 
ing upstairs when I came in. I went straight to 
my desk, took off my coat and went to work. 
Burket came down in a few minutes, and after 
awhile asked me if I was going to stay for half an 
hour, because he would like to go out and see his 
brother if I was. 1 told him he could go, and he 
went.” 

“How long was he away ?” 

**T should say half an hour, if not more.” 

‘‘ What did you do while he was gone ?” 

“‘T never stirred from the desk. I finished 
my writing before he came back, and put on my 
coat and hat, lit a cigar, and sat there smoking 
till he came in again. As soon as he came I left.” 

«Where did you go ?” 

«TT went straight home.” 

‘“« Tow did you go ?” 

*T went up William Street and into Chatham. 
I was smoking, and did not feel like throwing my 
cigar away, so I walked up Chatham Street and 
up the Bowery. I took the elevated road at 
Houston Street, or perhaps it was Grand.” He 
thought for a minute. ‘1 can’t say which it was, 
but I think it was Houston.” 

‘*Did you meet anyone you knew ?” 
the inspector who spoke this time. 

“Noone. I passed a policeman at the corner 
of Nassau, and he said good night.” 

““ Whom did you see at home ?” 

Mr. Chantry again took up the examination. 

“No one. I let myself in with my latchkey. I 
did not see anybody, but went straight upstairs 
to my rooms, and then to bed.” 

“Do you think anyone heard you ?” 

‘‘Very probably they did. I saw the dining 
room was still lit up, and thought I heard some one 
talking there.” 


half- 


It was 
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“‘ What time was it when you got home ?” 

‘‘T always notice the time when I wind up my 
watch before getting into bed. It was just twenty 
minutes to twelve, and I certainly had not been 
in the house more than ten minutes.” 

He had answered all questions readily and 
easily. Mr. Chantry again paused. Finally he 
asked : 

‘‘Did you notice yesterday or last evening, or 
have you noticed or seen, anything that you think 
can in any way help to explain this mystery ?” 

The question was a comprehensive one, and 
Dayton hesitated for some time before replying. 
Iie seemed to be reviewing in his mind all that 
had come under his notice the past few days. At 
last he said : 

**No, I have not. I can think of nothing.” 

Mr. Chantry rose, and again drew the detectives 
aside. Standing in the vault, with his arms 
folded across his chest, he asked them once more: 

** Well, what do you think ?” 

As before, Mr. Brice was the first to reply. 

“There can be no doubt about it—Dayton is 
the man.” 

Mr. Chantry turned to Gray. 
head. 

‘Everything points to Dayton,” he said. 

Mr. Chantry seemed satisfied. 
do you propose ?” he asked. 

‘‘There is only one thing to be done,” said the 
inspector. ‘‘ Dayton must be arrested ; and I do 
not think we shall have much difficulty in recov- 
ering the diamonds.” 

Mr. Chantry again turned to Gray, 
the detective nodded his head. 


He nodded his 


“What course 


and again 


*‘I do not see anything else to be done,” he 
said ; “but I doubt whether you will recover the 


, 


diamonds so easily.’ 
** Well, it is decided, then,” said Mr. Chantry, 
“Dayton shall be arrested. And, then what 
course do you propose to follow ?” 
‘Search for the diamonds,” 
Brice. 
** Look for the motive,” said Detective Gray. 


said Inspector 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE VANISHED PORTRAIT. 


WHEN informed that he must consider himself 
under arrest Dayton said not a word. He had 
evidently been expecting it. In silence he ac- 
companied Inspector Brice to the Central Station, 
where he was left in custody pending a hearing 
before the police justice. It was one o’clock be- 
fore this was done ; but there was an important 
step to be made prior to the hearing. Dayton’s 
rooins must be searched ; and taking the keys that 
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had been found upon him, and accompanied by 
Detective Gray, the inspector at once proceeded 
to his boarding house. A few minutes’ private 
conversation with Mr. Chantry had altogether 
changed the ill feeling which the inspector had 
at first been inclined to entertain toward Gray, 
and they proceeded together in the utmost har- 
mony. 

‘‘We shall find nothing,” Gray had said ; but 
still he knew too well the importance of any pos- 
sible discovery to neglect being present. 

Dayton’s rooms were in a large and handsome 
house on West Fifteenth Street, not far from 
Fifth Avenue. The proprietor being informed 
briefly that Dayton had been arrested and that 
the inspector desired to visit his rooms, expressed 
the utmost consternation, not unmixed with a 
large amount of curiosity. Jacob Albright, or, 
as he was familiarly spoken of by the inmates of 
his house, ‘*‘ Papa” Albright, seemed to have been 
specially adapted by nature to the position in life 
he was now filling. In person he was small, and, 
being now well advanced in years, somewhat with- 
ered. His house was looked upon as a most de- 
sirable one, and although he charged in strict 
proportion to its desirability, he had never a va- 
cant room under his roof. 

Dayton was one of his oldest and most valued 
tenants. He occupied two rooms on the third 
floor, but most desirable apartments and furnished 
with luxury and admirable taste. It was to these 
apartments that the worthy proprietor, with many 
fervent expressions of regret and a few pointed 
inquiries as to the why and wherefore, conducted 
the two detectives. 

The front or sitting room looked out on Fif- 
teenth Street. It was a good-sized eapartment, 
with two large windows. It was furnished hand- 
somely, with an eye to comfort as well as appear- 
ance. ‘T'wo articles of furniture particularly at- 
tracted the attention of the detectives. A small 
writing desk in one corner, in which were several 
drawers and a bookcase, the lower part of which 
consisted of three drawers and a small cupboard. 
The detectives were moving by a common impulse 
toward the desk when suddenly the proprietor ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘ Why, where is the picture ? 
it away.” 

The detectives turned to see the old man alter- 
nately staring at the wall near the fireplace and 
letting his eyes wander round the room. Gray 
was the first to speak. 

‘‘ What picture was it ?” he asked. 

‘Why, a portrait,” replied Albright ; ‘‘a picture 
of a woman, and a very handsome one. For some 
months it has hung there.” 


Ile has taken 
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The singularity of its disappearance struck both 
detectives. 

“‘When did you see it last ?” demanded the in- 
spector. 

“‘It was there yesterday morning. I visit all 
the rooms every day, and I should certainly have 
noticed if it had been taken away.” 

‘‘What was it ?” asked Gray—‘‘a photograph 
or a painting ?” 

““Tt was a colored photograph, one of the finest 
I ever saw, and in a frame that must have cost 
considerable. Solid silver—I have examined it 
many a time.” 

The detectives looked at each other. Both 
recognized the fact that this sudden removal of 
the portrait might not be without significance in 
their investigation. Dropping everything else, 
therefore, they first made a searcli to ascertain if 
the picture was anywhere in the rooms, but not a 
trace of it could be found; and many were the 
ejaculations of Papa Albright as to what could 
have become of it. 

Turning then to the rooms and their contents, 
the inspector led in a search, minute and thor- 
ough. In this respect Gray was a novice to him, 
and could only stand by and assist. For more 
than one hour the search continued, until, when 
it closed, Gray freely admitted the absolute im- 
possibility of even a diamond the size of a pea 
being concealed in those apartments. But besides 
the disappearance of the picture, they had made 
only one discovery of much importance. That 
was the existence, in the open fireplace behind 
the ornamental screen that covered it, of a quan- 
tity of paper ashes, which were crisp and fresh, 
and which Papa Albright assured them could 
not have been there longer than two days at the 
outside. 

In the desk they had found a large number of 
letters, all carefully sorted and neatly put away. 
Most of them were from members of his family 
at Wooston, Mass. There were also notes from 
friends in the city, and some in female hands, 
which showed that Dayton had not been unknown 
in fashionable society, and also among a class 
more fast than fashionable. But these letters, all 
carefully examined, were absolutely without value 
to the detectives, except as showing to some ex- 
tent the character of the man and the kind of 
life he led. 

Besides these letters, there was a bank book of 
the Merchants’ Bank, showing that Dayton had 
on deposit there four thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars, the deposits going back eight years, and the 
drafts being only few. It was noticed, however, 
by the detectives that within the last six months 
the deposits had been very few, while two large 


checks, one for two thousand five hundred dollars 
and one for one thousand eight hundred dollars, 
had been drawn out. Gray made a careful note 
of the dates and amounts of these checks, while 
the inspector merely read them over, confident 
that his marvelous memory would retain them 
till wanted. <A large file of bills, all receipted, 
were also found, not a few of which were evidently 
for articles exclusively feminine, such as jewelry, 
furs, flowers, etc. Nearly all of these bills bore 
date more than six months before. 

Finishing their search, the detectives devoted 
some attention to Papa Albright, and examined 
him closely as to Dayton’s manner of life. They 
learned nothing that could guide them. In the 
eyes of the landlord, Dayton had been a model 
young man. II[is rent had been paid every three 
months in advance. Ife was regular in his hours, 
As a rule, when he spent the evening out, he was 
in the house and in bed by twelve or one o’clock 
at night. Occasionally he would stay out all 
night, but this was seldom. Je never drank, 
though, as the detectives knew from the cigars, 
tobacco and pipes they had found, he was a ha- 
bitual smoker. Sometimes, too, he would give a 
card party to a few of his friends, in which case 
refreshments were always brought from the café 
of a near-by hotel. He associated little with the 
other inmates of the house. 

‘‘Mr. Albright,” said the inspector, after a 
short pause, ‘‘at what times did you see him yes- 
terday ?” 

‘‘T saw him in the morning, as I always do. 
He went out about eight o’clock, as usual.” 

** And after that ?” 

**T did not see him again until this morning, 
though I was told by one of my domestics that 
he came in for a short time yesterday evening.” 

“* At what time ?” 

«< As near as remember, between six and seven 
o’clock.” 

“Do you know what time he came in last 
night ?” 

*“T do not, except that I do not believe he had 
come in up to eleven o’clock, when I retired.” 

‘Supposing he came in after that hour, would 
he have been seen or heard ?” 

‘Possibly. I left my housemaid up, and she 
might have heard him. I will inquire.” And he 
left the room. 

Unlike Gray, the inspector had placed much 
hope on this search, and having to admit that he 
had found next to nothing, his chagrin and disap- 
pointment were great. Pending Papa Albright’s 
return he paced slowly to and fro, his hands 
clasped behind him and his looks bent resolutely 
on the floor. 
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Gray stood looking out of the window, whis- 
tling softly to himself the familiar air of ‘‘ Annie 
Laurie.” The thoughts of both were busy, grop- 
ing to find some solution to the mystery, some 
theory on which to rest and act. 

The proprietor returned in a few minutes. No 
one had heard or seen Dayton enter the house. 
He had spoken to the housemaid and to several 
of the inmates who were up after eleven o’clock, 
but not one of them had seen or heard a sign of 
him. 

“It is not singular that they did not,” con- 
cluded Papa Albright, ‘‘ for Mr. Dayton is always 
a very quiet man. He never bangs a door or 
treads heavily.” 

When they left the house the two detectives 
parted, each to pursue his own line of investiga- 
tion—the inspector to look for the diamonds, 
Gray to search for the motive. Inspector Brice’s 
faith was firmly anchored on the old maxim of 
the police, ‘‘ Find the stolen goods, and ten to one 
you find the thief.” Gray, while admitting the 
large element of truth contained in this old 
maxim, and recognizing that it was particularly 
fitting in this case, had formed for himself a dif- 
ferent view. Tle had thought that he had per- 
ceived far more in the case than appeared at first 
glance. Ile was almost as well satisfied as the 
inspector that Dayton was the criminal; but he 
had faneied that he saw in Dayton a man of broad, 
cool and daring mind, who, if he had really per- 
petrated the robbery, would have left no possi- 
bility of his crime being detected by such com- 
monplace methods as the finding of the diamonds. 
Gray felt satisfied that those diamonds would not 
be found, and that if no other means were adopted 
to make evident Dayton’s guilt there was little 
prospect of his being convicted. It was to find 
these other methods, if they existed, that he pro- 
posed to devote his time. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A FACE FROM THE PAST. 

THE residence of Mr. Chantry was a long way 
uptown, being on Fourth Avenue, in the vicinity 
of Eighty-first Street, and a large and somewhat 
pretentious house. Purchased by Mr. Chantry 
fifteen years before, it had more than doubled 
its value, and had been modeled and arranged to 
suit the taste of its owner. 

Upon one side of the main hall on the ground 
floor was an apartment sacred to the head of the 
family. It went among the inmates of the house 
by the name of ‘‘the office,” and it was a com- 
bination of office and library. It was a good-sized 
room, with an abundance of light from two large 


windows. The outlook, it is true, was not very 
attractive, for at the distance of ten feet or so 
rose the whitewashed wall of a neighboring apart- 
ment house. Where the other windows on the 
ground floor gave upon this wall it had been cov- 
ered with climbing vines and ivy, but to Mr. 
Chantry’s practical mind an abundance of light 
was more to be desired than the most pleasing 
prospect. 

There were three doors to the room. One 
opened into the hall, another communicated with 
the family sitting room, while the third gave ac- 
cess only toa small closet. Over the second of 
these doors fell the folds of a heavy curtain. 

‘Two weeks had passed since the day on whieh 
Paul Dayton had been placed under arrest, 
charged with stealing the Clemenshaw & Chan- 
try diamonds. That very day he had for the 
third time been given a hearing before the eom- 
mitting magistrate, and had been formally held 
in five thousand dollars bail for trial at the court. 
The bail was merely nominal, for it had beem ad- 
mitted by the prosecuting attorney that with the 
evidence now at hand a conviction could not be 
expected. A bondsman had been found, and 
Paul Dayton, after two weeks’ confinement within 
the walls of the Tombs, was once more a free man. 
And now, when it would seem that all hope of 
reaching the criminal must be abandoned, three 
men met in Mr. Chantry’s room to hold counsel 
upon the case and decide what, if anything, re- 
mained to be done. 

Evening was closing in, the shades were drawn 
and the gas lit. Seated in his office chair, in front 
of his desk, was Mr. Chantry, his fine intellectual 
features turned toward Inspector Brice, and his 
fingers, as was their habit, toying with his beard. 
The inspector was seated, stiff and upright, while 
near him, leaning back in his chair, his eyes upon 
the curling smoke of his cigar as it rose toward 
the ceiling, was Detective Gray. Mr. Chantry 
was also smoking. It was the inspector who was 
speaking, and he spoke as he would to a superior 
officer to whom he was making a report. 

‘Nothing that lay within our power have we 
left undone. We have traced up everyone as to 
whom there was the slightest possibility that he 
had acted as a confederate. We have searched 
every spot in which there appeared the slightest 
possibility that Dayton, acting alone, could have 
secreted the diamonds; every outlet through 
which an effort to place those diamonds on the 
market could be made we have had watched ; 
but we are forced to admit that we have discov- 
ered nothing. To my mind there is now nothing to 
be done but to maintain the closest surveillance 
upon Dayton himself, and watch every possible 














point for the diamonds to appear in the market, 


as they are certain sooner or laterto do. That is 
my opinion.” 

Mr. Chantry remained silent a moment, and 
then interrogatively said : 

“Mr. Murray ?” 

««T will admit,” replied the inspector, ‘that 
Mr. Murray is not free in my mind from suspi- 
cion, and yet we have been able to discover noth- 
ing that on close examination would warrant any 
action. His manner under examination, his con- 
fusion, his evident anxiety to say nothing that 
might conflict with Dayton’s statements, are all 
suspicious. I think there can be no doubt that 
he knows much more about Dayton than he 
chooses to tell. As to himself, however, there 
can be no question that he was not actively con- 
nected with the robbery, for we have indisputable 
evidence as to his whereabouts during the whole 
night.” 

Gray shifted slightly in his chair. 

‘‘Have you-there the testimony of Murray’s 
foreman, Sackett ?” he asked. 

“It is all here,” said Mr. Chantry, picking up 
a thick bundle of manuscript, a transcription of 
the stenographer’s notes. 

“Turn to where he tells of the conversation 
between Murray and Dayton.” 

Mr. Chantry turned over the voluminous re- 
port of the evidence given before the magistrate, 
and after a short search found Sackett’s testi- 
mony. 

‘‘ Shall I read it ?” he asked. 

“‘If you please.” 

“ John F. Sackett, sworn—I am a foreman in the under- 
taking establishment of E. J. & H. Murray. I know the 
defendant, Mr. Dayton. He has very frequently been at 
our place. He and Mr. Henry Murray have been intimate 
friends. 
Wednesday evening. 
must have been near half-past eight. 
Murray were in the embalming room. 
body for shipment to Pittville, Pa. 
right in. 

‘* Question—Did you notice anything unusual in his 
manner or appearance ? 

‘* Answer—No; he seemed just as usual. 

‘*Q.—Go on and tell everything he said, as near as you 
can remember. 

“ A.—Well, I don’t remember about it. They 
began talking about some place they'd been to the night 
before, and I recollect Mr. Murray kinder chaffing Mr. 
Dayton about being quiet and taking no interest. 

** Q.—Where was it they had been to? 

‘*A.—Well, as near as I could make out, they had been 
to the theatre with some ladies, and had had supper with 
them afterward. 

“Q.—What did Dayton say when Mr. Murray spoke to 
him in this way ? 

“ A.—Well, I think he told him he was all right, or 
something like that. Then Mr. Murray says to him, ‘I 


I can't tell the exact time, but it 
I and Mr. Henry 
I was preparing a 

Mr. Dayton came 
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I remember Mr. Dayton coming to our place last* 
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hope you are not worrying yourself about her,’ and he 
placed a strong accent on the ‘her.’ 

‘* Q.—Are you sure those were his words ? 

‘‘A.—Yes, quite sure. 

**Q.—Well, go on.” 


‘*That will do,” broke in Gray. ‘‘ Now turn 
to Murray’s testimony on that point—or, stop; 
there is no need to do that. I remember perfectly 
what he said. Do you recall it, inspector ?” 

**Certainly. He stated that he had no recol- 
lection whatever of having said anything of the 
kind ; but if he did, he must have referred to one 
of the ladies they were with the night before.” 

‘That is right; and inasmuch as they had 
only known those women a few days, it cannot 
be admitted that such an explanation is the cor- 
rect one. Now let me recall to your mind the 
singular disappearance of that photograph from 
Dayton’s room, and his manner when questioned 
about it.” 

Mr. Chantry gave vent to a low exclamation. 

“True,” he said ; ‘‘ I had not thought of that.” 

The inspector said nothing. 

‘You know how steady and unmoved Dayton 
held himself all through his examination. Did 
you mark him when the attorney questioned him 
about the photograph ? Did you mark how he 
changed from white to red, and how his eyes lost 
that steady look? For the first time he got 
frightened, and his explanation was very weak. 
You remember it ?” 

**Yes; he said it was only a fancy picture he 
had bought, that he got tired of it, and a day or 
two before had sold it in some store on the Bow- 
ery, but he could not remember which.” 

‘And vet,” added Gray, ‘‘ Mr. Albright was 
positive that portrait was in its place the morning 
before the robbery.” . 

There was silence for a short space, and then, 
** What does all this amount to?” rather brusquely 
asked the inspector. 

Gray merely shrugged his shoulders, Chantry, 
his fingers still slowly twisting and untwisting the 
tuft of hair upon his chin, moved not, but looked 
at the inspector inquiringly. 

«Yes, I know,” went on the inspector, answer- 
ing the mute expressions of the other two. ‘It 
may be that he is involved in an intrigue with 
some woman. What of that ? He was not pressed 
for money to satisfy her, when he had nearly 
five thousand dollars in the bank !” 

Mr. Chantry’s inquiring gaze now turned itself 
toward Gray. 

“‘That is true,” replied the latter; ‘‘ but let 
me ask why he should so desperately strive to re- 
move all trace of her existence ? There was no 
concealment about his acquaintance with other 
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women and the places in which he sometimes 
spent an evening ?” 

‘“‘That amounts to nothing,” replied the in- 
spector. ‘‘There may be a dozen reasons why 
he would not like his intimacy with this particu- 
lar woman to be known. She may be a married 
woman ; she may be an adventuress moving in 
good society ; she may——” 

The inspector stopped. 

Chantry had risen to his fect, his hand out- 
stretched, his face lit up with a strange blending 
of fear and inspiration. Ilis lips opened as if to 
speak, and then suddenly he closed them and sat 
down in his chair again. 

‘‘Go on,” he said to the inspector. 
what you were saying.” 

‘‘T have finished. As I said, there may be a 
hundred reasons why he did not wish this partic- 
ular intimacy to become known.” 

Gray kept silent. To him that sudden animation 
on the part of Mr. Chantry was full of meaning. 
We felt convinced that there had suddenly come 
to his mind some incident, some recollection, some 
train of thought that bore an important relation 
to this inquiry, and tended to confirm his own 
view. But Gray was equally well satisfied that 
Inspector Brice was not the man to accept this 
view. He would not, therefore, press it further 
in his presence. If Mr. Chantry chose to speak, 
very well; if not, he would wait till they were 
alone. 

As the inspector finished speaking, Mr. Chan- 
try nodded his head as though satisfied with his 
reasoning. lis hand was once more toying with 
his beard, but his eyes were bent upon the floor. 
Gray watched him narrowly, but said nothing, 
and for fully a minute there was perfect silence. 
Then the inspector rose to take his departure. 

“‘T think,” he said, ‘‘that, so far as we are con- 
cerned, it would be a waste of time to pursue any 
other line of investigation. All that in my opin- 
ion remains to be done is to keep a close surveil- 
lance upon the suspected man, and at the same 
time to watch every avenue here and abroad 
through which the stones could be placed on the 
market.” 

Mr. Chantry having escorted him to the door, 
re-entered the room. Gray had now risen, as if 
he, too, were about to leave. 

‘*Sit down,” said Mr. Chantry. 
good deal to talk about vet.” 

Gray had known Mr. Chantry for some years. In 
their intercourse, though it had not been very in- 
timate, there had arisen mutual esteem. Both 
were men of broad and penetrating mind, and 
each had seen enough of the other to recognize 
a congenial spirit. As Gray reseated himself he 
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was satisfied that Mr. Chantry had something to 
communicate that would be of importance to his 
investigation. He therefore waited for him to 
speak. 

“If I comprehend your idea correctly, you are 
of the opinion that there is somewhere behind 
Paul Dayton’s surface existence a woman, who 
possibly may have something to do with this 
case ?” 

“That is my idea,” said Gray. 

** Will you recapitulate to me the facts on which 
you formed this idea ?” 

In few and pithy words Gray spread out, each 
in its proper place, the facts that had come to 
light during this investigation. First, there was 
the photograph and its disappearance ; next, the 
ashes of freshly burned paper in the grate in Day- 
ton’s room. Then the exclamation, “I hope you 
are not worrying yourself about her !’ made by 
Murray in the hearing of Sackett. These were 
facts with which Mr. Chantry was already famil- 
iar, but they did not constitute all that Gray had 
gathered. The bills he had found in Dayton’s 
desk had guided him to a well-known florist’s, 
where almost every week Dayton had called and 
purchased flowers, but he had invariably taken 
them himself, or had them sent for. The two 
heavy checks that he had drawn within the year 
had been paid to himself, but no trace could be 
found as to where the money had gone. Last, but 
not least important in the eyes of the detective, 
was the evident agitation which had marked the 
suspected man when examined as to the photo- 
graph. So complete and invulnerable had been 
his self-possession and preparation up to that mo- 
ment, that the detective had been satisfied that 
there was connected with this photograph some 
mystery which Dayton was anxious above all 
things to keep unexplored. 

“There is one thing, Mr. Chantry, I would 
like to ask you,” continued Gray, “and that is, 
whether or not you are aware that Dayton was 
at one time paying attention to your daughter ?” 

“What makes you ask ?” said Mr. Chantry, 
quietly. 

“* Because, up to six months ago or so, I find, 
he sent her many trifling tokens of esteem—flow- 
ers, trinkets and other gifts.” 

“It is true,” said Mr. Chantry ; and the de- 
tective, watching that keen and resolute face, 
fancied he saw in the flash of the eye and the 
twitching of the lips signs of emotion. ‘It is this 
that I chiefly wanted to speak to you about. I 
would never have mentioned it but that it forms 
to my mind a certain confirmation of your theory. 
He did pay attention to my daughter Rose. In 
this very room he asked my consent to their 
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union, and I freely and gladly gave it. I had 
watched that young man for years. I sounded, 
as I thought, every depth in his character. I 
found him, as I believed, fully worthy of the 
great gift he asked. I would have trusted him 


with the life and happiness of my dear child.” 
For an instant the quiet, steady voice of the 
speaker faltered, and there was a short pause be- 


fore he resumed. 

‘‘That was a year or more ago. When she 
learned from my own lips what I thought of him 
my dear girl wept for joy. He had won her heart, 
and she looked for no greater happiness in this 
world than to be his wife. He, too, seemed to 
look upon his life settled as he most desired it, 
and for awhile I thanked God that it was so. 
But ere long a change came over him. I cannot 
describe it, except that he seemed to draw within 
himself. He appeared restless, miserable, and 
as if some secret were weighing on him. His de- 
meanor to his promised wife became utterly al- 
tered. She spoke to him, and at first he pro- 
tested that it was nothing—a mere physical 
ailment—he was not well. But the change be- 
came greater. With the perception of her love, 
Rose felt satisfied that she no longer held his 
affection. She told me of her conviction, and 
once more I spoke to him in this room. He 
seemed like a man under a spell, with which the 
real manhood of his nature vainly struggled. 
What matters it what he said? Enough that 
from that day to this he has never entered my 
house. At the office his work has been the same ; 
maybe he has been even more assiduous, more 
energetic, more faithful ; but he was a changed 
man. Once light-hearted and merry, he became 
silent and grave, with that steady, immovable 
self-containment that you have seen in him. For 
some time I hoped that this change would pass 
away, and that all might be righted ; but I hoped 
in vain; and now it has come to this.” 

Gray listened in silence as Mr. Chantry thus 
opened his confidence to him. He appreciated 
the effort it cost, but he was none the less awake 
to the importance of this revelation. 

**And you have no clew to the cause of this 
change 2” he asked. 

**None whatever. It remained buried in his 
changed heart. He never by a word gave me the 
slightest hint, and I never sought to find out his 
secret.” 

‘** Your daughter—may I ask what she thinks ?” 

‘She believes that some one else has taken 
her place.” 

“But 
rupted him. 

“Yes, I know what you would say. 


” began Gray, when Chantry inter- 
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be no innocent attachment. It must be an entan- 
glement, which for powerful reasons must be hid- 
den from the world and buried in his own breast. 
It is true, and often have I puzzled over it, but 
could think of no solution.” 

Gray, thrown back in his chair, turned over in 
his mind Mr. Chantry’s story. 

‘“‘Tam more than ever convinced,” at last he 
said, ‘‘ that my conception of this case is correct. 
I firmly believe that, can we probe the secret that 
underlies his life, we shall find it not unconnected 
with this crime. I will redouble my efforts, I 
will spare no exertion to penetrate through the 
veil Dayton has placed upon his life. I am con- 
fident . 

Ile was interrupted by a tap upon the door that 
led into the sitting room. It was opened, thie 
curtain pushed aside, and a young woman stood 
upon the threshold. 

Gray scanned her closely as he rose and ac- 
knowledged the salutation she made as her father 
introduced them. She was a fair, slight girl. Be- 
yond a trace of that same steady look of the eyes, 
she bore no resemblance to her father. Though 
her features were not cast in any type of regular 
beauty, they were those of a lovely and lovable 
woman. A physiognomist studying that face 
would have said that the low, broad forehead, the 
delicate molding of the lower face, and the small, 
perfectly shaped mouth, were those of a woman 
gifted with most of the virtues of her sex, but not 
marked by any unusual breadth’ of intellectual 
power. When he looked into her eyes, however, 
he would have seen there the light of a true and 
steadfast heart, and a mind capable of the high- 
est and noblest resolves, and possessed of infinite 
resolution in abiding by them. 

As she advanced from the doorway to speak to 
her father there sprang into Gray’s vision, in the 
brilliantly lighted room beyond, the face of a man 
the sight of which drove from his mind and heart 
every thought and feeling that had filled them, 
and roused within him the fiercest passions that 
can shake the human soul—hatred and unreason- 
ing thirst for revenge, and the bitter memory of 
a love wrecked and blasted. As he stood rooted 
to the floor the man at whom he gazed raised his 
head, and their eyes met. Over the pallid feat- 
ures of the stranger there broke a faint smile. 
For a full minute they looked at each other 
through that narrow doorway, and then the door 
swung to, the spell was broken, and Gray, his 
heart on fire, his brain reeling, muttered a few 
broken excuses to Mr. Chantry and fled from the 
house. 

More than six years had passed since he last 
looked upon that face, but every line of those 
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waxlike features was burned into his memory 
with a stamp whose tracings no lapse of time 
could efface. 

The tumult of thoughts and passions which the 
sight of this man had awakened within him be- 
wildered him, but almost unconsciously he found 
his way to his quiet rooms. Here some measure 
of composure returned to him. He began to 
think calmly of this strange meeting. Why was 
it that after six years had gone by, and the mem- 
ory of what he had suffered had begun to pass 
from him, the cruel wounds had been thus torn 
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open? For what mysterious purpose had the 
hand of Providence once more thus thrown them 
together ? Was this meeting but a blind strolze 
of chance ? 

He took down from its place against the wall a 
favorite pipe of carved meerschaum, and filling 
its bowl, let himself be carried back, amid the fra- 
grant fumes that curled upward, to the scenes oi 
the past. As he sat and smoked he called up be- 
fore his mind every incident of that period of his 
life in which Dr. Marabeau had played so great a 
part. 


(To be continued. ) 
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By MADISON CAWEIN. 


Tur rhododendrons sleep and take 
The dewdrops they would weep away, 
Among palmettoes of the lake 
Beyond the bay. 


Shores where we watched the eve reveal 
Her cloudy sanctuaries, while 
The bay lay lava’d into steel 
For mile on mile. 


We watched the purple coast confuse 
Soft outlines with the graying light; 
And toward the gulf a vessel lose 
Itself in night. 


We saw the sea gulls dip and soar, 
The wild fowl gather past the pier; 
And from rich skies, as from God's door, 
Gold far and near. 


Two foreign seamen passed, and we 
Heard mellow Spanish ; like twin stars, 
Where they lounged smoking, we could see 
Their faint cigars. 


Night; and the heavens stained and strewn 
With stars dark waters realized, 
Until their light the molten moon 
Epitomized. 


Night—but the pine-wood balms will wake ; 
Buds laugh the dewdrops from. each face ; 
The bay will burn, and on the lake 
The ripples race. 


Far coasts detach sweet purple from 
The blue horizon, and the day 
Behold the sunburnt sailor come 
To sail away. 


The bird that dreamed at dusk, at dawn 
Will sing again.—And who shall pine ? 
Not I!—for thou, when night is gone, 
Wilt still be mine. 


Port Tampa, Fia. 
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‘* THE WOMAN SUDDENLY DRAWS HERSELF TO A SITTING POSITION.” 


THE PICTURE 


ON 


THE WALL. 


By CorA Brown. 


“Tr’s finished, Guy,” said the boy, eagerly. 
**T have only waited for you to come before I 
take it down. You will go with me, won’t you ?” 
lifting a bright face to his friend, who stoed 
watching him. 

“Of course, Dair, that’s what I’m here for; 
and, besides, haven’t we always planned that the 
book should be sent off, launched, as it were, with 
a dinner to celebrate the occasion ?” 

‘‘ Dear old Guy!” cried the lad, rubbing his 
cheek against the other’s sleeve, as he stands look- 
ing down on him; “ what a good old fellow it is! 
And now that I have a chance, I have something 
to tell you. Ihave never talked of it, not even 
to you; and Dad is so far off to-night. Only 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 2—14. 


think, though, in another month he will be home, 
after all these years ; and I have thought so much 
of her to-day, even more than usual. Guy, | 
have dedicated the book to my mother.” 

‘© Your mother !” stammered Guy. ‘* Why a 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted the boy. ‘ But 
what if she is dead ?”’ passionately. ‘‘She lives 
always in my heart. You wouldn’t have me for- 
get her, even if I never saw her, would you ?” 

‘*No,” said Guy, quietly. 

‘She was so beautiful, so good!” murmurs the 
boy, dreamily. 

‘“Yes, [ know—I have heard; but you can’t 
remember her. You hayen’t even a picture, have 
you, Dair ?” 
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‘‘That’s the secret,” lowering his voice ; ‘‘no 
one ever told me of her. I used to ask Dad, but 
he would never answer. The only time he was 
ever really harsh to me was when he told me to 
never speak of her again, and I didn’t know what 
it meant till Aunt Rachel came. 

‘She told me. She said: ‘Harold has never 
recovered from the shock ; he loved your mother 
tenderly. He will never be the same again. You 
mustn’t hurt him by talking of her, Dair;’ and I 
never have. It’s the hardest thing on earth to 
lose your mother; no one knows how much I 
have needed her,” with a little break in his voice. 

‘Dear lad!” said his friend, laying his hand 
for an instant on the bent shoulder. 

‘* But, Guy, listen. Two years ago, when I 
come back from school, one wet day I went rum- 
maging in the garret, and I found a bit of canvas 
rolled up and thrown in the corner. Aunt Rachel 
was with me, and when I unrolled it she began 
to cry, and tried to take it from me. Such a 
beautiful face, so bright and youthful—almost a 
girl, It was my mother. Think of it—the pict- 
ure, covered with dust and cobwebs, forgotten in 
the garret! Aunt Rachel said Dad couldn’t bear 
to look at it after mother went away, so they took 
it down. ‘Went away,’” he repeated —‘“ that’s 
just Aunt Rachel’s tender way of saying things ; 
she never says ‘ died.’” 

“No!” said Guy, not seeming to trust his 
voice for more. 

**] begged so hard for it, she gave in, but only 
when I promised to never let Dad know I had it ; 
and it’s hanging up in my den now. 
it, Guy. I go to it in my joy and—my trouble,” 
touching the crutch leaning by his chair. She 
seems to know every feeling I have, and if I ever 
did a very wrong thing I should never be able to 
face it, the eyes are so pure and true.” 

‘© No!” mechanically. 

“ T’ve told her about the book—I tell her every- 
thing,” with a little happy laugh. “I’ve never 
told Aunt Rachel how I talk to her—it might 
make her jealous—she has been so good to me all 
my life. Mother ‘ went away’ when I was only a 
baby—did you know that, Guy ?” 

“* Yes, my lad—God bless you! But come now, 
if this mighty book is to be published before the 
father comes we must get to our appointment 
without loss of time. And, Dair, now, before we 
go, is it best, do you think, to dedicate the book 
to—your mother ? There—wait, lad, and don’t 
be too impatient ; stop and think—will it make 
Dad happy? Remember, he cannot even bear 
the picture where he can see it, or hear you talk 
of her.” 

‘But after all these years, Guy, surely by this 
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time his grief has softened ; surely now he will 
speak of her. Tell me about her. I am sure it 
will only make him proud when he finds 7 have 
remembered ; but, if you think best ”— watching 
ais friend’s earnest face —‘‘ if yon think: Dad 
couldn’t stand it—dear old fellow! where else 
will you find such a constant heart ?—why, I'll 
give it up.” 

‘*T know it. I know that even after all these 
years he suffers now as he did then—that it would 
only open the old wound afresh. Such men as 
Harold Gray never forget—or forgive,” under his 
breath. ‘*Give it up, dear boy, for Ais sake ; 
and now come.” 

** But you will come up first and see the pict- 
ure,” in a voice that tried to be brave. ‘I give 
in, of course—you know best ; but you won’t re- 
fuse me this,” struggling to his feet with the aid 
of his crutch. 

Past glimpses of shaded, flower-filled rooms, 
down a long corridor, and they pause before a 
door. 

‘*No one ever comes in here but me, not even 
Aunt Rachel, so consider yourself honored, Sir 
Guy, and pass in.” 

A dimly lighted little room, filled with books ; 
a few carved chairs and a couch filled with dun 
cushions ; a low table littered with papers. A fire 
burning behind the andirons throws the light on 
the one picture hanging on the wall. 

A tender, laughing, brilliant face looks down 
on the boy and his friend ; a great cluster of white 
violets beneath it send their fragrance through 
the room. 

*«See, Guy, isn’t it a wonderful face ? 
ways love it best in the firelight. I won’t light 
the lamps,” watching his friend’s face as he 
stands looking at the picture curiously. ‘‘ I never 
put anything but white flowers before her, my 
beautiful mother !” looking at it reverently, the 
pictured eyes so strangely like, yet unlike, his 
own. ‘*Whydo you shiver, Guy? Are you cold ? 
Wait ; I’ll stir up the fire. I’m glad you’ve seen 
it. Now we will go.” 

It is not until they are in Dair’s own carriage 
and rolling swiftly away that Guy recovers him- 
self sufficiently to talk : 

Of the book of dainty, simple verses to be pub- 
lished as a surprise to Dad. 

Of Dad, who will be with them now in less than 
a month, after his five years of travel ; of the 
guardianship, so soon to draw to a close, of this 
strong man for the crippled lad left in his charge 
by his old friend—‘‘ Though our friendship is a 
firm rock now, and I shall always think of you 
as a second father,” says the lad, nestling closer 
to him. 
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Of some of his future plans—the future of a 
boy morbidly sensitive of his misfortune, shrink- 
ing from the world, yet drawing his few friends 
closely to him by his pure, noble, generous 
nature. 

The book safely placed in the publisher’s 
hands, a few last instructions and remarks, the 
signing of a large check by the future heir of 
millions, and once more they roll away on their 
way uptown, the boy talking gayly, excitedly ; 
the man listening, approving. 

** And now for the dinner, and the theatre aft- 
erward, perhaps—eh, Guy? But, bless me, I 
almost forgot Aunt Rachel’s list, and I should 
never be forgiven if I did,” clapping his hand on 
his notebook. ‘‘Stop Peter; tell him to drive to 
Burton’s—that’s a good fellow. I promised the 
good aunty to send off that box of books without 
fail this afternoon, You won’t mind stopping, 
will you ?—it will only be a minute’s work.” 

The books ordered, the tickets for a light opera 
bought, they find themselves seated at a cozy table 
in the broad window of an uptown hotel. 

“* You order, Guy—you have a way of doing it, 
you know,” pushing the menu over to his friend 
and settling back to watch him. 

How is it that some men seem to take from a 
dinner all grossness ? Ordering daintily and with 
fine discrimination from first to last ; mixing a 
salad dressing with deft hands; giving a quiet 
order to the waiter that brings marvelous results 
from the chef. ‘lo such a man the wines come 
always at the right temperature, the birds are 
done to a juicy turn, the salad is crisp, the waiter 
obsequious. 

It was a gay, successful little dinner, prolonged 
over the coffee, to finish the enjoyable talk, for at 
such times even the most intimate of friends find 
something new and delightful in each other. 

The opera is bright and the musie good, but 
the curtain rolls down for the last time to find 
Dair leaning wearily back, and looking quite ex- 
hausted. 

“You are tired out; I should have seen it,” 
says his friend, reproachfully. ‘The day has 
been too much for you. Home !” to the footman, 
as he helps the weary lad into the great easy car- 
riage. 

Neither one has much to say on the drive home, 
each absorbed in their own thoughts, when sud- 
denly a piercing scream and then the abrupt 
checking of their horses startle them from their 
reverics. 

**Indeed, we never seen her, sir,” explains the 
footman, who has gained the door in an instant, 
and stands looking in with a white face. ‘‘ She 
seemed to come right out of the dark, sir, and 
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the first thing we knew she was under the horses 
before Peter could stop ’em.” 

‘* Let me come, too, Guy,” calls the boy, start- 
ing out after him excitedly ; but the footman tries 
to stop him. 

**T wouldn’t, sir—don’t go, sir,” he pleads. 
seen it; it’s a woman, and ‘ 

But his words are lost on the boy, who pushes 
him aside and joins his friend at the edge of the 
little crowd. 

A woman, indeed, if the painted, ghastly creat- 
ure lying before them has not lost all right to the 
sacred name. ‘The lower limbs have been crushed 
by the heavy wheels, but she is still conscious, 
turning her great, hollow eyes from face to face. 

‘‘ Was anyone gone for an officer ?” asks Guy, 
pushing his way hurriedly through the people. 

“Oh, Guy! don’t wait !” cried the lad, eagerly, 
coming nearer in his excitement and pity. ‘She 
may die while they wait! Let them lift her in 
the carriage; let us take her home. Quick! 
Guy—it is only a block. Oh, it is shameful to 
let the poor creature lie here !” bending to wipe 
away the mud that had spattered on the poor 
degraded face. 

The woman gazes up into the pitying young 
eyes bending over her, tries to murmur some 
words, and faints away. 

**See—look! She is dying, I tell you. Oh, 
if I were only strong! Guy!” facing him indig- 
nantly, ‘‘ would you stop to think at such a time 
as this? Lift her into the carriage!” in a tone 
of command to his two servants. ‘* Tenderly, 
gently—so. Home!” to the coachman, who is 
already on his box ; and Guy, abashed before the 
indignant young eyes, offers his arm to the young 
prince without a word. 

They reach the house almost as soon as the 
slowly moving carriage, attended by the crowd 
and the belated officer, and the woman, still un- 
conscious, is borne into the house. 

‘** Bring her into my den,” orders Dair, and let- 
ting them in quietly with his latchkey. ‘‘ Aunt 
Rachel must not be frightened.” 

Into the rich, dimly lighted little room they 
carry her, laying her on the couch that Dair has 
piled with cushions, and as they put her gently 
down she moans and opens her eyes. 

The glaze of death is fast dimming them, 
but she fastens them eagerly on the boy’s pitying 
face. 

“Can I do anything for you ?—anything to 
ease you ?” he asks, gently kneeling down beside 
her, and placing his one free arm under tlie poor 
blonded head. 

‘‘Mr. Dair, sir!” remonstrates Peter, coming 
forward, ‘‘ indeed she’s not fitten for the young 
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gentleman to touch,” he pleads; but Guy’s hand 
detains him, for the woman suddenly draws her- 
self to a sitting position, with all her remaining 
gazes long and hungrily in the boy’s 
wondering face, then past him ¢o the picture on 
the wall, and drops back, apparently dead. 


strength 


Guy comes to her side, sends one scrutinizing 
look at the disfigured face, then turns, white as 
death, to the kneeling boy. ‘‘ Dair, dear lad !” 
he murmurs, in a voice strangely shaken, but 
cannot trust himself, and turns away. 

She doesn’t open her eyes again till the doctor 
applies a restorative, then only to fasten them on 
Dair with a look of infinite, tender /ove—gropes 


WHO'LL BUY 


GREATNESS ? 


feebly for his hand, tries to lift it to her lips, bu 
sinks dead in his arms. 


2 x * * * + 

The dim light touches the quiet form beneat} 
the sheet, shows the picture on the wall. 

‘‘Guy,” whispers the boy, looking up at th 
tender, brilliant face, ‘‘am I wrong to feel so: 
She could not harm ws, poor creature, but I can- 
not bear to leave my mother in the room with 
her— No, I know I am wrong—but she was so 
good, s0 pure hl 

And through the quiet night the girlish, laugh- 
ing face watches the woman’s outstretched form 
in the flickering light of the fire. 


GREATNESS? 


(Father Time, Auctioneer.) 


BY 


Wuo will buy Greatness ? 


CHARLES H.C 


RANDALL. 


Give me a bid! 


Greatness, a jewel that cannot be hid! 


Start it at something, don’t all speak at once. 


You, sir, my man, you don’t look like a dunce— 
Look at it carefully, turn it around, 
‘lap on it—what a fine, echoing sound! 


What is it, youngster ? 


Oh, ‘‘ work,” says the boy. 


Thousands would give that for such a fine toy. 


** Ease,” *‘ patience,” 


‘* glee p xe g 


Well, that’s a beginning. 


Hundreds say ** happiness,” but they’re not winning. 


‘* Books,” ‘* statues,” ‘ paintings "—I hear it from twenty— 
They are too common, you know I have plenty. 


‘* Wealth ” ? 
‘* Health ” ? 
What is that? 
And you, sir ? 


Well, to you that may mean a great deal. 
Ah, now really it seems that you feel! 
You would be Anarchy’s tool ? 

For Greatness he’d gladly play fool! 


Warriors—statesmen—your blood and your brain ? 


Come, this won’t answer, vou must bid again. 


What ? 


Give you Greatness for such a poor store ? 


You know in your hearts that you think it worth more. 


‘ Life,” ‘* friends ” 
‘* Home,” * wife” and * 
Going, now—“‘ faith ” 


and ‘* honor’? 
children” ? 
an hope” 


Oh, that is not dear! 
Come, sir, speak up clear. 
that’s a bit nigher! 


Oh, gentlemen, cannot you go a point higher? 


Now, now 
Just 


look at it—Greatness 


you would make an old auctioneer weep. 


and going so cheap! 


You, there, on the edge, now, [ just want to ask, 
As you go to your lowly and poorly paid task, 


Don’t you want it ? 


No? 


Then to you I will give it. 


That’s the only way, friends, you can get it—is, live it. 
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OXFORD IN THE 
By N. W 


A MONTH in London—arriving when she was 
decked in choicest hdliday attire to welcome the 
Kaiser ; when street vied with street and house 
with house in showing honor not only to the 
ruler of a great nation, but the royal grandson 
as well ; and from historic Guildhall in the city 
to Buckingham Palace flags and streamers and 
garlands and mottoes proclaimed the cordial 
greeting to the Emperor who next day should 
make his royal progress thitherward. With ex- 
ceptional favor the skies smiled on the pageant, 
and the hearts of thousands of loyal Britons, as 
well as curiosity-seeking republicans, rejoiced in 
the sunshine of the heavens, together with that 
of the royal presence, when in stately procession 
the imperial cortége, in all its “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance,” rolled out from Buckingham Palace 
gate. 

The crowds noisily cheer the Emperor, and less 
enthusiastically the Prince of Wales ; royalties lift 
their hats—and that is all. For this I had sacri- 
ficed Oxford, and a haunting sense of remorse was 
the ghost which through the entire month refused 
to be banished. It joined the demon echoes in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, taunting me with my folly ; it 
followed me into the chapels of the Royal Tombs 
in Westminster Abbey, companioning even with 
Sibert of 616; was quite at home with Edward 
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the Confessor ; sat unblushingly in the Corona- 
tion Chair, and laughed with ‘“‘ ghoulish glee ” 
when a British Philistine matron informed her 
offspring that the Scottish Coronation Stone be- 
neath it was the original Jacob’s pillow. The 
beauty and impressiveness of the Henry VII. 
Chapel was no exorciser of his impalpable pres- 
ence; Elizabeth and Mary, lying in the same 
tomb, intolerable to even their own royal ghosts, 
made no impression on mine ; nor was he moved 
by the pathos of the urned dust of the poor lit- 
tle princes of the Tower. Recklessly he stum- 
bled over Addison’s grave, “‘ sleeping at last by 
his loved Montagu,” and was unmoved before the 
tomb of Mary Queen of Scots, who, after long 
years, was here finally re-entombed by her faith- 
fyl son. 

He peered around the ‘ Poets’ Corner,” una- 
bashed by the sweet, immortal song spirits which 
in loving benediction linger there ; and down the 
nave his black shadow fell on hero and states- 
man, touching with his ghostly presence the very 
stones which rear themselves in pillared lines of 
beauty to the apex of the groined vault. The 
ghastliness of the Tower was made doubly ghastly 
by his presence, and I longed to lay his ghostly 
head upon the ‘‘ block ” and let the ax hard by 
do its deadly work, or push him into the dungeon 
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where for thirteen long years Jay Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, turn the key on him and go free. Even 
the glitter of the Royal Regalia blinded him not, 
and the accusing eye still glared at me. At the 
British Museum he looked down upon me from 
the safe height of the stony Sphinx, or made one 
in the procession of the Elgin Marbles. In the 
National Gallery he walked beside me, casting a 
deeper shadow on the immortal Rembrandts and 
darkening the brilliancy of the Franz Hals; even 
the glowing canvases of Rubens lost some of their 
color, and Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough 
paled before him. In the South Kensington Mu- 
seum his spectre threaded, too, the noble galleries 
with their priceless treasures, and in sheer des- 
peration I resolved to submit to such ghostly des- 
potism no longer. In one way I could lay this 
troublesome, haunting presence: I would go to 
Oxford. Would that all the ghostly spectres of 
regret which cast their baleful and hopeless in- 
fluence over human lives might be exorcised as 
easily. 

With “ impedimenta ” 
der, on an exceptional morning I penetrated to 
the depths of the subway, bound for Paddington 
Station, and soon was rapidly spinning beyond 
the town, through deep, ivy-lined cuts, out into the 
sweet country. What necromancer has been at 
work changing the grain fields from the emerald 
of a month ago to the gold of to-day? Surely 
not the Sun magician, for an inexperienced Phaé- 
ton has this month been driving his chariot ; yet 
Nature has a stealthy way of gathering to herself 
unnoticed warmth, that seedtime and harvest fail 
not. Mingling with the gold, kaleidoscoped by 
sixty miles an hour, are reds and blues, and 
whites and blacks, with flashing glints of silver, 
which falling into perspective as we fly onward, 
become reapers, men and women,*in bright gar- 
ments swinging in their stalwart arms the gleam- 


slung across my shoul- 
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ing sickle, and laying low in fair straight lines 
the yellow “corn.” Up the beautiful Thames 
Valley lies our course, and again and again we 
span the sinuous blue, its quiet waters mirroring 
back the sapphire of the heavens. For a moment 
we sight boatmen whose oars gleam as silver in 
the sunshine and throw off little diamonds of wa- 
ter as they shoot rapidly onward ; maidens, sailor- 
clad like young navies, bend to the responsive 
oar, or drift deliriously, like blue Nile lilies, upon 
the bosom of the stream; ‘house boats,” sug- 
gestive of family comfort, stretch their cool awn- 
ings in friendly protection from the too-aggressive 
sun upon the idle recliners on their decks ; pict- 
uresque cottages unwittingly lend themselves to 
embellish the landscape ; stately park-embowered 
country seats add their touch of dignity. Wind- 
sor Castle, grand and impressive, outlines its gray 
form across the horizon, and the panorama moves 
on in all its midsummer gorgeousness, until the 
towers and turrets of Oxford fall upon the eye, 
and the heart beats more quickly at actual sight 
of the old medieval city whose existence goes 
back of history—for beyond Alfred, who once re- 
sided here with his two sons, was Oxford, though 
only from his time do the records begin. Canute, 
the noble king who disclaimed for himself the 
Almighty’s power, frequently lived here; and 
here Harold Harefoot, his son and successor, was 
crowned and died. 

After storming the town William the Conqueror 
built here a castle ; yet the material history of 
Oxford, interesting though it be, is not the Mecca 
which draws thitherward the traveler, but the in- 
tellectual history—coeval with that of literature 
as known to the English tongue; and the origin 
of the university, like that of the town, is in- 
volved in obscurity. The road from the station 
leads by the old castle, and with but little effort 
of the imagination one can picture Queen Maud 
on a winter’s night, when besieged by 
her rival Stephen, stealing out from 
its dark portals, and with but three 
attendants, on foot, picking her way 
through the snow, for miles, to a 
place of safety. This gives a first 
taste of the antiquity of Oxford, and 
prepares you to revel amongst its old 
colleges—beautiful and silent wit- 
nesses of a noble past ; prophetic, too, 
of a dawning future—the child for 
which its father shall not blush; for 
intellects as great, and characters as 
invincible, may now, unrecognized, 
walk these halls, as those which down 
the centuries have made from here 
their impress on the ages. 
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The peculiar charm of Oxford is the complete 
midsummer repose when a truce breaks the reign 
of the demonstrative undergraduate. He who 
would conjure up the past before his mind’s eye, 
and rekindle into life the great events of which 
Oxford has been the scene, would prefer to be 
alone and free from all modern university asso- 
ciation, all its busy life and strife, and, slipping 
anchorage from the present, drift down the cent- 
uries in company with those who have been his 
intellectual beacon lights, his spiritual loadstars ; 
to press with his feet the old stone steps hollowed 
by their footsteps, to stand in halls hallowed by 
their presence ; the scene of their struggles and 
triumphs scatters the mythical illusions which 








ever cling about the un- 
known, cements indissolubly 
the past with the present, 
and gives to it a reality 
which shall henceforth make of 
all English literature ‘a unified 
whole, without beginning or end. 
His very inn—the “Star” of 
those days—was the place of 
meeting for Johnson’s club. 
The clean, white, flower-garnish- 
ed tables of its coffee-room 
little suggest the riotous proceedings where, in 
1716, on the occasion of a dinner by the officers 
of the garrison, to which were invited some ‘* hon- 
est gentlemen of the Constitution Club,” was the 
scene of a riot between them and the invited Jac- 
obite townsmen and gownsmen, who had through- 
out the evening formed a sullen background to 
the street bonfire before which they clinked their 
glasses to the royal toast, and who, on the officers 
withdrawing to the inn, shattered the windows 
with a volley of stones ; this was retaliated in kind 
upon an ironmonger across the street, resulting 
in another attack upon the inn, when the sol- 
diers set about breaking all the windows of houses 
not illuminated. 

Of the nineteen colleges and five halls which 
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constitute the university, each has its peculiar 
charm and association. University College, in 
virtue of its vears—said to be millennial, and so 
celebrated a few years ago through the tradition 
that its foundation is due to Alfred — smacks 
somewhat of the mythical; and not until those 
troublous times when Charles I. assembled here 
the remnant of his Parliament, and the university 
was melting its plate to help on his fast-waning 
“ause, was the present building erected. Balliol 
College, next to join the educational procession, 
has a long honor roll, which the future promises 
to well maintain, for in modern times it is noted 
for the high attainment of its members—front- 
ing on one street the beautiful and appropriate 
Martyrs’ Memorial, which, modeled after the 
crosses erected by King Edward I. to Queen 
Eleanor, lifts its towering pinnacle to the 
pitying sky; and on the other the humble 
though not less eloquent marble cross let 
into the pavement, and on a level with it, 
where that trio of heroes for the faith, Cran- 
mer, Latimer and Ridley, passed through the 
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fire to their reward. Merton, competing with 
Balliol in antiquity, was peculiar in.consisting of 
a body of secular students who not only did not 
take orders, but if doing so ceased to be mem- 
bers of the college. With the renowned Dr. Har- 
vey once a warden, what contributions to science 
may not within the walls of Merton have had 
their birth ! 

Exeter College, entered by the Turl—formerly 
a narrow gate through the city wall into High 
Street—has a specially beautiful chapel, the re- 
decoration only last year completed by placing on 
the wall a magnificent piece of tapestry designed 
by Mr. E. Burne-Jones and executed by Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris, both Honorary Fellows of the college. 
The subject is “‘The Adoration of the Magi,” 
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which is treated with great originality by that 
master of decoration. 

Oriel College, in gathering to itself men of 
marked ability and kindred thought, has in its 
rich biography been more a centre of influence 
in molding the Church of England, well-nigh at 
times revolutionizing it, than any other of the 
group. Aside from the eminent men in state 
and literature who 
have adorned its 
lists are enrolled 
Copleston, Davi- 
son, Keble and 
Whately; still 
later, Newman, 
Arnold and Pusey. 

Queen’s College 
derives its name 
from Philippa, 
queen of Edward 
III., and has been 
particularly pa- 
tronized by the 
queens of England. 
Several peculiar 
customs are there 
still maintained ; 
the members are 
summoned to din- 
ner by sound of 
trumpet. Here, 
too, is observed on 
every Christmas the 
ceremony of usher- 
ing in the boar’s 
head with the sing- 
ing of a carol ; tra- 
dition says that it 
commemorates the 
deliverance of a 
student of the col- 
lege who, while 
walking in the 
country studying 
Aristotle, was at- 
tacked by a wild 
boar from Shotover (? 
Forest, upon which 
he crammed the philosopher down the throat of 
the brute, and thus escaped the threatened peril. 
There is also another singular ceremonial of New 
Year’s Day at Queen’s College ; the bursar pre- 
sents to each member or guest a needle and 
thread, with these words: “Take this and be 
thrifty.” This custom is supposed to be derived 
from a somewhat fanciful rebus on the name of 
the founder, Eglesfield (aiguille et fil)—or per- 
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chance some good, worthy queen of the past, in 
pity for the tattered gowns of the undergraduate 
of her patronymic, may have used her needle and 
thread for his benefit, and so sanctified to the 
college that feminine implement. 

New College is one of the most interesting of 
the federation, and one of the wealthiest. Its 
founder was William of Wykeham, Bishop of 
Winchester, and 
Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England 
under Edward III., 
who probably did 
more for the cause 
of education than 
any man who ever 
lived ; founding as 
well a preparatory 
college at Winches- 
ter, still a perennial 
spring from which 
flows an annual 
tributary stream to 
Oxford. 

The fine edifice, 
which remains to- 
day nearly as when 
designed by its 
munificent founder 
more than five hun- 
dred years ago, is 
approached by a 
narrow passageway 
between the two 
high walls of pro- 
ake jecting cloisters. If 

= la Sa the entrance is a 
| iN portal of humility, 
that once passed, 
the soul is charmed 
by the beauty and 
impressiveness of 
the interior quad- 
rangle. The chapel 
is the finest in the 
university, and, 
though recently re- 
stored, possesses 
still in its windows some of the original stained 
glass, while the large west window was designed 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds and executed by Jarvais, 
the chief picture representing the Nativity, and 
the lower range of figures the Christian and Car- 
dinal Virtues. In a glazed recess behind the 
sedilia is preserved the founder’s pastoral staff. 
The dining hall is a magnificent Gothic apart- 
ment, hung with portraits of its founder and 
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other eminent men who have been connected with 
the college. Here we were permitted to take a 
peep at one of the “young gentlemen’s” rooms, 
belonging to a favored senior, and the luxury and 
comfortableness of the spacious parlor and accom- 
panying bedroom might well satisfy any young 
bachelor as a resting place; while climbing the 
rugged steeps of knowledge, if not of itself com- 
pletely satisfactory, taken in connection with the 
gardens, nothing further can be desired. There 
is a great park in which are grouped magnificent 
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Lincoln College, named after Richard Flem- 
ing, Bishop of Lincoln, has its walls covered by 
a most religiously tended vine. The story of it 
is, that at the founder’s death his plans were 
mostly still unfulfilled, and that on the occasion 
of the visit of the Bishop of Lincoln the rector 
preached from the text, “‘ Behold and visit this 
vine,” enlarging so eloquently upon the needy 
state of the college and so appealing to the good 
bishop that his munificent endowment was the 
result ; and in gratitude the symbolic vine is held 
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trees, and beneath them, scattered throughout the 
lawns, inviting seats woo the reluctant Homer or 
perplexing Virgil to yield his secrets to the ex- 
pectant student. At the south and west the old 
city wall forms the boundary, its bastions and 
parapets and walks along the battlements remain- 
ing as in the civil wars, yet so overgrown with 
ivy that the old gray stones are almost lost in the 
world of “‘ greenth,” and but seem to give form 
to the massive verdant barrier which towers above 
you and shuts in this paradise from all the 
world. 


in veneration. Although Fleming established 
the college to prevent the spread of Wycliffism, 
and Froude tells us the Lollards were there im- 
prisoned, a manuscript copy of Wycliffe’s Bible is 
now the richest treasure of the college. Here, 
too, John Wesley, to whom Protestantism owes 
so much, became a Fellow. 

Of All Souls’ College, the most interesting part 
is the beautiful chapel, a fine example of perpen- 
dicular architecture. Four of the windows con- 
tain the ancient stained glass ; but its chief glory 
is the singularly beautiful reredos, which was 
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walled up in 1664, and with the fine oaken roof 
was for two centuries concealed by lath and 
plaster. 

‘Magdalen (pronounced Maudlin) College,’ 
said Lord Macaulay, “is one of the most remark- 
able of our academical institutions. Its graceful 
tower catches afar off the eye of the traveler who 
comes by road from London. As he approaches 
he finds that this tower rises from an embattled 
pile, low and ir- 
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like other May Day usages, a relic of pagan 
times, 

The college consists of four quadrangles cover- 
ing in all an area of twelve acres, while its grounds 
occupy nearly one hundred. The cloisters are 
perhaps the most beautiful in England, and open- 
ing from them, the gateway through the Founder’s 
Tower, adorned with statues, and vine-clad to the 
very summit of its graceful pinnacles, combined 

with the chapel 





regular, yet sin- 
gularly venerable, 
which, embosom- 
ed in verdure, 
overhangs the 
sluggish waters of 
the Cherwell.” 
And the beauty of 
the interior sur- 
passes, as in most 
of the other col- 
leges, the exterior. 
Through the gate- 
way beneath the 
Muniment Tower 
we enter the first 
quadrangle ; in 
one corner an 
open-air pulpit 
built into the 
walls—though 
now put to no 
practical use— 
adds to the archi- 
tectural effect. 
Formerly on St. 
John _ Baptist’s 
Day was delivered 
from it a sermon 
to the congrega- 
tign assembled in 
the quadrangle, 
which was strewn 
with rushes and 
the walls decorat- 
ed with green 
boughs in com- 
memoration of the Baptist 
wilderness. 
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preaching in the 
Possibly the uncertain climate of 
England may have caused the modern transfer- 
ence of the sermon to the neighboring beautiful 
chapel. Every May Day morning at five o’clock 
a Latin hymn to the Holy Trinity is sung, on the 
summit of the tower, by the choir habited in 
their surplices. This custom is said to have 
been substituted for a mass anciently performed 
for the soul of King Henry VII., but is probably 
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’ and hall, backed 
ce by the matchless 
bell tower, makes 
an impressive 
architectural 
group. To the 
left we catch a 
glimpse of the 
‘*Grove,” “dainty 
relic of monastic 
days,” where be- 
neath the cool 
shade of giant 
trees deer browse 
as contentedly as 
though far from 
haunt of man. 
To the right we 
enter, by a pict- 
uresque stone 
bridge which 
spans the Cher- 
well, Magdalen’s 
famous river- 
girdled ‘* Water 
Walks,” about a 
mile and a half 
in circuit, one 
stretch of which— 
a perennial monu- 
ment more 
perishable than 
that at Westmin- 
ster Abbey—wil 
ever known 
as ‘‘Addison’s 
Walk.” The lofty 
overhanging arch of elms, seemingly vaulting the 
sky, the peaceful meadow on one hand, the gentle 
flow of the river on the other, may well have been 
an inspiration to him who has been the inspira- 
tion of each sueceeding scholar bidden to ‘* give 
his days and nights to Addison.” 

Brasenose College derives its name from occu- 
pying the site of a brasen-hus or brewhouse, 4 
rebus of which in the form of a brazen nosé* 
adorns the old entrance gate. The gateway 
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tower, though unfortunately altered in the sev- 
enteenth century, has been restored to its orig- 
inal form, and is one of the most beautiful in 
Oxford, and, together with the fine dome of Rad- 
cliffe Library, rising in its immediate background, 
makes a most inspiring architectural pile. Among 
the noble names enrolled upon its record is that 
of Bishop Heber, and a neighboring chestnut 
which overshadows his room is still pointed out 
as Bishop Heber’s tree. 

Corpus Christi College, founded by Bishop Fox 
in the reign of Henry VIII., was the first to pro- 
vide for classical learning by appointing profess- 
ors in the Greek and Latin languages, and there- 
by departing from the narrow plan of education 
which had previously prevailed in the university, 
and from its foundation has had great reputation 
for learning, numbering among its members many 
remarkable names, one of them being the ‘ judi- 
cious Hooker.” 

Christchurch College, the largest and most mag- 
nificent foundation at Oxford, owes its origin to 
Cardinal Wolsey, and in its fine library, among 
many literary and artistic treasures, preserves the 
founder’s chair. The cathedral, much older than 
the foundation, and a very interesting type of 
transition between Norman and early English 
style of architecture, is also the college chapel ; 
its spire is one of the most ancient in England. 
Leaving the chapel, at the right of the great 
quadrangle, the magnificent entrance hall, with 
its fine stone ceiling and broad and massive stair- 
case, conducts to Christchurch Hall, the grandest 
of all medieval halls in the kingdom, whose walls 
are adorned with a magnificent collection of por- 
traits of those who have been connected with the 
foundation, painted by the greatest masters of the 
time. Its lofty oaken ceiling has looked down 
upon a banquet to Henry VIII, upon dramatic 
representations seen by Elizabeth, James I. and 
Charles I., and here the latter monarch assembled 
the faithful remnant of his Parliament. While 
the kitchens of all’'the colleges are imposing apart- 
ments, that of Christchurch is especially so, and 

ras the first building completed by Wolsey —a 
commentary on the earliest requirement of a stu- 
dent. In ‘Tom Tower—so named because containing 
the bell ‘‘ Great Tom,” which formerly belonged 
to Osney Abbey, and which in term time tolls 
nine-o’clock curfew for closing the college gates 
—is the western entrance gateway opening into 
St. Aldate’s Street. Perhaps the memory of the 
“‘Meadow Walk” lingers as long in the heart of 
a graduate of Christchurch as does the college 
itself ; indeed, the promenade of ‘ Show Sun- 
day,” or the Monday ‘‘ boat procession ” in Com- 
memoration Week, must make a picture not soon 
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forgotten, especially if, in the latter, he belongs 
to the crew who is ‘“‘head of the river,” and as 
such receives the homage of the skillfully tossed 
oars of the passing fifty crews or more who are 
not. Like the ‘‘ Water Walks” of Magdalen, the 
** Meadow Walk ” incloses a meadow of about the 
same extent, bordered by the Cherwell, together 
with the “ River Isis "—the classic name given 
to this reach of the Thames. 

While the grand old colleges are more impress- 
ive in the dignified vacation silence, we miss here 
the life of the river which has no part, the on- 
coming waters ever flowing by to the everlasting 
ocean. The deserted ‘‘ club barges,” with blinds 
drawn down, are moored to the shore, and empty 
boats well-nigh block the water way, though asingle 
shell, like a belated bird whose companions have 
all northward flown, tries its unchallenged speed 
upon the waters; and a few pleasure boats laden 
with young men and maidens dip the holiday oar 
in the sunset. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of Trin- 
ity College is its fine gateway of wrought iron, 
supported by massive stone piers. Its beautiful 
chapel contains some fine specimens of the carv- 
ing of Grinling Gibbons, and the library some 
curious old glass. In 1878 Cardinal Newman 
was elected an Honorary Fellow of the college, of 
which he was a member in undergraduate days. 

St. John’s College, though ranking in founda- 
tion as named, was originally a house of Cister- 
cian monks ; and its venerable appearance is due 
to several centuries before entering the university 
fraternity. The quiet loveliness of its gardens is 
enhanced by the exquisite beauty of the garden 
front of the library, unequaled by any of the col- 
leges. From quaint old battlemented walls hang 
exquisite oriel windows of daintiest design and 
most delicate carving, while the gateway is of 
corresponding beauty. 

Jesus College rejoices in the distinction of be- 
ing the first founded by a Protestant—Dr. Hugh 
Price—in the reign of Elizabeth. Pr. Price was 
a Welshman, and many of his countrymen have 
here been educated. Its chapel is a fine example 
of late Gothic, and its library contains many 
choice books and manuscripts. 

Wadham College is remarkable as having given 
rise to the Royal Society, its first meeting being 
held in a room over the gateway. Its chapel and 
library are also fine. 

Pembroke College, the buildings of which are 
all quite modern, has had among its members 
many noted men; among them Dr. Johnson, who, 
with all his learning and genius, was obliged for 
want of means to leave without a degree. In the 
library are treasured some of his college exercises 
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and manuscript prayers, and it is adorned by his 
bust and portrait, the former by Bacon and latter 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Worcester College, though the site of an old 
institution founded in 1283, was refounded after 
a long decay in 1713. ‘The chapel has in recent 
times been gorgeously decorated in the Roman- 
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esque style, forming a com- 
plete scheme illustrative of 
the Te Deum and the Bene- 
dicte—man and nature unit- 





oe -- - ing in divine worship. Keble, 


founded in memory of Rev. 
John Keble, is the latest to 
enter the university confederacy, and when time 
shall have toned its architecture will in appear- 
ance be no unworthy member of it. The interior 


decorations of the chapel in some measure follow 
the idea of the ‘‘ Christian Year.” 

A group of collegiate institutions, though not in- 
corporated in the university, have grouped them- 
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selves about it, finding in the old 
educational centre of Oxford a more 
congenial home than in the bustle of 
a commercial city. Mansfield Col- 
lege, formerly Spring Hill College of 
Birmingham, was by its trustees trans- 
ferred here, and the beautiful new 
building named for the family who 
first endowed it. It is not a college 
in the sense of the others, as its mem- 
bers are men who have already gradu- 
ated, and its professional staff limited 
to theology, under the auspices of the 
Congregational churches. Manches- 
ter New College, London, have de- 
cided also to remove their academic 
institution, with its “‘ free faculty of 
theology,” to Oxford, and have secur- 
ed a site midway Mansfield and New 
Colleges. Lady Margaret, St. Hugh 
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and Somerville Halls were founded for 
women, in response to their appeal 
for educational opportunities equal to 
their brothers. . 

The Divinity School is a noble 
room, used for conferring degrees in 
Divinity, and entered through the 
‘Pig Market”—so called from the 
uses to which it was condemned in the 
days of Henry VIII. Its arched and 
elaborately groined roof cannot be sur- 
passed in England. Here Ridley and 
Latimer were cited to appear to answer 
charges preferred against them; and 
here, in 1625, the House of Commons 
met when driven from London by the 
“plague.” ‘lhe windows of rich glass 
MAGDALEN TOWER. were despoiled in the time of the sixth 
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Edward, when the building was allowed to fall 
into decay, until in the civil wars it was used as a 
storehouse and armory. Toward the close of the 
seventeenth century, in its complete restoration 
by Sir Christopher Wren, another beautiful mon- 
ument of the past was rescued. The Convocation 
House hard by is the scene of the interesting 
ceremony, to the participants at least, of the an- 
nual conferring of university degrees. The Shel- 
donian Theatre, founded by Archbishop Sheldon, 
and also built by Sir Christopher Wren from a 
design suggested by the Theatre of Marcellus at 
Rome, is so ingeniously arranged that it will seat 
nearly 4,000 people, and at the annual commemo- 
ration, when filled to its utmost, presents an ani- 
mated appearance. 

The Ashmolean Museum is the oldest in Eng- 
land, and still as an archeological museum takes 
high rank. In Anglo-Saxon relics it is specially 
rich, and contains the oldest known Egyptian 
sculpture. The Bodleian Library, the most an- 
cient part of which was founded in 1445, contains 
over 500,000 volumes, 30,000 manuscripts, and 
other rich literary treasures, to which one, on a 
suitable recommendation, can have free access, 
and the bookworm may here delve to his satis- 
faction. The reading room (Radcliffe Library) is 
an imposing library in itself. 

The beautiful Church of St. Mary the Virgin is 
not only an architectural remnant well worthy to 
take its place among the venerable halls of Ox- 
ford, but its historical and biographical associa- 
tions are of the deepest interest, illustrating the 
progress of religious thought in England for the 
past four centuries. Here John Wycliffe thun- 
dered at the abuses of his day. To the chancel 
of this church Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer were 
cited to a disputation with the Doctors of Oxford 
and Cambridge on “the presence, substance and 
sacrifice of the Sacrament,” and were ‘again 
brought up here for trial; here also Cranmer, 
with the recovered heroism of a Peter, “ flung 
down the burden of his shame,” and went with- 
out fear to the stake, compelling the “right 
hand which had betrayed his heart to be first to 
suffer.” Here lies buried poor Amy Robsart— 
Countess Leicester—the young and beautiful his- 
toric heroine, for whom all lovers of Scott have a 
tear to drop. From its pulpit men of the most 
diverse character and opinions have preached, and 
here are preached the university sermons in term 
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time, and the well-known Brompton lectures 
are also delivered here. The New Examination 
Schools, built in a picturesque combination of 
the Tudor and Renaissance styles of architecture, 
are no unworthy addition to the scholastic build- 
ings, and when time shall have somewhat softened 
their tone will drop into harmony with them. 
In August the magnificent apartments are util- 
ized for meetings of the university extension stu- 
dents, and in the spacious vestibule or upon the 
grand staircase one meets, instead of the cap and 
gown of term time, young girls with wise-looking 
notebooks under their arm, who quite predomi- 
nate over the masculine element of the same 
type, both drawn from the midland counties, and 
to whom the “‘extension movement ” gives an op- 
portunity to see with their own eyes an academic 
centre of learning. Nothing can exceed the de- 
light with which these young men and maidens 
accept this unique opportunity of mixing the 
grave with the sweet in this medieval old city. 
And who shall quarrel with them if their sojourn 
here partakes more of the nature of a picnic than 
an educational conference ? To spend a month 
amid the historic associations of Oxford is a lib- 
eral education, and a little of the literature of 
history absorbed at the same time will do no 
harm; no more will a slight infusion of the 
classics, while the recipients prevent the grass 
from growing too luxuriantly in the Oxford 
streets, and somewhat modify the arrogance of 
the few young gentlemen remaining. in residence 
through the long vacation by bringing into it 
another element, though perhaps one for which 
he has the same supreme contempt as for the 
townsmen. This innovation makes the line of 
demarkation between term time and vacation a 
little less distinct than formerly, yet the old city 
develops entirely into another state of existence. 
For eight or nine months of the year Oxford is 
the university; the remaining three or four, like 
any other country town where magistrates attend 
to the county business, farmers come to market 
and country lassies come to buy ribbons. Per- 
haps the educational advance, like all others, has 
robbed Oxford somewhat of its poetry ; but that 
is the penalty ever to be paid for progress, and all 
lovers of their kind can but rejoice in the pioneer 
movement of the universities which places the cup 
of knowledge to the lips of English men and 
women to whom it has long been denied. 




















LEIGH HUNT AND HIS FRIENDS. 


I HAVE heard it’ asserted by those who delight 
in such ‘‘ discoveries,” that Charles Dickens’s cre- 
ation of Harold Skimpole owed its origin to his 
intimacy with Leigh Hunt. 

Among my letters are many from Dickens to 
Hunt. I transcribe a specimen which indicates 
an appreciation of the poet hardly compatible 
with this theory. Let the reader judge for him- 
self : 

‘*48 Dovueuty Srrext: Friday evening. 

‘* My Dear Sir: Here is the unhappy parcel which, after 
being safely booked and entered in my own mind as gone, 
has been lying on my table in the dust for 14 days. It 
contains the first four numbers of my new work, a portion 
of Oliver Twist (which you will find in two Miscellany 
volumes) and an American edition of Pickwick, which is 
curious from the singular vileness of the illustrations. 

‘* Do me the favor to read Oliver and Nickleby first: of 
the latter work I have directed the publishers to send you 
all future numbers regularly ; and of the former, I will 
send you more anon, if it interest you—an old stager—suf- 
ficiently. 

‘You are an old stager in works, but a young one in 
faith-—faith in all beautiful and excellent things. If you 
can only find it in that green heart of yours to tell me one 
of these days that you have met, in wading through the 
accompanying trifles, with anything that felt like a vibra- 
tion of the old chord you have touched so often and 
sounded so well, you will confer the truest gratification 
on your faithful friend, Caries DICKENS.” 

* Leigh Hunt, Esq,, &c., &e.” 


That Hunt felt the pinch of poverty, and felt 
it very severely, cannot be denied. With an in- 
creasing family to support by the uncertain labors 
of the pen, and with health very far from robust, 
it was not extraordinary that his two years’ con- 
finement in prison, together with the enforcement 
of so heavy a fine (the fine was in reality £1,000, 
of which, I believe, his brother John was to pay 
half), should have so crippled his resources that 
the struggle to provide for the wants of wife and 
children was at times cruelly severe. But I can- 
not forbear quoting a few lines written by him to 
Trelawny which lie before me, and which I think 
of interest because they indicate that there was a 
time when he could afford to refuse, and did re- 
fuse in terms of gratitude, pecuniary assistance. 
I am entirely in ignorance of the circumstances, 
but I give the scrap, which reads pleasantly 
enough. It is dated July 14th, 1823: 


‘“My Dear Tretawny: Thanks, many thanks, for your 
Lind offer, which Mary was too good-natured to conceal 
from me. But I cannot accept it. No, I will take money 
where I feel it is in justice due to me, but I will not take it 
from a generous man who has already but too little to 
spare. You will therefore not think of sending it from 
Leghorn, as it will only put me to the trouble of sending 


it you back again to Greece, and deprive you of so much 
ready money the longer. . 
‘** Again, however, and again I thank you for the refresh- 
ment you have afforded my heart; you have done mea 
real service at all events. God bless you. 
‘* Your affectionate friend, Leieu Hunt.” 
The following letter from Dickens to Hunt 
takes us behind the scenes a little, giving some 
insight into the modus operandi of that labora- 


tory, so to speak, whence issued so many happy 
results. 
‘Tavistock Houses, Friday, Fourth May, 1855. 

‘*My Dear Hunt: I have been so constantly engaged 
and occupied since I came home from Paris, that I have 
never (as you know) got to your teapot, though I have 
very often (as you don’t know) paved the road to Ham- 
mersmith with good intentions. 

‘*T am now, to boot, in the wandering—unsettled—rest- 
less—uncontrollable [sic] state of being about to begin a 
new book. At such a time Iam as infirm of purpose as 
Macbeth, as errant as Mad Tom, and as rugged as Timon. 
I sit down to work, do nothing, get up and walk a dozen 
miles, come back and sit down again next day, again do 
nothing and get up, go down a railroad, find a place where 
I resolve to stay for a month, come home next morning, 
go strolling about for hours and hours, reject all engage- 
ments to have my time to myself, get tired of myself, 
and yet can’t come out of myself to be pleasant to any- 
body else. 

“In which disjointed state Iam afraid to trust myself 
to the chance of verbally thanking you for the delightful 
volume you have sent me, within so short an interval after 
its receipt as may save me from the suspicion of having 
neglected it. 

‘‘ Therefore, I write to thank you for it—to assure you 
that, even in my unlaid-Ghost-like plight, I have renewed 
with the utmost pleasure my acquaintance with those old 
friends. ‘Faithfully yours, Cares Dickens.” 


Here is a short letter from Thackeray when 
in a convivial frame of* mind, referring to a 
coming year, and containing an invitation to 
dinner : 

«3 January, 1847. 

‘““My Dear Hunt: I have not only not had time to 
thank you for the ‘Jar of Honey,’ but I have not even 
tasted any of it—nor of Tennyson’s Medley—having 
been so consumedly occupied with business, and with 
Jollification subsequently, in these latter days. 

‘*We have had supper parties, singing parties, dinner 
parties, headaches, rather, in the morning, &c. But the 
week must not pass over without saying Hail to Leigh 
Hunt! 

‘*Last week we were to have met at the Procters’, but I 
forgot, and you were ill. Can we not meet anywhere this 
week ? For instance, to-morrow at five, there will be two 
woodcocks, presented by Mr. J. O’Connell, and you shall 
have a bit or not as you like, and with or without an an- 
swer. 

‘* My dear Hunt, I wish you an H.N.Y. 

‘* Yours ever, W. M. Taackeray.” 
— Cornhill. 
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‘* * WHEN, AT HER COAXIN’, HE READ IT OUT LOUD, I DON’T KNOW WHICH WAS THE 
PROUDER OF THAT BOY, MISTER—HER OR ME.’”’ 


CROWDED OUT. 


By Mrs. NorA MARBLE. 


* Literatoor !” What a cloud the word 
brought over the old man’s face as the gaunt 
white horse jogged on its way to the station. 
**So you be one of them literatoor fellows, eh ? 
Well, well!” and the speaker eyed the compla- 
cent, prosperous-looking man by his side, with a 
curious mingling of admiration and pity strange 
to see. ‘I never hears that word,” he went on, 
sadly, ‘‘ but I thinks of our Allen—Allen Day, sir, 
the likeliest young feller airy country town ever 
turned out. You never heerd onto him? No, 
I reckon not ; but you would hey, mister, if the 
dear soul hed hed half a chance; but he were 
crowded out, you see—crowded clar out into an- 
other spheer.” ° 

The speaker’s hands twitched nervously upon 
the reins which lay idly in his lap, and the work- 
ing of his seamed, homely old face betrayed the 
tears which lay unshed beneath his sandy-lashed 
eyelids, 

** You'd like to know,” after a pause, ‘ how 
our Allen were crowded out ? I say our Allen, 
‘cause I worked in the field with his father long 
afore ever he was born, and when I hed hed 
hopes, in fact, of winnin’ Patty Higgins, his 
mother, fer myself. Yes,” shyly, flicking a fly 
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off the horse’s back, ‘I hed hopes that way onct, 
sir; but Amasa Day, a likelier feller’n me—and 
who'd a-gone through college if he hadn’t been 
expelled for some prank or ’notler—was lookin’ 
that way hisself, consequently I stood no airthly 
chance of winnin’, even if I hed entered the race. 
So Amasa and Patty was married, and him and 
her, nor nobody else, ever guessed how eut up I 
was over the matter. It weren’t but a few years, 
howsomever, afore Amasa died and left Patty a 
widder with one son, delekit like his father, and 
given like him to dreamin’ over books-and sich, 
so out of friendship’s sake I took the managin’ 
of the Day farm, that was considerably run down 
and purty well mor’gidged to boot.” 

An expression upon his companion’s face made 
him pause. 

‘* No,” sadly; ‘* you aire mistaken in your cal- 
kerlations, mister—you aire indeed. No; Patty 
somehow hed growed clar out of my reach, and 
I would no more hev asked her to yoke herself 
to a clodhopper like me then—then—a shanghie 
would think of matin’ with a dove—not a bit 
more, sir, not a bit more. But that didn’t hin- 
der me from dedicatin’ my life to her service and 
the boy's, so I worked airly and late without any 
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226 
hope or thought of reward, feelin’ myself well 
paid when the boy come home from school look- 
in’ so gentle and speakin’ so refined and scholar- 
like. 

‘** Well, Allen weren’t more than nineteen afore 
he took a sitivation in a bookstore up in the 
great city. That jest suited him, you see, and 
his letters to Patty and me was as full of poetry 
as—as life is full of sorrer and disappointment, 
sir, jest as full. Yes, that boy was a born poet, 
if there ever was one, and he only wanted half a 
chance to But,” he broke off, a little bit- 
terly, ‘‘it were intended from the beginnin’, no 
doubt, that Allen were to be crowded out—fore- 
ordained, as it were, sir, you know — foreor- 
dained.” 

His companion making no reply, the old man, 
after a longer pause than usual, resymed : 

‘‘For some cause or “nother Allen’s employer 
failed, and there he was without a sitivation. 
He was hopeful, though, and writ as how he was 
expectin’ to git into one every day. He had lots 
of promises, sir, lots! It were astonishin’ how 
many were ready to give him a place as soon as 
airy openin’ offered, and right proud was Patty 
and me that our boy stood so high up in the great 
city. 

‘* A month, then two, well-nigh three, went by, 
and it was hopin’ and sendin’ him money to git 
along on while a-waitin’ for them aire promised 
‘openin’s’ till Patty and me were despairin’. 
The crops, too, turned out bad that season, and 
at last we writ fer Allen to come home, thinkin’, 
contrariwise to him, that them openin’s would be 
held for him, wherever he might be. 

“Thin and deliketer than ever he apeared 
when he did come home, and it weren’t long afore 
Patty drawed out of him how as he had been livin’ 
on one meal a day; me and her not calkerlatin’, 
you see, sir, onto advertisin’ and other city ex- 
penses when we sent him the little we could spare. 
No wonder he looked run down, and from that 
hour Patty and me looked onto the city as a great 
monster what had to be fed daily with strugglin’ 
innocent lads from the country. 

‘‘ Then it weren’t long afore we were staggerin’ 
under another mor’gidge. Winter was a-comin’ 
on, too, and Patty was a-grievin’ over Allen’s 
shabby overcoat, and wonderin’ how she was goin’ 
to get hima new one. Me and her didn’t keer 
for fine clothes for ourselves, mister, but Allen 
was our pride, and it was hard to see him wantin’ 
for anything that a gentleman ought to have. As 
for me,” he added, glancing from the well-ap- 
pointed person of his companion to his own cuff- 
less wrists, and with a slight motion toward his 
collarless and cravatless throat—‘‘as for me, I 
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never hev lived in the city, you know, and con- 
sequentially hev had no use fer its superfluities, 
sir ; none whatever.” 

Involuntarily the listener’s soft white hand fell 
upon the rough labor-worn one of the other, as if 
in tribute to his simplicity and honest, humble 
nature. 

‘*Thankee, sir,” said the old man, gently, 
partly divining his companion’s thoughts — 
‘*thankee, sir. 

“* Well,” resuming, ‘‘ Allen had been used to 
shuttin’ hisself up every day alone for hours, and 
onct, when Patty had been worryin’ over things, 
he says, says he, ‘I haven’t been idle all this 
time, mother. Wait awhile longer and I may be 
able to change all these things for you.’ It weren’t 
long after that afore Patty came to me one day 
with great tears rollin’ down her cheeks, yet with 
smiles a-strugglin’ through like—like a blade o’ 
grass a-peepin’ from under the snow. 

** « Silas,’ says she, ‘ Allen is writin’ a tale all in 
verse ;’ then she looked at me reproachful, ’cause 
I didn’t fall into a apoplectic fit to onct. 

*** A tale,’ says I, ‘in verse ?” for all the world 
as if she hed said the buckwheat was out, or the 
pertaters gone to seed. 

*** Yes,’ says she, defiant like, ‘a poem after 
the style of Tennyson’s “‘ Idyls of the King.” ’ 

«*<*Tdols of the King,”’ says 1; ‘somethii.’ 
Scriptural, then, I take it.’ 

** You see, sir,” humbly explained the old man, 
**T didn’t know as much about literatoor in them 
days as I do now. Since then I’ve read some 
mighty purty verses by that same Tennyson, and 
I calkerlate onto ’em doin’ me more good then 
airy hymn into airy hymn book I ever see. There 
was one,” he ruminated, ‘ called ‘ Dora,’ all about 
a meek and patient maiden whose heart yearned 
toward William, who loved and married another ; 
and one, what ennymost broke my heart, about 
Enoch and Annie and Philip. ‘ Not to tell her,’” 
he quoted, brokenly; ‘‘ ‘never to let her know.’ 
Poor Enoch !” 

The listener understood fully all that was pass- 
ing in the heart of the simple, tender being be- 
side him, and again did his hand fall in a sympa- 
thetic pressure upon the toil-hardened one of the 
other. 

**And so,” with a sad smile, ‘‘ Patty was the 
happiest woman on the planet, when Allen, all 
blushin’ and hesitatin’, told us the poem was 
done, and when, at her coaxin’, he read it out 
loud, I don’t know which was the prouder of 
that boy, mister—her or me; I railly don’t. Afore 
he was through we was both a-sobbin’ as though 
our hearts would break, the poem was that true 
and simple and affectin’; a tale of simple lives 
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like our own, a-hopin’ and lookin’ for better days, 
as we hed been doin’ for so long. Me and Patty 
said never a word when it was done, and Allen 
set pale and quiet, as though lookin’ at something 
we couldn’t see, with great beads of perspiration 
a-glisten’n’ like dew agin the purple shadders un- 
der his eyes. There weren’t no need of words, 
sir ; our smiles and tears had said enough, and 
Allen was satisfied. 

‘‘The next day the precious poem was mailed 
to a magazine up in the city, and Patty and me 
fell at once to speculatin’ what sech a touchin’ 
piece of writin’ would bring to the author ; she 
reckonin’ onto its liftin’ the mor’gidges, tellin’ 
me over and over agin how much Mr. Tennyson 
got fer a poem not half so long or affectin’, and 
what a Mr. Longfeller got fer just four lines, and 
what some folks got fer allowin’ their names to 
go as arecommend to soaps and medicines, and 
sich, till I begun to think our Allen’s pen might 
prove an Aladdin lamp. A twist o’ the wrist, a 
scratch of a pen, and down would pour the dollars. 

** Allen never mentioned the poem no more, 
but went about nervous and pale-lookin, ‘specially 
when I went out fer the mail. None of us, mis- 
ter, ever laid our heads onto the piller without 
sayin’, ‘ To-morrow—we'll hear to-morrow.’ In 
that way a month, then two, well-nigh three, 
had passed, and still it was ‘To-morrow,’ and 
Allen had growed almost. to a shadder. Which- 
ever way we looked trouble stared us in the face ; 
‘and the reapers reaped, and the sun fell,’ ” quoted 
the old man, ‘ ‘and all the land was dark.’ 

‘*Then one day, one happy day, there came a 
letter from that magazine, and the way I did put 
off home with it, mister, was astonishin’, I assure 
you it was. 

‘My cheery whistle had warned Allen, and 
there he stood in the doorway a-palin’ and 
flushin’ like—like a boy up fer ’zamination. 
Without a word he took the letter, and, turning 
into his own room, locked the door. Pretty soon 
he came out agin, and we knew by the sparkle in 
his eye and the color in his cheeks that—that—” 

‘*The poem had been accepted !” interrupted 
his companion, with a glad thrill in his voice. 

‘Yes, sir, that was the word, ‘Accepted, and 
will appear shortly.’ The shortness of it disap- 
pointed Patty purty considerable, but the word 
‘shortly’ pacified her somewhat ; and so, woman- 
like,” with a sad smile, ‘‘ she was a-hagglin’ for an 
overcoat the very next day with the village tailor. 
‘A Christmas present,’ says she, ‘for my son, my 
poet.’ Natural like in a mother, I reckon, sir ; 
though that word did set the loungers in the shop 
to sneerin’ and a-nudgin’ of one another. It were 
singular,” reflected the old man, ‘‘ what little 


stock the coarsegrained folks around took in our 
gentle Allen. ‘It’s human natur,’ Patty always 
said when I felt hurt over it; and railly, mister, 
I do believe the dear soul felt mighty set up on 
account of them very sneers and nudgin’s; I do, 
indeed.” 

‘She had need to be,” quietly said the listener ; 
upon which, with some bewilderment, the old 
man continued : 

“‘So November passed, and December sot in, 
cold and stormy, but nothin’ more was heard from 
that editor. Week after week went by, and no 
money nor no printin’ come to gladden our eyes. 

***Tt ain’t fair,’ says Patty to me more than 
onct—‘ it ain’t fair to shut a body’s brains up that 
way, it jest ain’t’—to which I agreed, mister,” 
deprecatingly, ‘‘not knowin’, you see, so much 
about literatoor and literatoor ways in them days 
as I do now.” 

Reminiscences of Enoch and Annie and Philip 
seemed to arise in the narrator’s mind at that 
wanlike word ‘literatoor,” but the station loom- 
ing up in the distance seemed to cut his reverie 
short. 

‘* Well, sir, Christmas was nigh onto us, and I 
hed about concluded to run up to town and ask 
that editor what he meant by treatin’ our boy in 
that way, but Patty kind of hoped it would come 
out fer New Year, seein’ as how she reckoned onto 
that poem doin’ more good than airy ten ser- 
monts. 

«¢ ¢ Ef nothin’ comes by that time,’ says I, ¢ I'll 
—TI'll You see, mister,” he broke off, ab- 
ruptly, ‘I hed about give over prayin’ by now, 
and was feelin’ purty much like a chained ele- 
phant who sees her little one tortured before her 
very eyes, and I—— But mebbe,” with a piti- 
ful glance at his companions face, ‘seein’ as how 
you are in literatoor yourself, mebbe you can un- 
derstand, sir, just how I felt.” 

The expression upon his companion’s face re- 
assuring him upon that point, the old man con- 
tinued ; é 

‘Well, New Year’s Day dawned most bitter 
cold, and what was wuss, the day a quarter’s in- 
terest fell due on the mor’gidge. 

‘©*The agent won’t come out sech a day as 
this,’ cheerfully says Patty, ‘and mebbe by to- 
morrow——’ She didn’t go no further, for she 
see Allen’s haggard eyes fixed on her with a 
pleadin’ expression most hard to bear.” 

‘¢* Never mind,’” says I, makin’ ready to go 
fer the mail ; ‘somethin’ tells me I’m not coming 
back to-day empty-handed. A happy year is 
dawnin’ most like for us all, but more specially 
for our Allen ;’ and out I went, hopin’ it would 
prove as I said. 
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‘Well, mister, fal% about happiness! 1 wish 
you could have seen into my heart when I turned 
back home with a big envelope directed in a first- 
rate hand to our boy, and bearin’ in print, in one 
corner, the name of that aire magazine. It was 
full of bank notes, to be sure, and the way I 
did shout ‘Iappy New Year! to every man, 
woman and child on the way was a caution, I as- 
sure you. 

‘Allen hed dropped down beside his little 
writin’ table that day when I went out, and, as 
though to save hisself from disappointment, set 
there still, not glancin’ onct out of the winder. 
Through the settin’ room I rushed, a-wavin’ the 
precious envelope that Patty might sec it, then 
into the room where Allen set all of a tremble. 

‘**God bless you, Allen! says I, layin’ the big 
envelope down in front of him; ‘God bless you, 
my boy!’ Then, without waitin’ fer an answer, 
I left the room, closin’ the door softly behind me. 

‘* Patty’s head was bowed onto the kitchen 
table, sob after sob a-shakin’ of her slender frame. 
Fer myself, mister, I couldn’t settle to nothin’ 
jist then, so I walked up and down the floor, ex- 
pectin’ every minute to see him come out happy 
and smilin’, as he had done onct afore. 

**« }fe’ll be as chipper as a bird arter this,’ says 
I to Patty, who had dried her eyes and was gaz- 
ing at me with an air of pride. ‘ Nothin’ can 
keep our poet from soarin’ now—nothin’.’ 

‘‘In this way five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, 
and yet no sign from Allen. 

‘**T can wait no longer,’ says Patty, that look 
of pride dyin’ out of her eves. ‘I must know, 
Silas—I must know!’ and with that she turned 
the knob and went in. 
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THE first gleam of dawn was just peering above 
the endless treetops of one of the great equatorial 
forests of Western Africa, when a tall, gaunt, 
sinewy Ashantee came worming his way through 
the black, bristling mass of thickets with a silent 
agility of movement and a keen, watchful glance 
around him at every step which would have 
showed him to be a veteran hunter even without 
the confirmatory testimony of the long, heavy- 
stocked gun that was slung across his bare shoul- 
ders, and the huge broad-bladed hunting knife 
which hung by his side in a leopard-skin sash— 
almost the only article of clothing that he ap- 
peared to possess. : 


TERRIBLE 


TERRIBLE 


By DAvip 


TRAP. 


*** Allen !’ says she, gently ; ‘ Allen!’ 

‘Tle was settin’ just as I left him, mister— 
hadn’t stirred ‘parently after openin’ of the en- 
velope,.his head resting on the back of the chair 
and one hand holdin’ a bit of paper which lay 
atop of a mass of writin’ that looked mighty like 
Allen’s own. 

** Patty, with a queer look into her eyes, picked 
up and read that slip of paper out loud. 

««* We regret,’ says she, in a voice strained and 
unnatural—‘ we regret the necessity of returning 
inclosed MS.—and after acceptance—but the poem 
has unfortunately been crowded out.’ ” 

‘Crowded out!” repeated the listener, with 
visible emotion ; ‘‘ crowded out !” 

**Ay, sir,” his voice breaking into a sob, 
**them were the very words—the very words that 
broke our Allen’s heart—that patient, trustin’ 
heart.” 

** And his mother ?” presently said the listener, 
as in silence the wagon drew up to the station— 
** how did she bear it ?” 

** Patty ”—how tenderly the name fell from the 
pain-drawn lips—‘‘ Patty looked from that. slip 
of paper into her son’s dead face, and says she, 
with the smile of one whose mind hed gone glim- 
merin’, ‘They didn’t mean to crowd him into an- 
other world, Silas—oh, they never meant to do 
that ’'—and so she was, as you may say, sir, 
spared the hurt, for memory went out at that 
instant. 

** But to-day,” he added, reverently uncovering 
his secant gray locks, as did the man of letters be- 
side him—**‘ but to-day, and for many days, I am 
rejoiced to say, Patty and her son have been to- 
gether up yonder.” 


TRAP. 
KER. 


Anyone who had happened to see this man 
passing would probably have been very much 
puzzled to imagine what he could possibly want 
with the large basket, or, rather, cage, of wicker- 
work that was hanging at his back, which must 
have been greatly in his way while forcing a pas- 
sage for himself through the matted boughs and 
spiky thorns around him. But Jiyo (for so the 
Ashantee hunter was named) evidently attached, 
for some reason of his own, great importance to 
this queer appendage ; for, every now and then, 
after some harder struggle than usual with the 
tangled branches and wirelike cordage of inter- 
twined creepers through which he was fighting 
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his way, the black forester put his hand quickly 
behind him, as if to assure himself that the mys- 
terious ‘‘ basket cage ” was still safe and secure in 
its place. 

In the constant wars of that wild region this 
man’s courage and coolness had more than once 
saved him from apparently certain destruction. 
But the errand upon which he was bound just 
then was the most perilous of all; and his cau- 
tious advance, the noiselessness of his step and 
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to do; but as he’s not here I must manage it the 
best way I can by myself.” 

Now, the job which the Ashantee thought that 
his brother would have enjoyed so much, and 
which he so greatly regretted that the latter had 
missed, was to enter the den of a Wesé African 
leopard (the fiercest and eruelest beast in the 
whole continent), and to carry off her cubs ! 

The traveling agent of a German Natural His- 
tory Association, who had established himself for 
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his quick, vigilant glances to right and left were 
by no means unnecessary precautions, for he had 
in hand an undertaking in which the chances 
were ten to one against his succeeding, while any- 
thing short of success meant absolutely certain 
death. 

**Tt’s unlucky that my brother Mateh happens 
to be away from home just now,” muttered the 
daring hunter to himself as he crept onward, 
“‘ IIe would have been just the man for such a 
job as this, and it’s just what he would have liked 


the time being at one of the ports of the Gold 
Coast, had recently offered « large reward to any- 
one who would bring him two live leopard eubs 
of the best breed ; and Jiyo—who, as the best 
hunter of his district, knew the whole forest by 
heart, and could tell where to lay his hands upon 
precisely two such specimens as were wanted— 
thought that he might just as well earn that re- 
ward as not, and was now on his way to do so. 
Up to the appearance of the first gleam of day- 
break in the sky our hero had gone forward in 
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one direction as straight and unswervingly as if 
he had been following a beaten road, though the 
only paths in this trackless wilderness of leaves 
were those which the constant passing and re- 
passing of the “‘ big game” had broken through 
the heart of the bush, while the gloomy shadow 
of the overarching trees—which even at noonday 
toned down the burning African sunshine to a 
dim and cheerless twilight—now made everything 
around him as black as the darkest midnight. 

But all of a sudden the practiced hunter turned 
sharply away to the right, and followed this new 
direction undeviatingly, though with even greater 
caution than before, till he reached the foot of 
a low, bare, rocky bluff that rose like an island 
out of the encircling sea of dark treetops. 

A few moments later he stood before the mouth 
of a small, gloomy cavern, or, rather, cleft, from 
which issued a rank, fetid odor, which told him 
that he had found the leopard’s den. 

Here Jiyo halted, and uttered a marvelously 
perfect imitation of the bleating of a goat, feel- 
ing certain that, if she were at home, the mother 
leopard (for the father had already fallen by his 
hand) would rush out at once in quest of her fa- 
vorite prey. But, several minutes having elapsed 
without any sign of her, the practiced woodsman 
knew that the coast was clear, and went boldly 
forward into the den. 

It was not by any means an easy place to get 
into, for Lady Leopard, being much too aristo- 
cratic to confine herself to one apartment, had 
both a bedroom and a parlor; and although the 
outer cave was quite high enough to let the Ashan- 
tee stand upright in it, the entrance of the inner 
one was so low and narrow that he could barely 
squeeze himself through it upon his hands and 
knees. 

In he got at last, however; and there, sure 
cnuough, were the two precious cubs which he had 
periled his life to obtain. 

Queer little fuzzy-haired things they were, 
beautifully spotted and marked, with broad flat 
paws and disproportionately large heads, frolick- 
ing about like kittens, and tumbling down every 
moment in their awkward attempts to leap over 
each other’s backs. 

They showed neither fear nor anger at the 
hunter’s intrusion, and went up to him familiarly 
enough ; but when he suddenly seized and thrust 
them into his flat basket cage they began to realize 
the situation, and broke into a succession of 
shrill, angry squalls, not unlike the cries of a 
fretful infant. 

Then, all at once, their outcries were answered 
in the distance by a sound which no man who has 
once heard it can ever forget—the harsh, snarling, 
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horrible yell of an enraged leopard. The mother 
was coming to take vengeance upon the kidnap- 
per of her children ! 

Jiyo sprang wildly toward the entrance of the 
den, but it was too late. Through the blackness 
of the outer cavern he could already see the glare 
of the fiery eyes of the avenger ; and in that cav- 
ern lay his trusty gun, which he had thrown aside 
lest it should impede him in his struggle through 
the narrower passage within. 

There was but one thing left to do, and the 
desperate man did it. He seized with both hands 
a huge fragment of fallen rock that lay close to 
the inner entrance, and, with a mighty effort 
(into which he threw the whole strength of his 
powerful frame) forced it right into the hole, 
which it completely blocked ! 

For the moment, then, our hero was safe ; but, 
to all appearance, he had only exchanged an im- 
mediate death for one less speedy but not a whit 
less certain. There was no way of escape from 
this underground, prison, except the one which 
was blocked by the furious leopard. That she 
would remain at her post as long as her strength 
and life lasted he knew only too well; and he 
needed no one to tell him that, in a trial of sheer 
endurance, his savage besieger could go without 
food far longer than he, tough and hardy though 
he was. 

But it soon became evident that the fierce beast 
was far too impatient to await the slow though 
sure operation of famine. She threw herself with 
all her might against the obstructing stone, and, 
had not the narrowness of the passage kept her 
from bringing her full strength to bear, Jiyo 
would have been a dead man. Even as it was the 
block soon began to shake, and the brave Ashan- 
tee was compelled to press his brawny shoulder 
against it with all his force in order to keep it in 
its place. 

And now commenced a terrific struggle, for 
life and death. Roused to frenzy by the con- 
tinued cries of her young, the maddened monster 
exerted herself with such furious energy that 
even the frantic struggles of the powerful Ashan- 
tee could not make head against it. With a thrill 
of inconceivable horror the doomed man felt the 
protecting stone giving way inch by inch, while 
the leopard’s hot, foul breath steamed upon his 
face through the widening gap, and he heard its 
growl of savage triumph close to his ear. 

But just when all seemed over with the daring 
hunter, and he, giving himself up for lost, was 
drawing his long knife for the death struggle, 
there came a sudden trample of hurrying feet 
outside—the sharp report of a gun—a_ fierce 
snarling cry—a sound of scuffling and heavy 
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blows—a hoarse, choking, bubbling growl—and 
then, after a short pause of dead silence, the 
ring of a human voice uttering a lusty shout of 
triumph ! ° 

Help had come to the bold Ashantee in his 
sorest need, just when he least expected it. His 
younger brother Mateh—who was almost as skill- 
ful a hunter as himself—had returned home un- 
expectedly on the previous night, and, having 
learned from Jiyo’s wife what her husband was 
about, had followed the latter’s trail like a blood- 
hound, and had finally come upon the scene of 
action just in time to save his brother’s life, by 


disabling the infuriated leopardess with one shot 
from his unerring musket, and then dispatching 
her with his formidable hunting knife. 

But when the fight was ended, and (the pro- 
tecting rock having been rolled away) the ad- 
venturous cub hunter crawled forth from his 
terrible prison with his hard-won prizes, even the 
iron-nerved Mateh started at the sight of him as 
if he had seen a ghost. So fearfully altered was 
Jiyo’s face by the strain of that awful ordeal 
that his own brother could hardly recognize him ; 
and his jet-black hair was now white as snow, and 
thus it remained ever after. 
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By THOMAS MURPHY. 


STANDING on the extreme end of Pier No. 7, 
at an elevation of fifty feet above the water, in 
the midst of the coal docks of Jersey City, a 
magnificent view is obtained of the North River, 
as well as of the busiest and most imposing por- 
tion of the city of New York. 

Stretching inland, as far as the eye can reach, 
is a glorious sheet of water resembling a lake, in- 
closed apparently on every side by wooded hills, 
which rise with a gentle, undulating, receding 
slope from its glassy surface, now glistening in 
the golden light of the early dawn. Opposite 
are the outlines of the great city, an ill-defined, 
shapeless mass of buildings, the dull and monot- 
onous uniformity of which is relieved here and 
there by some colossal pile, gilded dome, taper- 
ing church spire or cloud-capped tower which 
springs up sharply against the summer sky. As 
the eye slowly wanders down along that populous 
left bank of the river, momentarily resting upon 
some object of surpassing interest, many build- 
ings of note are visible, and may be easily recog- 
nized : the gigantic pillars of Brooklyn Bridge, 
the City Hall, the Zimes Building, the lofty 
World cupola, the Post Office, Equitable Build- 
ing, old St. Paul’s and Trinity churches, the 
Washington Building and several other imposing 
and picturesque edifices are to be readily distin- 
guished. A panorama of the docks is also af- 
forded, with the huge ocean-going steamers—levi- 
athans, the building or handling of which a quar- 
ter of a century ago would have been regarded 
as an impossibility. Anchored in midstream is 
a stately war ship of the new White Squadron. 
Merchantmen, with their lofty masts, symmetrical 
crossyards and bewildering profusion of ropes and 
cordage, gracefully repose on the placid waters ; 


whilst yachts, pleasure boats, steam launches, 
fishing craft, and almost every other species of 
marine invention, establish the Empire City’s 
claim to a foremost place among the great sea- 
ports of the world. 

Turning from the harbor, and from the seduc- 
tive glimpses of the far-away ocean, and looking 
back toward Jersey City Heights, a different and 
less inviting prospect greets the eye. <A piece of 
land, almost square, containing about two hun- 
dred acres, dull, flat, uninteresting, destitute of 
trees or vegetation of any kind—the immense 
depot, in fact, for the plant employed in convey- 
ing to New York the coals required for her count- 
less furnaces—is outspread in all its ugliness. 
Here, every day throughout the year, a strange 
and unique sight may be seen. Thousands of 
wagons are drawn up in parallel lines, and each 
full to overflowing with that precious black com- 
bustible without which a nation can never be 
great, rich or powerful. This grimy and grew- 
some region, extending from the Hoboken Canal 
to Pavonia Avenue, and from the Nerth River to 
Provost Street, contains a series of docks, num- 
bered respectively 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, into which the 
vast output of the coal fields of Pennsylvania is 
unceasingly poured, thence to be shipped to all 
parts of the United States in schooners, barges 
and canal boats specially constructed with a view 
to this particular traffic. Some of the schooners 
are really splendid vessels — four-masters, with 
long, deep, broad hulls, indicating great carrying 
capacity ; and in combination with their remark- 
able strength and solidity a degree of trimness 
and smartness is perceptible well calculated to 
convince the beholder that, while for them the 
fiercest storms have no terrors, they are equally 
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their constructors. With 
their big black hulls and 
three short, stumpy 
sticks, which cannot pos- 
sibly be useful and are 
far from ornamental, they 
look like monstrous ma- 
rine bogies. I have often 
stood upon the dock and 
watched these unwieldy 
gluttons as they swallow- 
ed some 3,600 tons of coal 





ay, each, without difficulty, in 
——— a meal lasting some four 
cons hours. Not only skillfc! 


but exceedingly adroit 

must be the caterers who 
in so short a time can supply such a quantity of 
food for fire. 
The rich coal corporations have an admirable 
elevated railway system some fifty feet above the 
water. The ships are moored directly under- 
neath. From the roadway or platform to the 
hold a large tunnel extends, which for all practi- 
cal purposes is similar to the hopper of a mill. 
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THE ‘‘ CANAL LOCOMOTIVES.’ 


secure and comfortable when moored in the slug- 
ish waters of a Hoboken dock. Others of the 
ileet are so big, so awkward, so ancient and ante- 
diluvian in appearance, that one would think they 
were modeled on the lines of Noah’s 
Ark, and that the mere capability 
of keeping afloat, of helplessly wab- 
bling about like a jellyfish, was the 
sole idea present to the mind of 


ary, 


AT THE HOBOKEN COAL DOCKS. 





























The trucks or 
wagons, cach carry- 
ing from thirty tu 
forty tons of coal, 
are brought along. 
As soon as the first 
one comes over the 
mouth of the tun- 
nel a few bolts are 
quickly withdrawn, 
the bottom—which 
is made to open in 
the centre—falls 
down and outward, 
and, with a dense 
cloud of black dust, 
a rush and a roar, 
the contents descend 
in an avalanche to 
the hold of the ves- 
sel, some sixty feet 
below. The empty 
wagon having been 
foreed 
those com- 
ing after are each in 
turn unloaded in the 
same expeditious 
way. A train of fifty 
or sixty wagons is 
emptied, and sent 
back to the pits for 
znother load, literal- 
ly ** while you wait.” 


closed, is 


ahead ; 


My object is not so much to describe the means 
by which capital and science distribute the utili- 
tarian product which the earth 
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THE CANALLER’S DAUGHTER. 


yields, and any temporary cessation of which 
would completely paralyze the industrial world, 


so plentifully as to briefly depict the everyday or home life of 








CLIPPER HULK SERVING AS A COAL BARGE, 
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a very numerous and worthy class of people who 
from year to year are engaged in the transporta- 
tion of coal, sometimes traveling thousands of 
miles in pursuit of their peculiar calling. 

A visit to the coal docks of Jersey City will 
give some idea of the enormous number of men, 
women and children whose home is a canal boat, 
and who never leave it unless to buy provisions 
pr to deliver the cargo to the consignees ; who 
may be regarded, in a sense, as amphibious, as 
they are born on the water, live on the water, 
marry on the water, and wind up their somewhat 
tame and uneventful careers by dying on the 
water—although in no case are their bodies con- 
signed to the element to which during life they 
cling with such persistency. Of a house, with its 
cool, comfortable parlors, light, airy, well-venti- 
lated bedrooms, cozy kitchen and spacious gar- 
den, they know nothing. They have merely 
heard and read of such things, and from the 
deck of the canal boat, as she is slowly dragged 
through placid water ways, they catch occasional 
glimpses of real, stationary houses, with terraces 
and fountains and blooming gardens, of which 
their own few sickly plants, set out in dilapidated 
flowerpots and cracked teacups, constitute a poor 
imitation. 

It is not, however, to be imagined that a canal 
boat, although obviously less commodious and 
convenient than a house, is altogether an unpleas- 
ant place of residence. No doubt everything is 
on asmall and rather crowded scale, but order, 
regularity, cleanliness, and, above all, the healthy 
surroundings of the life one is constrained to 
lead, atone for the disadvantages. 

Take the Bounding Bessie as a type of her class. 
Her length is 96 feet ; depth, 94 feet ; width, 18 
feet. Three-fourths of her length is simply a 
huge coal bunker, in which about 300 tons of that 
commodity are stored. The remaining pértion 
is occupied by the living quarters—the cabin and 
sleeping apartments. There is a cozy little room, 
scrupulously neat and clean, in which the family, 
consisting of four or five members, gather at meal- 
times ; a dollhouse kitchen, with bright utensils ; 
then a concealed spring is touched, and lo! a bed 
is magically brought to view, the very sight of 
whose snowy pillows invites to slumber. Behind 
mysterious partitions are unsuspected nooks and 
crannies, all of which are utilized with mathemat- 
ical economy of space for the general accommo- 
dation. Then there is a house for the dog, from 
which he fiercely emerges to snarl or bark at all 
intruders ; and a stable for the pair of vicious old 
mules whose teeth and heels are always ready to 
greet friend and foe alike. A clothesline can 
be rigged up at a moment’s notice to dry the fam- 
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ily washing. In fact, all that pertains to a house 
on land may be found in the floating domicile, 
in a concentrated form. 

What queer and fanciful names are bestowed 
by the owners on these huge, lumbering hulks, 
which move with the tantalizing deliberation of a 
snail, and ludicrously fail to fulfill the idea which 
their cognomens suggest! Unless convinced by 
actual observation, one would be inclined to think 
that the Bounding Bessie derived her name from 
the peculiarly light, airy and fantastic manner in 
which she navigated the deep-blue waters of the 
Sound. Not atall! A more clumsy, cumbrous, 
ungainly piece of marine architecture it would be 
difficult to find than poor Bessie. There is not 
a bound, a hop or a skip in her whole composi- 
tion. Her movements are painfully slow. In 
fact, it requires the pressure exercised by a power- 
ful steam tug, or the frantic efforts of a brace of 
Spanish mules lashed into fury by a pitiless 
driver, to induce her to budge at all; and even 
then her progress, in point of reluctance, rivals 
that of the sloth. Not so, however, thinks her 
captain, commanding his crew of one, as he 
proudly paces the deck, wearing long rubber 
boots and a sou’wester, for all the world like a 
Jack tar ; chewing a big quid of tobacco, and every 
now and then emitting from his mouth a small 
cataract of dark-colored fluid ; whilst he gleefully 
gives vent to his pleasurable emotions by such 
observations as, ‘‘ Bessie is the gal that can do it. 
She is the lass that can lick them all.” ‘There 
seems to be a perennial spring of affection in the 
human heart which is constantly bubbling up and 
finding an outlet in some diréction or other, and 
in no way is this more strongly evidenced than 
by the terms of endearment in which rough and 
reckless men will speak of the homely objects 
with which they are thrown in daily association, 
whether animate or inanimate. This feeling no 
doubt prompts the name which the “ canaller ” 
bestows upon his craft. Hence the Saucy Sallies, 
the Black-eyed Susans and the Laughing Tillies 
which may be found in every port. 

One day my attention was drawn to two names 
conspicuously printed in large white letters on 
the stern of a canal boat—Johnnie and Jennie. 
Here was a bit of romance. Jennie was a village 
belle in humble circumstances. Johnnie was her 
beau. They got married, and invested their joint 
savings in a boat, and they are now as happy as 
the day is long. Johnnie has rigged up a nice 


hammock under an awning, and here, when the 
day’s work is over, as their floating home is se- 
curely towed along, Jennie gracefully reclines, 
and whiles away the time either in reading, build- 
ing castles in the air, or listening to her devoted 

















husband as in hopeful language he sketches his 
future plans. What more healthy and happy life 
can a married couple lead ? Isolated from the 
world with its perpetual worry and jarring cares, 
breathing the pure air of heaven, finding pleasant 
variety in every change of scene, existence with 
them glides smoothly and calmly along, secure 
from the shoals and quicksands, raging tempests 
and sunken rocks which so often shatter the 
hopes of those who intrust their fortunes to more 
pretentious craft. 

Sometimes a stale old bachelor on the weary 
side of fifty, by way of consolation in his solitary 
wretchedness, and influenced by the not unnat- 
ural ambition of perpetuating his patronymic in 
some shape or form, bestows it on the bulky craft 
which he commands. Hence such names as the 
John Brown and Richard Roe are by no means 
infrequent. These lone mariners, in whose hearts 
the springs of human affection might reasonably 
be supposed to have dried up, look after their 
floating hobbies with the tenderness and solicitude 
which a father shows toward a favorite child. 
They invariably refer to them in language inter- 
spersed with endearing terms, and the anxiety of 
the fond mother to keep the shoes and clothes of 
her prattling tot free from dirt and danger is not 
more earnest than that manifested by the rough 
and primitive “cap” to have his barge always 
neat and trim. It is a legitimate inclination. 
This great lumbering boat is not merely a neces- 
sity of life, but a small gold mine, to him. The 
position of “cap” is by no means an unimportant 
or poorly paying one. This is evidenced by the 
fact that, simple and ungainly as those shapeless 
hulks appear, in point of construction they cost 
all the way from $3,500 to $4,500. Thus, with a 
cargo the average value of which may be set down 
at $2,000, a canal boat represents an amount of 
property with the care of which no man would be 
intrusted if he were not thoroughly responsible. 
His salary, certainly, does not err on the side of 
extravagance, being only $50 per month ; still, 
with a comfortable cabin, affording ample accom- 
modation not only for himself, but for his wife 
and children, plenty of firing, etc., he can man- 
age to get along very well. The actual work to 
be performed is neither irksome nor disagreeable. 
In fact, it amounts simply to exercise. His boat 
is loaded for him. He has, of course, to super- 
intend the operation, and see that the cargo is 
properly trimmed. He requires little nautical 
skill, or, if any at all, of the simplest and most 
rudimentary character. With the manipulation 
of an intricate and puzzling combination of ropes 
and sails or the running of machinery he has noth- 
ing todo. Whenever he is called upon to make 
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one of his periodical trips either to Albany or to 
any of the towns and cities lying in the vicinity 
of Long Island Sound, instead of consulting maps 
and charts, and entering into elaborate calecula- 
tions as to changes immediate or prospective in 
the tides, winds and weather, he simply betakes 
himself to the office of one of the many tug or 
towing companies, and ascertains when a steamer 
is about to proceed in the desired direction. His 
name, destination and other necessary particulars 
are all duly recorded, and upon an appointed day 
and at a fixed hour he is taken in tow, in com- 
pany with some sixty or more boats, and amid 
cheers and hurrahs, the clapping of hands, the 
laughter of women and the crowing of babies, the 
enormous flotilla, looking like a huge, irregular 
raft, starts on its cruise. 

It isan interesting and a pleasant sight to watch 
the little tug as she puffs, snorts and strains in 
her efforts to drag along sometimes as many as a 
hundred boats, all closely linked together. Those 
concerned in the enterprise are animated by the 
same hopes, the same worthy ambition, viz., the 
desire to earn an honest living and acquire a com- 
petency for old age. 

When Commerce spreads her snowy sails, and 
her winged messengers wend their trackless course 
through the ocean’s plain, the sight is striking, 
magnificent, and cannot fail to impress the imag- 
ination. But for genuine, homely, old-fashioned 
interest, commend me to the vast armada of canal 
boats, with their miscellaneous freights, in which 
women and children conspicuously figure, and 
which during the summer months may be seen 
trailing their silent way up the Hudson or through 
the sparkling waters of the Sound, bent upon in- 
vading quiet, industrious towns, not with the 
hideous and blood-curdling blare of trumpets— 
or steam whistles—but With the beneficent offer- 
ings of peace and the varied products of human 
labor. 

What a glorious time the denizens of these fat, 
lubberly old boats must have !—boats to which 
clings a certain aroma of age and antiquity, for 
the canal boat is no newfangled modern inven- 
tion, but rather a link which binds us with the 
vanished but still glorious and historic past, 
when mailclad warriors and gentle dames did not 
scorn its tranquil motion, and viewed with admi- 
ration, not unmingled with awe, the rude bar- 
baric splendor of its ornamentation. Yes, a good 
and pleasant time—and long may they live to en- 
joy it !—have the fine, healthy, picturesque popu- 
lation which find on our canals a summer home. 
For them no postman coming around every morn- 
ing with his shrill whistle, or newsboy’s cry of 
‘Extra !” No tax collector with his mechanical 
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smile and chilling representation of the abso- 
lute necessity of the prompt settlement of some 
public rate. The unwelcome emissaries dispatched 


by butchers, bakers and grocers to remind the 

























A FLOWER GARDEN. 


Around his neck he coils a gaudy handkerchief, and arrays 
himself generally in as killing a fashion as the cireum- 
stances of his position will permit. It is not to be im- 
agined that he goes to all this trouble without a definite 


dilatory customers of their indebtedness are un- 
known. Life passes on from day to day witha 
most refreshing freedom from gnawing care, and 
the only subject which can afford ground for anx- 
iety is the weather. As long as the wind is 
fair, the skies are bright, and rain, thunder- 
storms and atmospheric disturbances consid- 
erate enough to keep themselves in abeyance, 
the happy ‘‘canallers” have nothing to do 
but admire the scenery, indulge in good- 
humored chaff and badinage, and spin yarns, 
characterized by a magnificent spirit of exag- 
geration, about their startling ex- 
periences upon similar expedi- 
tions over the raging inland water 
Vays, 

The ‘*dude”—for even here 
such types exist—gets himself up 
in his most elaborately bosomed 
shirts, rejoicing in great puffy 
frills and odd sartorial devices, 
all worked out with a richness 
and brilliancy of coloring which 
completely beggars description. 





WASHDAY ON A CANAL-BOAT TOW, 
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object. Even here there are conquests to be made 
and girls to be dazzled, and true to his idiosynera- 
sies, the Adonis of the canal is heroically pre- 
pared. Yes, on board these unwieldy hulks there 
are girls—not just such as one is in the habit of 
seeing on Broadway or Fifth Avenue, but Nature’s 
daughters, whose attractions are real, and not to 
any great extent artificial; who owe nothing to 
the milliner, hairdresser or druggist ; whose com- 
plexions are the genuine and inimitable color- 

















THE CAPTAIN'S QUARTERS. 


ing of simple diet, early rising and pure air ; 
whose luxuriant wealth of hair does not contain 
a single fictitious or doubtful tress, and the 
matchless symmetry of whose figures is not the 
result of any spurious aids. As they swiftly pace 
the deck with sure and firm tread, their eyes 
eagerly wandering over the silver stream, or dart- 
ing sly and approving glances at their demonstra- 
tive admirers, they look the personification, if not 
of refined female loveliness, at least of health and 
rustic beauty. Many a tender scene is enacted on 
board the floating homes of the light-hearted and 
merry “ canallers.” Attachments spring up, vows 
are plighted and marriages celebrated upon very 


wit 


short notice indeed. But then, all the surround- 
ings, moral, physical and scenic, are conducive to 
happy results of this kind ; sociable, gregarious, 
pleasure-loving people, in the full bloom and 
vigor of youth, are thrown somewhat promiscu- 
ously together on the waters of the blue sea, or 
the bosom of some noble river or wide-expanding 
lake, with nothing in view but the glorious free- 
dom of nature. It is not to be wondered at if, 
under such conditions, the tender passion should 
assert itself, and that 
the voyage is consid- 
ered dull and un- 
eventful upon which 
the nuptial knot, 
amid the usual fes- 
tivities, has not been 
successfully tied. 
When a boat reaches 
her destination she is 
cast. «off from _ the 
general flotilla, whilst 
the air is rent by 
the rousing cheers 
and hearty expres- 

















sions of “Good luck and God speed ” from those 
who remain behind. The captain, having duly 
delivered his cargo, at once endeavors to procure 
another to bring back to New York. Corn, po- 
tatoes, or any of the staple products of the place, 
will be gladly received. When the capacity of 
his boat is fairly exhausted he seeks another tug 
bound for the city, ‘hitches on,” and begins his 
return voyage, which practically is an exact coun- 
terpart of his outcoming one: The same class of 
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people, the same though ever-varying and beau- 
teous sky, the same boundless wastes of water, the 
same glorious freedom. No wonder the hardy 
‘‘canallers,” by their tanned and ruddy complex- 
ions, and sinewy, stalwart forms and never-failing 


A CRIME 


By MAJORIE 


Ir was one of those wonderful nights that are 
the crowning glory of October. The stars had 
just begun to twinkle faintly, like candles newly 
lighted. The moon, yet in its first quarter, shed 
but a mild light, that seemed only to deepen the 
gloom of the early evening. 

I was alone, and waiting with some anxiety for 
the eight-o’clock way train, that was to take me 
to my home, but three stations beyond. I had 
been*spending the afternoon at my aunt’s, and 
carelessly missed the earlier train, thus compelling 
me for almost the first time in my life to be out 
alone after nightfall. 

I walked patiently back and forth the entire 
length of the long, almost deserted platform, 


watching the changing signal lights and wonder- 
irg what changes the coming year had in store 
for me. 

I was but seventeen, and, as I well knew, very 


beautiful. I had graduated from school the pre- 
vious June, and had spent the summer resting 
and cultivating the personal roses that were to 
do service during the ensuing campaign; for 
I was “coming out” during the winter. 

Had I been plain my vocation would have been 
the school, where I would have earned money to 
help educate and support my three younger sis- 
ters. However, my mother and aunts decreed 
that I was to marry a wealthy man; my unusual 
beauty would bring a good price, and I had been 
brought up too well to object. 

I was to spend the winter with a fashionable 
aunt in the city. I hated her, but it was my only 
opportunity, and in two weeks I expected to be- 
come a capriciously treated member of her house- 
hold. 

But this night was to settle my fate, though I 
walked to and fro, debating what flowers I should 
wear at my first ball, quite unconscious of what 
was to befall me. 

The railroad here was in a deep cut, spanned 
by two bridges about three hundred feet apart. 
There were four tracks, the central tracks being 
reserved for the express trains, that went whizzing 
by at almost lightning speed. 
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good humor, are living proofs of the advantages 
of a life spent in close association with nature, 
where man’s handicraft is confined to the lumber- 
ing boat upon which they peacefully and pleas- 
antly glide through a useful existence. 
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On the banks above were rows of small whito 
cottages. I watched a man as he came to the 
lighted doorway with a babe in his arms, and a3 
the light shone upon its face I saw it laugh and 
clap its tiny hands. 

Would the train never come ? I stood alone; 
the few people who were waiting stood down in 
the light of the depot. 

Looking from the further end of the platform, 
way up the the track, I saw the bright yellow eye 
of the approaching monster. It was not my train 
yet, for it was on one of the central tracks. 

How frightful it looked! I could feel the earth 
vibrate as it rapidly approached. 

**T would not like to stand on that structure 
now,” I thought, and glanced at the low wooden 
bridge, distinctly outlined in the mild moonlight. 

A man and woman stood there alone. His face 
was turned toward me, and I saw distinctly, as the 
moon shone on it, such a look of deadly hate, such 
ungovernable passion, that I shuddered. His hair, 
for he wore no hat, was black ; the face, a ghastly 
white. The woman’s back was toward me. I 
could only see a white dress, or shawl, and the 
gleam of golden hair. 

The roar of the train grew louder. It neared 
the bridge. A terrific shriek pierced the air. I 
saw the man holding the woman over the bridge, 
saw him hurl her down just as the train came 
crashing along. A flash of white, a terrible roar- 
ing, and I knew no more. 

It was many days before I was able to give my 
testimony to the coroner’s jury, and months before 
my nervous system recovered from the shock of 
that dreadful sight. 

The murderer was never found nor his victim 
identified. The body was so mutilated and the 
clothing so badly torn and stained as to afford no 
clew. 

My début had been necessarily postponed, and 
now the much-dreaded visit to my aunt’s was not 
to take place. My triumph was complete, and 
even my ambitions mother was satisfied. 

Walter Desaur, a young lawyer of wealth and 
ability, who had been engaged on the case, in 














which I was the only witness, was soon to be my 
husband. He had called a number of times in 
regard to my testimony, while I was yet unable 
to appear on the witness stand, and our acquaint- 
ance soon ripened into friendship and love. 

When congratulated by mother, aunts and 
cousins on my conquest I did not think it nec- 
essary to inform them that I was conquered 
rather than conqueror ; and had Walter been poor 
and struggling I would have married him all the 
sume, for I loved him with my whole heart. 

* * * * * * 

Eight years had passed, not cloudless, but with 
as much of sunshine as falls to the lot of most 
people. Walter and I were sitting at breakfast 
one June morning. 

‘* Bessie, this coffee is beastly! Why can’t I 
have a good cup of coffee any more ?” 

Walter spoke in an irritated tone which always 
annoyed me, so I replied, indifferently : 

**T suppose Jane made it as usual.” 

“‘T am going to bring Jack Neville home to 
dinner to-night. Do try and have something fit 
to eat for once,” Walter said, presently, looking 
up from his paper. 

‘*Tf your cook does not suit you why do you 
not hire another ?” I replied, in an aggravating 
tone. 

Walter rose from the table and went out the 
front door and downtown without a word, which 
waz a little worse than usual. 

I sat quietly sipping my coffee, instead of get- 
ting his overcoat and going to the door for a 
good-by kiss, as during the first years of our mar- 
ried life. 

It would be difficult to tell just when or how 
our present relations originated. I was convinced 
that Walter no longer cared for me, and he was 
indeed extremely absorbed in his large practice. 
A dangerous state of affairs, when a woman is 
still under thirty, beautiful, and fond of admira- 
tion. 

I liked society, he cared only for business ; so 
we grew more and more divided, until we seldom 
met except at mealtime, and had few friends or 
pleasures in common. 

When the weather grew warmer I went for a 
few weeks to a Northern seaside resort, taking 
my cousin Flossie with me for company. She 
found several school friends among the boarders 
at our hotel, and I should have been quite lonely 
but for the kindness and attentions. of a Mr. 
Brice, of California. 

Evenings we strolled in the long procession of 
lovers or friends along the beach. By day we 
walked the sands, or “‘alone in the crowd,” 
joined some yachting or picnic party. 
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I was fascinated by him. That he was deeply 
in love with me I could not doubt. I knew that 
I should return home, but preferred to remain 
and play with dangerous toys. 

On one of our yachting trips a heavy squall 
struck the boat. It seemed each minute as if we 
must he capsized. The three young girls who 
were with us were weeping in the cabin. The 
men were busy assisting the sailors, 

Gerald and I stood side by side. I felt calm, 
even happy, in the excitement of the moment. 

‘*My darling,” he whispered, as he threw his 
arm about me to keep me from falling overboard 
when the boat gave a sudden lurch —*‘ Bessie, do 
not fear. I would give my life to save you, but 
now we can die together.” 

I listened as in a dream. 

‘*When the last moment comes, my love, I 
will take you in my arms, and with one sweet 
kiss we will sink down into the soft arms of death 
together—together.” 

Just then came a lull in the storm, and a voice 
from the other side of the yacht. 

‘** Don’t be afraid, Mrs. Desaur ; we will be safe 
in port in half an hour.” 

Then I fainted. 

I pleaded indisposition, and did not leave my 
room for dinner that night. 

What should Ido? I had not the courage to 
give up the fascination of Gerald's society for the 
humdrum of home life — absolute devotion for 
perfect indifference. I could come to no decision. 

About nine a note came to myroom. My hand 
trembled as I opened it and read : 


‘* Forgive me for the wild words I said this afternoon. 
In my excitement I lost my self-control. Yet I cannot for 
my life regret them, unless you let them be a barrier be- 
tween us. It was so sweet,to tell you of my love just 
once. I will never offend again. Will you not forgive ? 
If you are still my friend wear white flowers at breakfast. 
Till then farewell. GERALD.” 


A bunch of daisies accorded well with my blue 
dress, so I wore them, and Gerald smiled. 

Apparently all was as before ; but his confession 
was a mutual secret, a bond that drew us closer. 
I could not longer appear unconscious of his de- 
votion. 

We were sitting alone on a high bluff over- 
hanging the sea. 

‘Why do you not give me one look from those 
beautiful eyes ? You have never once looked in 
my eyes since—since the storm. You remember ? 
Do you fear my eyes will tell you too much ? 
Look at me just once—darling.” 

The last word, spoken slowly, caressingly, in a 
whisper, made me look up. I tried to look in 
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his eyes fearlessly, but I could not. He took my 
unresisting hand. I seemed spellbound. In a 
moment I recovered myself, and pretended to be 
angry. But no woman is ever angry long with a 
man who loves her. She may not love him in re- 
turn, but she will find excuses for every folly, or 
even crime, committed through love of her. 

The next two weeks passed rapidly. I did not 
love him. I told myself so over and over again. 
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One morning I received two letters. From 
Walter, as follows—the first in a week : 


‘Dear Bessie: It is all nonsense for you to think of 
coming home yet. Cook gets up a fair dinner, so I am ali 
right. Took Strong to the beach and had a bang-up din- 
ner Tuesday night. Go to see a new show at the Garden 
to-night. Busy day, court, to-morrow. 

Yours, in haste, W. DY 


The other letter was from Gerald, and read : 
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‘ONE MOMENT HE PAUSED, THEN LEAPED OVER THE WOODEN RAIL.” 


I knew I had never loved anyone but Walter, and 
never could. But I was piqued. Walter did not 
care half as much for me as for a brief. Gerald 
worshiped me, and in return I was interested— 
fascinated. Walter would not care if he never 
saw me again; he could live at a hotel or club. 
It was the only life for a man, he had often said, 
when trifles at the table had failed to satisfy his 
fastidious taste. 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 2—16. 


‘‘Dariina: I must write you a few lines before I sleep. 
You were so cold, so scornful to-night. You should at 
least forgive the love you have unwillingly inspired, and 
sympathize with my suffering. I can stop breathing, but 
not loving. Do not punish me for my misfortune. Do 
not smile at my unhappiness. Give me a kind word, a 
sweet look, or I die. GERALD.” 


Is it strange I read the first but once, the other 
many times, before consigning both to the flames. 
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I had written Walter that I wished to return. 
Oh, blind, blind, to send me such an answer to 
my request to return home, to fly from tempta- 
tion ! 

As the days passed I became more and more 
involved. Though I gave Gerald Brice no en- 
couragement in words, I staid, instead of return- 
ing home, and as the days passed I became more 
and more fascinated. 

A woman loves power. Ilere was a man who 
lived but for me. I could make him turn pale 
with a word of indifference or anger. Again, I 
feared him ; his jealousy of everyone about me, 
husband and former friends, terrible. It 
should have warned me both of the dangerous 
nature of the man and of the evils likely to result 
from my present amusement ; but I was willfully 
blind. 

The leaves had turned from green to burnished 
gold. The boarders at the hotel had been re- 
* duced to less than half their former numbers. I 
was to leave on the morrow. 

In the early twilight a party of us walked down 
the beach to a picturesque inn more than a mile 
from the hotel. There the young people decided 
to take a stage for a moonlight ride, and as I was 
in no mood for merriment I volunteered to return 
to the hotel with word to the anxious mothers 
and chaperons. Of course I was not alone. 

‘‘Bessie! Darling! Alone at last! Now I 
will speak my farewell ; and remember, it is fare- 
well forever. Do hear ? Will you let me 
say it ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 
impatience. 

‘“*T mean that I will never see another sunset. 
Oh, I cannot live without you,” he answered, 
putting his arm about me and raising my hand to 
his lips. 

We were walking on the white sandy beach, 
each wave crested with silver by the rising moon. 
Yet I saw not the beauty of the scene ; the fear 
of death was upon me. 

It seemed as if the waves, down in their dark 
hollows, held and half hid Gerald’s mangled body, 
and I shuddered and grew cold. 

‘* Bessie, do you see that cliff? You remem- 
ber the evening we sat there. After the boat that 
carries ‘my heart’ has passed from sight around 
yonder promontory I shall accidentally fall from 
there to find a grave in these dark waters. A 
just retribution,” he added, in alowtone. ‘* What! 
weeping, little one, for me? I am not worth it ; 
but the tears are mine, and I will kiss them away. 
A kiss for every tear, dearest.” 

He took me in his arms and kissed my eyes, my 
lips. I could not resist. I did not wish to. I 


was 


you 


I asked, in nervous 
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seemed carried out of myself by his joy. I could 
not think. 

With his arms about me, my head upon his 
throbbing breast, I whispered : 

** You will live ?” 

‘© Yes, for you,” he answered, and I knew what 
it meant. 

Before we reached the hotel I had promised to 
leave husband, home and friends, and go with 
him to some distant land. I must have been mad. 
Not until I was alone did I realize the extent pf 
the sin I contemplated. 

The love of my early married life seemed to 
awake within me. I thought of Walter’s agony 
when, during a severe illness, my life was de- 
spaired of. In thinking over the past I saw 
where I had been exacting and cold. I remem- 
bered acts of tenderness and words of love I had 
long forgotten. Perhaps he cared for me all the 
time. What would he say when he found I was 
never to come back to him again ? 

Poor Walter! I seemed to see his face as he 
looked when his mother died. Oh, if I were but 
as free as when I left the room two short, fatal 
hours ago! But I had promised—had let Gerald 
kiss me. How could I go back to my husband 
with another man’s kisses on my false lips ? Be- 
sides, [ was afraid. I well knew, rather than give 
me up now, Gerald would drag me with him across 
the dark river Acheron. To telegraph Walter to 
meet me was to invite him to certain death. 

Yet, I did not hate the man who had made me 
false to true love and my better self. It was but 
his intense love for me. 

** Were you ever in love before ?” I asked hiin 
that night by the sea. 

“Yes, once, long ago,” he answered, with a 
sigh. 
** What became of her ?” I inquired, idly. 

** She was false—false as hill itself!’ he hissed 
out, as he turned his face from me and strode 
down to the water’s edge. 

I spent a sleepless night trying, but in vain, to 
discover some method of escape from the conse- 
quences of my vanity and coquetry. 

Early next morning I started, alas! not for 
home. Flossie was with me, and must be first 
taken to her destination. Quite a party boarded 
the boat from our hotel, so Mr. Brice’s presence 
was not remarked. When we took the train, sep- 
arating from our traveling companions, Mr. Brice 
accompanied us. All that terrible day I tried to 
appear my natural, merry self, that Flossie’s sus- 
picions might not be aroused. 

We reached the town in which my aunt resided 
about seven o’clock. I took a cab and drove to 
the house with Flossie. Gerald waited at the 
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depot till I returned, when we were to take, not 
the train which would bear me to my home, only 
a few miles beyond, but another which would 
take me, as I well knew, to a world of dishonor 
and regret. 

As I left with Flossie, Gerald, looking very 
white and anxious, earnestly implored me to 
hasten. 

When the cab drove up to the station on my 
return, after leaving Flossie safely at home, it 
was quite dark, and just such a moonlight night 
as that nine years before when I had witnessed 
such an awful tragedy at this same spot. 

As I walked out on to the platform, looking for 
Gerald, I glanced with a shudder toward the 
gloomy bridge which, though I had seen it a 
hundred times since, always recalled that scene 
of horror, especially at night. A man stood 
alone on the bridge, gazing intently on the track 
beneath. 

As he turned and faced me the moon shone 
full upom him—the murderer. Without doubt 
or hesitation I knew him ; even the expression was 
the same. 

I sank back into the shadow and crouched 
against the wall. A feeling as of death was creep- 
ing over me. The man was coming down the 
steps from the bridge. He was coming toward 
me. I would have cried out, but my tongue clave 
to the roof of my mouth. I was trembling in 
my futile efforts to make the murderer known—to 
proclaim his crime. 

He stepped out on the platform, evidently look- 
ing for some one. The depot lights shone brightly 
on him. He turned toward me. O my God! It 
was Gerald Brice! 

Summoning what life was left in my poor 
numbed brain, I walked straight toward him. 

Something in my face, or, perhaps, terror at 
the surroundings, had made him deathly pale, 
and he trembled. 

“‘Stand off !” I cried, as he came to me. ** You 
have been here before ?” 

He bowed his head, seemingly unable to speak, 

‘Nine years ago, on such a night as this ?” 

Again he silently acquiesced. 

*T alone of all the world witnessed that mur- 
der.” 

He groaned, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

‘© Who was she ?” 

His lips scarcely moved as he murmured : ‘‘ My 
wife.” Then suddenly pausing, he fairly shouted : 


‘*She was false! She loved another from the 
first, but she deceived me and married me for 
paltry gold. I loved and trusted her, but she 
was never true to me. That night I taxed her 
with her infidelity. Had she denied it even then, 
in spite of proof I would have believed her. But 
she gloried in her sin, and taunted me with it. 
In my mad rage I seized her and hurled her over 
the bridge, and rushed out into the night, fren- 
zied, unconscious of anything but her perfidy. 
Days after I read in the papers that a train had 
crushed her even as she fell, and I was glad. I 
took a new name, and have kept it blameless for 
nine years. Again a woman has proved my ruin. 
My love for you is something you cannot dream 
of, and yet you turn from me with loathing. 
Why should I live ? Edith, you shall be avenged !” 

He sprang past me and up the stairs, out on 
the bridge, before I could speak. 

A train was near. One moment he paused, 
then leaped over the wooden rail, and down just 
in front of the rushing train. 

When I next remember I lay in bed. The 
room was darkened, but I knew it was my own 
bedroom. From that moment a sense of quiet 
and peace came to me. Walter leaned over me. 

** Do you know me, darling ”” 

I was too weak to speak, but I smiled, and he 
kissed me. Then I fell into a long, refreshing 
slumber. That sleep saved my life and reason, 
for I had been very ill for weeks, and that was 
the first gleam of hope. 

Christmas Day I was able to be downstairs, and 
felt the time had come when I must tell Walter 
all. That I did not deserve the love and atten- 
tions he was showering upon me I well knew. 

** Walter,” I began, falteringly, ‘“‘ when you 
know what I must tell you——” 

But he stopped me with a kiss. 

‘*T know all I want to from your own uncon- 
scious lips while you were delirious. Bessie, I 
can forgive everything but my own actions that 
led you to think I did not love yéu better than 
life. I felt so sure of loving you, I never thought 
to tell you of it. I gave time to business that be- 
longed to you, forgetting that it requires more 
than a good bank account to make a woman 
happy. If you will forgive me and love me now, 
darling——” 

** Walter,” I replied, sobbing, ‘‘ you are too 
good to me. I loved you all the time, and never 
could love anyone else. I will prove worthy of 
your generosity and forgiveness,” 
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NOTES FROM SUGARLAND. 


By W. JENNINGS WARRINGTON, 


Coup we be carried back to that era toward 
the close of the thirteenth century when the In- 
dians first introduced their ‘‘ sweets” among the 
Greeks and Egyptians we would find it difficult 
to recognize in their black, waxlike product 
known as “ Indian salt ” any resemblance what- 
soever to the crystals of granulated cane juice 


familiarly termed ‘‘sugar” by us. The saccha- 


rine produce of the Indians was originally a thick 


female to the brown quality. 


chicken grease. They applied the singular term 
of male sugar to white or loaf sugar, and that of 
Since that time its 
popularity has so increased that it is now known 
in every quarter of the globe. The amount con- 
sumed in the United States at present aggregates 
56 pounds per annum for each individual. In 
England it is still greater, the pro rata being 75 
pounds to an inhabitant, and the demand for it 
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black fluid called ‘vegetable honey.” It was 
put up in hollow reeds, and thus transported into 
distant countries for sale. The secret of its man- 
ufacture was carefully and successfully guarded 
by them until the Greeks sent into their territory 
and acquired it. They then introduced into 
(rreece the wild-cane plant of India, where under 
I{ellenic culture its juice was grained for the first 
time. Its primary use by them was as a medicine, 
which was generally recommended by their phy- 
sicians. It afterward became customary to offer 
it to guests at feasts as a very extra dish, until 
finally it passed into almost universal use. About 
the same time cane was carried to China, and to 
the Chinese belongs the honor of having clarified 
its juice and made the first white sugar. For 
this purpose they employed egg albumen and 


as an article of food is steadily on the increase. 
Despite this latter fact the price of sugar has been 
for years steadily growing less. This is conse- 
quent upon the progress of agriculture being more 
rapid than the increased consumption of sugar 
per capita, even combined with additional growth 
of population. This has caused it to become a 
serious question with, the Louisiana planter as to 
whether he can manufacture the sweet staple, sell 
it at the present ruling low prices, and compete 
with other and more forward countries. In this 
climate rattans, or canes, must be planted every 
other year, and its average growing season is 
about six months. In warmer and more favored 
climes cane needs to be planted but once in every 
seven or ten years, the season of growth consists 
of twelve or more months, and the cost of labor 








is less than in the Southern United States. All 
of these facts form just so many obstacles to the 
success of sugar production in the South. 

The history of cane culture in Louisiana is 
fraught with interest. The plant was first intro- 
duced into the province from St. Domingo by the 
Jesuit fathers in 1775 or ’80, it having been sent 
to them by members of their order at Leoganne, 
Port au Prince. This cane was of the Malabar, 
or Bengal, kind, and at present is known as the 
creole species. Eight slaves, thoroughly versed 
in its cultivation, were sent from Leoganne with 
it, and the Jesuits planted it on their plantation, 
now the First District of the city of New Orleans. 
The Otaheau, or cane of the West India Islands, 
was brought from there to 
Louisiana in 1776; but 
owing to ignorance on the 


subject of its raising, or | 
to a lack of proper sup- f . 
port of the industry, cane i 


culture was allowed to 
perish in its incipiency. 
It was, however, revived 
by some Spaniards in 
1814, when they imported 
from Java a red, or pur- 
ple, variety of cane. 
About the same period 
an American schooner 
brought a few bundles of | 
cane from the Dutch set- 
tlement on the island of 

St. Eustatius to Tom But- 

ler King, of St. Simeon’s 
Island, Georgia, and this 

vas grown by him on it. 

In 1817 John Joseph | 
Coiron, a wealthy planter 
of Louisiana, visited St. 
Simeon’s. Being struck 
with the superior quality 
of the ribbon cane culti- i 
vated there, he carried 
back to his home a num- 
ber of rattoons, or seed 
canes, which he propagat- 
ed in his garden at Terre 
aux Boufs, where they 
flourished far beyond his 
expectations. So well 
pleased was he with the 
success of his experiment 
that in 1825 he imported 
from Georgia a sloop load 
of cane. This he grew on 
his St. Sophie Plantation, 
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now known as the Millandon Place, fifty-six miles 
below the city. Mr. Coiron distributed numbers 
of these canes among his neighbors, and in this 
way the ribbon cane passed into universal cultiva- 
tion throughout Louisiana. 

In 1791, during the St. Domingo insurrection, 
large numbers of the inhabitants of that island 
fled to Louisiana. Among the refugees were 
many sugar planters. These attempted to recu- 
perate their fallen fortunes by renewing the sugar 
interests which had died out in the province 
twenty-five years previously, and which they 
thought would, with proper care, supersede the 
indigo trade, even then apparently doomed. 
Solis, a Spaniard, tried to granulate cane juice 
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on his estate at Terre aux Boufs, below the 
city, in 1791, made a signal failure, and sold all 
the apparatus to Mendez, another Spaniard, whose 
efforts were also unsuccessful in 1792. 

There lived at this time in Louisiana Etienne 
de Boré, a creole of the Illinois District. He was 
of distinguished Norman descent, and was sent 
at the early age of four years to his relatives in 
France, where he grew to manhood and married. 
He became a ‘‘ Mousquetaire du Roi,” a position 
held only by those of noble birth. After a Eu- 
ropean residence of twenty-eight years he re- 
turned to where he had inherited 
large estates, and where some years later he be- 
came the grandfather of the Hon. Charles Ga- 
yarré, the noted historian of Louisiana at the 
present day. Boré purchased land which lay at 
that period above the city, but which later on 
became the town of Carrollton, and is now incor- 
porated within the limits of New Orleans. He 
had witnessed the nonsuccess of Solis and Men- 
dez, and yet determined to put his new purchase 
in cane, and experiment in the crystallization of 
its juice, in spite of violent opposition on the 
part of his friends. He was fifty-four years of 
age, but entered into his new undertaking with 
the ardent enthusiasm of a younger man, invest- 
ing in it his entire fortune. Procuring from 
St. Domingo an experienced sugarmaker by the 
name of Morin, he bought seed cane from Men- 
dez, laid the ratoons after the manner of the St. 
Domingo planters, erected a sugarhouse precisely 
like those in use among the above-named islanders, 
and awaited with impatience the decisive moment 
which would enrich or impoverish him. Two 
long years were consumed in preparation, during 
which time there were ever present in his mind 
the failures of Solis, Mendez, and his own father- 
in-law, Destréhan, and the knowledge that the 
attention of all Louisiana was fixed upon Iris ac- 
tions, while in his ears resounded the perpetual 
discouraging remarks and objections of his wife 
and relatives. But the old Mousquetaire kept a 
brave heart, and at last there came a day when, 
with Morin at his side, he stood near a series of 
caldrons where the yellow cane juice seethed and 
bubbled, boiled and foamed like a witch broth. 
Gathered around were neighboring planters, look- 
ing their unspoken doubts; but Boré noticed 
them not. With bated breath he gazed upon 
the white-crested waves of golden liquid as they 
leaped up and were dipped from kettle to kettle 
by huge, long-handled wooden dippers in the 
hands of sinewy slaves. Gray and fragrant clouds 
of steam gather throughout the sugarhouse ; 
darker grows the turbulent fluid. With renewed 
energy the slaves bend to their work, yet finding 


Louisiana, 
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leisure to cast a hasty glance of sympathy occa- 
sionally upon the anxious yet hopeful face of 
Boré and the countenance of Morin, on whose 
lips rests a smile of approaching triumph. To 
the last—the smallest—of all the caldrons atten- 
tion is now turned. A wooden trough on wheels 
is rolled up to it. Ata word of command from 
Morin—a word which sounds the death knell of 
the indigo trade in the South, a word which pro- 
claims the fortune of Boré, the future prosperity 
of Louisiana—the golden-brown liquid is poured 
into the wooden car, for it has attained the point 
of crystallization! Boré has triumphed where all 
others have failed! Friends will now praise 
where once they blamed ; wealth will flow into 
his coffers; his name will be handed down to all 
posterity as a benefactor of his native land, for 
his brave heart, clear judgment and strong hand 
have turned the course of agriculture in Louisiana 
in a new direction, have secured for her the gilded 
blessings of Fortune. Within seven years after 
the momentous event of which we have just 
spoken indigo culture had almost ceased, while 
the aggregate produce of the cane, according to 
the reports of that day, amounted to 200,000 
gallons of rum, 250,000 gallons of syrup and 
5,000,000 pounds of sugar, while the refinery in 
New Orleans turned out annually 200,000 pounds 
of white loaf sugar. 

It is scarcely an ill-timed digression to state 
here that what was once the Boré Plantation was 
in 1884, ’85 and ’86 the location of the two Expo- 
sitions, so that more than once has it been the 
scene of events destined to materially affect the 
prosperity of this beautiful Southern country. 

As now planted in Louisiana, cane yields 
twenty-one tons per acre, more or less. The sugar- 
making season commences generally about the 
middle of October, and until its close the fires 
never die out in the huge, cavernous furnace, 
nor does the boiling cease in the great kettles 
until the last ‘‘ strike” is made. Day and night 
the great hungry mill is fed with luscious satin- 
smooth canes, but it never becomes satiated. On 
very few plantations does it ever stop on Sun- 
days, an accident, or some other strong necessity, 
giving its only rest. Innumerable mule carts 
piled high with canes are emptied under the 
‘‘eane shed,” which is attached to the “ sugar- 
house ” and extends over the ‘‘cane carrier.” 
Jolly negroes sing and joke as they toss armfuls 
of the saccharine stalks on to the “ carrier,” 
which swiftly moves with them into the merciless 
maw of the voracious mill, from whence they 
emerge on the opposite side, crushed into flat, 
juiceless ribbons, called ‘‘ bagasse,” which is aft- 
erward burned. The cane yields from 65 to 80 








per cent. of juice, according to the number of 
rollers belonging to the mill which presses it. 

There are several processes in use for sugar 
making. Where the vacuum pan is employed a 
ton of cane gives 132 pounds of sugar, or 2,646 
pounds per acre; in other methods the yield is 
about equally divided between syrup and sugar. 
The old-fashioned ‘‘ open-kettle” style of sugar 
boiling is fast going out of date. These kettles 
when ‘‘ set” ready for use are called a ‘‘ battery ”; 
but few of them are still in operation throughout 
the State. A somewhat historic one is on the 
Tchoupitoulas Plantation, which is the property 
of the Soniat-du-Fossats, one of the oldest creole 
families in Louisiana. It has descended from 
father to son through many generations, and is 
one of the very small number of estates that did 
not change owners during or since the war. 

The battery here is more than seventy years 
old, and is arranged in the form of a cross. There 
is a second battery on the opposite side of the 
sugarhouse, in which the kettles are placed simply 
in a straight line. Preparatory to boiling in the 
kettles the expressed juice is bleached by sub- 
jection to sulphur fumes while being agitated in 
cylinders. Being run into the kettles, which are 
of graduated sizes, the juice is boiled. The scum 
is constantly removed from it by long-handled 
wooden paddles manipulated by negro men. 
These paddles, when not in use, are suspended by 
hooks in the wooden shed roof built within the 
sugarhouse, just over, and rather low, above the 
kettles. As the juice boils down it is dipped 
from the larger to the smaller kettles. Large 
buckets, firmly attached to long wooden handles, 
also are used for this purpose. Oarlocks are 
fastened near the sides of the kettles, and in these 
the buckets obtain leverage and are steadied. 
When the seething, darkening liquid is emptied 
into the last and smallest kettle, that one which 
is especially spoken of as ‘the battery,” the 
sugarmaker ” (always a man who has made the 
business a study) takes his stand by it, and with 
the ‘‘saccharometer” tests the density of the 
fluid. When it marks thirty-three degrees gran- 
ulation has been reached, and the contents of the 
kettle are emptied into a wooden car, or tank on 
wheels, rolled into the cooling room, and poured 
into long wooden tanks placed crosswise and at 
regular intervals down each side of the room, 
leaving a broad passageway down the centre of 
the apartment. Sugar in this condition is termed 
‘* masse cuite,” or ‘‘meladas.” When it hardens 
—that is, when it cools and the grains become 
visible—a hole is made in the centre of the sweet 
mass. Into this collects the syrup which drains 
from the remainder ; this is called ‘‘ bleedings,” 
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or ‘‘ sirop de bare.” It is dipped out with a large 
spoon, and generally kept by the planters for 
their own use, as it is not apt to sour. From tle 
tanks the sugar is removed to hogsheads. The 
number of pounds packed in these is from 1,000 
to 1,500, but the average weight is 1,200. When 
filled, the hogsheads are taken to the ‘‘ purgery.” 
This is a room containing under its open flooring 
large, shallow, square, cemented vats called ‘‘mo- 
lasses cisterns.” The hogsheads are stood on 
supports placed across these cisterns. The moist- 
ure remaining in the sugar drips into them, and 
is the ‘* molasses ” so well known in trade. When 
it is all extracted the hogsheads are headed up 
and ready for market, every ton of the sugar hav- 
ing been manufactured by the burning of 240 
pounds of coal or other fuel. 

Of late years the simple, old process of sugar 
making is being superseded by new methods, 
each of which has its warm advocates. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Henry Warmoth has on his Magnolia Plan- 
tation, forty-five miles below New Orleans, one 
of the largest and most modern sugar factories 
in the State. He uses the ‘triple effect,” or 
three vacuum pans combined, two of which are 
horizontal. This method is said to economize 
fuel, as the steam generated is made to aid in 
boiling the juices, besides possessing other ad- 
vantages. Many purchasers prefer the open-ket- 
tle sugar, considering it sweeter and its large 
grain as attractive. Large-grained sugar, how- 
ever, is never very white. 

It was on Governor Warmoth’s plantation that 
was established the first ‘experimental sugar sta- 
tion” created in the State, where many analytical 
examinations of juices, syrups, scums, meladas, 
canes, etc., were made, as also numerous studics 
of the various processes of clarification, and the 
most scientific methods of preparing the juices for 
the evaporating pans. 

In October, 1885, an ‘“‘ experimental farm ” 
was inaugurated at Kenner, above New Orleans, 
by the “ Sugar Planters’ Association ” for experi- 
menting in all means of improving Southern agri- 
culture, especially that of sugar farming. The 
‘‘farm” is under the efficient management of 
W. C. Stubbs, A.M., Ph.D., assisted by a corps 
of practical chemists, for whose purposes a com- 
plete laboratory has been fitted up. 

A Lilliputian sugarhouse beautifies the ‘ sta- 
tion.” Its capacity of sugar production is only two 
barrels per day, yet it is perfect in every minute 
detail. It possesses the most improved appurte- 
nances—vacuum pans, centrifugal, steam train, 
etc. Though the farm has’ been so recently es- 
tablished, much has already been accomplished 
on it, over 400 experiments having been made, 
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Prominent among these are 12 in the germinat- 
ing of cane; 4 in physiological questions, such 
as ‘‘ orienlalion,” etc.; 19 in the varieties of 
cane, 39 in manurial requirements, 40 in pre- 
paring ground and mixed fertilizers, 18 in spring 
planting, 40 in nitrogen manures, 39 in phos- 
phoric-acid manures, 30 in potassic manures, 13 
in commercial fertilizers, 10 in sandy lands, 23 
in stubble cane, a number in second-year stubble, 
8 in sorghum ; besides many others with the im- 
perial sugar beet, and in the culture of oats, corn, 
rice, etc. The Kenner Station for experiments 
is attracting the attention not only of Louisiana 
planters, but of the general public. Its researches 
ure matters of vital interest to planters, refiners, 
brokers and dealers in saccharine products through- 
out the world, and accounts of their results are 
published in many of the leading dailies and com- 
mercial papers of various quarters of the globe. 
At Fort Scott, in Kansas, the Bureau of Ag- 
riculture is trying the utility of the ‘ diffusion 
process,” and it has been demonstrated most 
positively that the entire amount of sugar con- 
tained in cane can be extracted, and that sugar 
can be made from sorghum. Improved methods 
of clarification have also been discovered, which 
give the greatest purity to cane juice at smallest 
expense. Since such especial attention is being 
bestowed on sugar-making experiments so much 


advantage has been derived from them that much 
more is hoped for, and it is but reasonable to 
expect that with a limited protection against toa 
great importation cane and sugar will continue 
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for many, many years to be noted factors in the 
prosperity of Louisiana. 

In ante-bellum days the sugarhouses of Louisi- 
ana were the scenes of much festivity and jollity. 
In many cases the planter’s family resided in it dur- 
ing grinding season, so as to inhale constantly the 
sweet, agreeable steam arising from the bubbling 
kettles, it being considered beneficial particularly 
in case of weak lungs. Visitors to a plantation 
invariably spent the greater part of their visit at 
the mill, and came armed with tin buckets for a 
gift of ‘‘cuite ” or “ colon,” a delicious article, 
neither syrup nor candy, dipped from the “ bat- 
tery kettle” just previous to the granulation of 
its contents. ‘‘ Cuite and pecans,” or 
‘‘cnite and hot cakes,” make a feast 
fit for the gods. Nor is this the only 
toothsome delicacy to be enjoyed at the 
sugar mill. ‘ Caramels,” consisting of 
cakes of sugar taken from the tanks 
after their contents have been removed, 
are much in demand, while 
the hot juice, with a squeeze 
of orange and a few drops of 
cognac, is true ambrosia, and 
brittle bits of cane 
nicely peeled and 
split in dainty 
mouthfuls are very 
tempting. Loaves 
of bread are some- , 
times dropped in 
the battery, and 
after a few seconds 
of boiling are not 
to be disdained ; 
and a ham so treat- 
ed is far ahead of 
one cooked in a 
champagne bath. 

Formerly many 
grand balls were 
given by the planters in their sugarhouses during 
the weeks of sugar making, and the assemblies 
were of the élite. At the close of the season the 
slaves were invariably treated to an entertainment, 
which also took place at the mill, when the floors 
trembled under the heavy feet of dusky beaux and 
belles patting ‘‘ Juba,” and the fiddles screeched 
until their sides ached as they gave forth the soul- 
inspiring notes of ‘‘ Possum up de gum stump, 
raccoon in de holler,” and ‘ Polly put de kettle 
on,” ceasing only when the musicians laid them 
down to make an attack on a supper that would 
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make the mouth of an African king water, and 
of which one of the most striking features was 
always sucking pigs roasted whole, seated two in 
a dish, each one with a red apple in his mouth by 
way of adornment, and roasted possum stuffed 
with swect potatoes. During the merrymaking 
the church members, who on no account would 
mix with the ungodly at the dance, held prayer 
meeting in another portion of the great building ; 
but they never failed to sandwich themselves in 
with the sinners at the supper table, and, to judge 
from the way in which they demolished ‘provis- 


ions, prayer must certainly be a great sharpener 


of appetite, which in turn dulls the conscience. 
Well, the old- 
time sugarhouses 
| are passing away, 
and so are the 
sugarhouse — balls ; 
but the young 
people still make 
up cane-wagon 
parties on moon- 
light nights to 
visit the mill dur- 
ing the first 
“‘watch” (for all 
who work at it do 
so in relays, the 
day and night 
being divided into 
four watches). 
Merry young girls 
pile themselves 
into a great wagon 
drawn by four or 
six mules, and 
make the banks of 
old Father Missis- 
sippi ring with 
their sweet songs 
—songs which are 
echoed back by the fine voices of their escorts 
riding on horseback along the top of the “levee,” 
as all wend their way to the sugar mill. For the 
information of those who may desire to know, it 
might be well to state a levee is an embankment 
of earth thrown up along the borders of the river 
to protect the plantations from its overflow. The 
levee in our illustration is that in front of the 
Kenner experimental farm. The river flows just 
outside of it ; the public road is on its inner side, 
and beyond the road, just over the rail fence 
edging it, is the farm itself. 






















































SHAKESPEARE 


In every museum of any pretension one is as 
sure to find, safely locked in glass cases, a num- 
ber of black stones labeled ‘‘ Meteorites” as he is 
to encounter the regulation skeleton of some fort- 
unately extinct colossus. The casual visitor sees 
nothing of interest in the black stones ; but when 
a geologist or astronomer enters the museum al- 
most the first things he wishes to examine are 
these meteorites. 

The peculiar value and interest which attract 
scientists to them are due to the fact that they 
are of extra terrestrial origin—they come to us 
from worlds other than our own, and they are 
the only ¢angible masses that have survived the 
journey. 

At intervals paragraphs appear in the daily 
papers stating that one or more meteorites have 
fallen in a certain country. The unscientific pass 
it by, with perhaps only a brief mental anathema 
on the editor for printing such inconsequent ma- 
terial. But let the item fall under the eye of a 
geologist, and note the effect. There is an in- 
stinctive plunge into all of the many masculine 
pockets, to see if there can be found the where- 
withal to buy even a small fragment of the cov- 
eted material. When a number of meteorites fall 
at once their value is comparatively small. Years 
ago a shower of these stones, numbering over 
twelve hundred, fell near Padua, in Italy. The 
value of these together would be little more than 
the worth of one if the ‘‘ fall” had consisted of 
that single stone. When a single stone does fall 
it is often sold for more than its weight in gold. 
The famous “black stone,” or Kaaba, of Mecca, 
devoutly worshiped by thousands of adoring pil- 
grims, and the great stone of Cholula, in Mexico, 
are both said to have come direct from heaven— 
which they probably did, as meteorites. It has 
been surmised that the earliest image of ‘‘ Diana 
of the Ephesians ” which ‘fell down from Jupi- 
ter” had taken the place of an actual meteorite. 
And I may add that the homage paid by the ig- 
norant and superstitious to these curious objects 
is no whit less in quantity, though very different 
in quality, from the veneration and affection be- 
stowed on them to-day by scientists. 

jut many a meteor must pass by our earth and 
plunge into illimitable space; and some, no 
doubt, fall into the ocean and are lost past re- 
covery. 

This is the meteorite 
teenth century. 

How did the men of 


as known in the nine- 


Shakespeare’s time look 





AND METEORS. 


By MAryY V. 


WORSTELL., 


upon these glowing balls of fire plunging madly 
through the darkened firmament ? It is easy to 
predict. Their nature was unknown to the 
people, therefore they were terrible, weird, un- 
canny, and freighted with innumerable disasters 
to humanity. It is easy to imagine with what 
wonder, awe and superstitious fear they were re- 
garded—what portents of things evil they were 
considered. Comets, meteors, shooting stars—all 
the unusual pageantry of the heavens—meant 
only woe to fear-shaken mortals. 

‘“ When beggars die there are no comets seen: 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes.” 

So says the pleading Calphurnia to her obsti- 
nate lord, in view of certain evil auguries. They 
were such, I think, as would curdle the blood of 
even a nineteenth-century materialist. She says: 


‘‘ Graves have yawned and yielded up their dead ; 
Fierce, fiery warriors fought upon the clouds 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. 
Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan ; 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets.” 


But it seems there was a slight foundation in 
fact for these ‘‘wild and whirling words,” for 
Virgil, in alluding to the death of Cesar, says 
that it was preceded by many earthquakes and by 
the appearance of comets in ususual numbers. 

That Shakespeare had an admiration for the 
moon and stars is evident, for many of his choic- 
est phrases are in their praise. On the moon he 
bestows various epithets, such as the exigencies of 
the plot and situation demand: she is the “sil- 
ver” moon, “ fruitless” moon, “‘ bright,” ‘‘ pale,” 
envious,” ‘‘ wandering,” ‘‘ gracious,” etc. 

In the play “‘ King John” Pandulph tells Lewis 
that any unaccustomed event will be construed to 
foretell the downfall of the English King. He 
Says : 

"4 No natural exhalation in the sky, 

No scope of nature, no distempered day, 
No common wind, no customed event, 

But they will pluck away his natural cause, 
And call them meteors, prodigies and signs, 
Abortives, présages, and tongues of heaven 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John.” 

Hudson, in commenting on these lines, says : 
‘‘ Meteor was used in much the same way as ex- 
halation, only it bore a more ominous or ill-bod- 
ing sense.” Juliet tells Romeo that the daylight 
is ‘some meteor that the sun exhales.” This 


looks as if Juliet knew more of science than of 
etiquette. 











SHAKESPEARE 


Later in ‘‘King John” we are treated to a 
unique astronomical arrangement. Hubert tells 
the fear-haunted King that 


—‘' Five moons were seen to-night. 
Four fixed; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wondrous motion.” 


The King exclaims, ‘‘ Five moons !” and JIu- 
bert adds : 

**Old men and beldams in the street 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously — 
as well they might. 

Later in the same play Lewis is more surprised 
at the “‘ gentlemanlike tears” of Salisbury than if 
he had 

—‘* Seen the vaulty top of heaven 
Figured quite o’er with burning meteors.” 


The planets, as perhaps the etymology of the 
word suggested, were at times thought to wander 
from their orbits, and always with results disas- 
trous to mankind. Hamlet has this in mind 
when he approaches the grave of Ophelia, and 
exclaims to the sorrowing Laertes : 


—‘* What is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis ? whose phrase of sorrow 


Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ?” 


The idea of the planets being tuned to some 
celestial harmony was born in the brain of Py- 
thagoras ; but as all material belongs (it is said) 
to him who makes the best use of it, who will 
question Shakespeare’s right to the splendid fancy, 
when this prince of pilferers—this royal worker 
in words—voices it in the familiar lines: 


“ There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins.” 


The bewitching Beatrice (or is it Ellen Terry ?) 
—she who was ‘‘ born to speak all mirth ”—says: 


‘There was a star danced, and under that I was born.” 


Comets are alluded to in the opening lines of 
the play ‘‘ Henry VI.”: 
‘‘ Hung be the heavens with black, yield day to night! 
Comets, importing change of times and states 
~ Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky ; 
And with them scourge the bad, revolting stars 
That have consented unto Henry’s death.” 


Henry IV. cultivated the divinity that hedges 
in a king (at least it did in those prebaccarat 
days) by seldom appearing in public. He says to 
his son : 

‘* By being seldom seen, I could not stir 
But, like a comet, I was wondered at.” 


In a previous scene he has alluded to the ‘ me- 
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teors of a troubled heaven,” and again, in the 
same play, is asked the question : 


—‘* Do you see these meteors ? 
Do you behold these exhalations ?” 


In the last act, the King asks Worcester if he 
will again 
—'‘* Move in that obedient orb, 
And be no more an exhaled meteor, 
A prodigy of fear, and a portent 
Of broached mischief to the unborn times.” 


In ‘The Comedy of Errors” Adriana alludes 
to the sudden brilliance and disappearance of a 
meteor when she questions her sister : 

‘* Looked he red or pale? or sad or merrily ? 


What observation madest thou in this case 
Of his heart’s meteors tilting in his face ?” 


In ‘‘Richard II.” a Welsh captain tells the 
Earl of Salisbury that he believes the King to be 
dead, because 

‘*The bay trees in our country are all withered ; 

And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven: 
The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth, 
And lean-looked prophets whisper fearful change.” 


Shakespeare was not far wrong when he. alluded 
to meteors that the sun exhaled, for modern 
science tells us that these masses of iron are frag- 
ments of other planets, probably started on their 
earthward journey by an explosion in some far- 
distant sun, and made luminous by their head- 
long flight through our atmosphere. 

If Shakespeare could have brought his marvel- 
ous intellect to bear continuously on one subject 
(natural science, for instance), to have made him- 
self eminent in one field, instead of roaming, bee- 
like, over vast pastures, gathering here and there 
whatever attracted his fancy, what might he not 
have accomplished in oné line! What strange 
secrets might not nature have disclosed to this 
one imperial intellect ! 

But we all would be lcath to exchange Shake- 
speare the playwright for Shakespeare the astron- 
omer, however eminent the latter might have 
been. We love the elusive author who lurks be- 
hind many masks, and of whom Lowell says: 
‘* Higher even than the genius I rate the char- 
acter of this unique man, and the grand imper- 
sonality of what he wrote. What has he told us 
of himself? In our self-exploiting nineteenth 
century, how serene and high he seems! If he 
had sorrows, he made them the woof of everlast- 
ing consolation to his kind; and if, as poets are 
wont to whine, the outward world was cold to 
him, its biting air did but trace itself in loveliest 
frostwork of fancy on the many windows of that 
self-centred and cheerful soul.” 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 

Tur recent death of the old giraffe in the Zoological 
Gardens of London—the last survivor in Great Britain— 
has called attention to the present scarcity of these animals, 
and to some of their peculiarities. They have shown 
themselves well adapted to captivity, being able to eata 
variety of food and to endure well changes in climate. 
They have often bred in m«¢ nageries. Seventeen were born 
in the London Zoo alone, and one of these lived to the age 
of twenty-one. At present there is only one for sale in all 
Europe—im old female, for which a very long price is 
asked. The difficulty in replacing these animals is almost 
insuperable. 
sportsmen and other persecutors that it is exterminated al- 
most everywhere outside of the Soudan, and since the 


The species itself has been so diminished by 


Mahdists closed that region no animal hunters have been 
able to go to get any: nor have the natives been able to 
send any out to markets upon the Nile. It will probably 
be some time, therefore, befor2 London can 
to replace its loss. 


get a new one 


No DEPARTMENT of geological inquiry has ever held 
more interest for the popular reader than that which stud- 
ies the Glacial Epoch. It was here in America that the 
theory was brought to its perfection by the elder Agassiz, 
its first great exponent; and it is here that the most con- 
vincing facts and plentiful evidences showing the existence 
in times past of a wide polar ice sheet have been discov- 
ered. The readers of this page are already familiar with 
the name of Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin 
College, in this connection. To his labors, in association 
with those of the late lamented Professor H. Carvill Lewis, 
we owe the delineation of the so-called ‘‘ terminal moraine ” 
in the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, one of the most 
marked surface features which this section of the Union 
presents. Professor Wright has brought out a book splen- 
didly issued by D. Appleton & Co., of New York, which is 
a complete exposition of the whole matter. Its title is, 
‘*The Ice Age in America,” and it discusses not only the 
causes, phenomena and sequel of that time of remarkable 
cold, but the life of the globe preceding and during the 
epoch. ‘‘ The general subject is so lucidly treated,” is 
the opinion of Heilprin, ‘‘ and the body of facts introduced 
so broad and varied, that no one, whether layman or sci- 
entist, who has attentively followed the 600 pages can 
have failed to acquire much from a far-reaching line of in- 
quiry, and this without being necessarily committed to the 
author’s views on certain important and much-debated 


’ 


questions.” For the general reader no book upen glaciers, 


past and modern, can be more thoroughly recommended. 


Tue New York State Agricultural Experiment Station is 
now carrying on an exhaustive series of experiments ia 
respect to the manufacture of cheese, especially to test the 
influence of the composition of milk on the composition 
and yield of cheese, and to complete a study of the proc- 
ess of ripening cheese. In this latest report details are 
givea of specified cheeses made. In connection with each 
manufacture tables are prepared showing the composition 
of the milk; of the first, second and third whey; of the 
green cheese; and of the same cheese at seven, twenty-one 
and thirty-five days old. Gleaned from these sets of fig- 
ures there are tabulated results of the utmost value. The 
table showing the amount of fat lost and utilized in muak- 
ing cheese is especially interesting. In the nine series of 
experiments the average amount of fat from the milk which 

vas utilized in the green cheess varied between 88.99 and 
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93.58 


whey 


per cept.; so that the fat (which passed into the 
varied from 6.42 to 11.01 per cent. This, taken 
is an important statement; but it is only one ofa 
large number of statements equally important. The fines: 
cheeses were made in the seventh experiment, the expert 
classing them as being of ‘‘ perfect flavor, like fine butter, 
texture perfect, best of lot.” 


alone, 


This cheese was made from 
milk containing the second highest percentage of butter 
The 


cheeses made in No. 8 experiment were described as ‘‘ very 


fat, of which 93.23 was preserved in the cheese. 


silky in texture, very good flavor, and a fine eating cheese.” 
These contained the highest percentage of butter fat, and, 
strangely enough, these two cheeses were not only the best 
but the richest-—a fact which suggested that quality dc- 
pends more than is supposed upon the presence of a high 
percentage of fat. The milk used in No. 8 experiment con- 
tained 6.49 per cent. of fat; while No. 7 milk contained 
4.80 per cent. These cheeses contained respectively the 
highest quantities of fat per cent.—44.6 and 39.0—and a 
relatively lower percentage of casein. 

Tue telephone between London and Paris works well. 
Some fifty messages are sent over the line daily from Lon- 
don, chiefly stock exchange and commercial communica- 
tions. 

Ir: Mashonoland, the new gold-bearing district of South- 
eastern Africa north of the Transvaal, exist vast ruins— 
walls, forts and supposed temples—of massive masonry, 
earthworks, and a long array of prehistoric surface mines. 
Their existence has long been known, but no conjecture as 
to the age or the people connected with them has over 
been made until very lately. A year or morc ago an Eng- 
lish scientific explorer, Mr. Thomas Bent, set himself to 
study them. The extensive collections he has made havo 
just been received in England, and a preliminary examina- 
tion of them brings out the following interesting facts : 
These relics comprise slender monoliths of soapstone, with 
curious birds perched on the top, and other monoliths with 
strange carvings, shallow bowls and fragments of bowls, 
with processional scenes carved on their rims, zebras, bulls 
and human beings. The fragments of pottery exhibit r-- 
markable finish and artistic ornamentation, while cne b:t 
of beautiful glass is evidently of Arabian origin. The 
crucibles, ingot molds, crushers, bits of furnace, quar'!z 
casings, and other things connected with gold working, 
are of especial interest. An ingot mold is exactly of the 
same pattern as one which was found in Falmouth Harbor, 
and is now in Truro Museum. There are many other ob- 
jects of interest, several of them, from their realistic shape, 
leaving no room for doubt that the people who erected tke 
buildings and made these articles were addicted to the 
purest form of nature worship. Mr. Bent has pointed out 
that the birds (which rest on a cestus) really represent the 
Assyrian Astarte or Venus—the female element in creation. 
The articles found could only have been brought together 
by a great commercial people like the Arabians. The cult 
disclosed distinctly pertains to a pre-Mohammedan period. 


TE pneumatic or inflated tire for bicycles has made its 
way to the front for all racing machines. Whatever may 
be said of the solid or the cushion tire for ordinary riding, 
the pneumatic certainly takes the lead for fast traveling. 
During the past two years great improvements have been 
made, especially in respect to durability. Some of these 


latest improvements are as follows: The new Columbia 
pneumatic tire now has inside a complete and perfect air 
To this is applied a double layer of canvas, and 
over allis placed the rubber tread, the whole vulcanized 
together and cupable of great resistance to puncture, while 


tube. 
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lively enough for any rider. The Palmer tire is composed 
of compressed natural rubber, so that when a sharp instru- 
ment is thrust through it it immediately springs together 
on the instrument being withdrawn, and instantaneously, 
so that no air escapes. If the tire is entirely severed with 
a knife it is easily repaired. The latest tire from the Dub- 
lin firm of Dunlop has a new valve, and the edges of the 
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tools. The newest Bidwell-Thomas tire consists of an air 
tube incased in a seamless, nonexpansible linen jacket, to 
which has been sewn linen flaps or wings, and the flaps 
firmly cemented beneath the rim. An extra re-enforcing 
strip of linen canvas, in order to prevent cutting at the 
edge of the rim and slipping, is then cemented to the seam- 
less jacket, passing under the rim. The rubber wearing 
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LIGHT AND SHADE, 


‘* TREES WHERE YOU SIT SHALL CROWD INTO A SHADE.” 


rims are covered with strips of pure Para rubber, thus 
forming a soft cushion for the air tube to rest upon. There 
is no stitching upon this tire. ‘The Victor Company offer 
a tire made in two parts. The external covering is re-en- 
forced by canvas. The inner tube is made of pure rubber 
to hold the air, and so constructed that it can be readily 
taken out in case of a puncture and repaired, or replaced 
by a perfect tube, and this can be done without the use of 


shoe is put on over all, firmly cemented beneath the rim, 
and a strip of black rubber friction cloth secured on the 
inside of the rim covering the edge of the shoe to protect 
the inner construction against moisture and dirt. The 
Gormully & Jeffery tire consists of an outside case, lined 
with thin canvas to prevent stretching. Within’the case 
is an elastic rubber tube, which when inflated presses side- 
ways the hooked edges of the case in such a manner that 
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LITERARY 


they produce an effective lock to prevent its own removal. 
All these ‘tires are the result of careful experiment, and 
each has peculiar virtues. But all require great care in 
use to avoid punctures, and should be kept always inflated. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Miss Lurana W. SHELDON, who is well known as a con- 
tributor of short articles and poems to the leading mag- 
azines and newspapers, has just tried her hand at novel 
writing. Her first work of this kind has the striking title : 
‘* Death to the Inquisitive!” (W. D. Rowland, New 
York), and is described on the cover as a ‘‘ story of sinful 
love.”” While it has the appearance of having been writ- 
ten with a view to catching some of the many dollars that 
are supposed to roll into the pockets of the writers of what 
is called erotic fiction, it is really a well-told and interest- 
ing story. The plot is strong and well sustained through- 
out, and it has the same pleasing style that has always 
characterized Miss Sheldon’s work. It is full of force and 
spirit, and abounds in dramatic incidents. Being a story 
of sinful love, it was unavoidable that there should be 
scenes in it that would offend the refined tastes of some 
readers, but it was not at all necessary that they should 
be quite so plain and realistic as they are given here ; they 
might have been toned down just a little. The author of 
** Death to the Inquisitive !” is beautiful as well as talented, 
and her publisher has been clever enough to take advan- 
tage of this by printing her portrait as a frontispiece to 
the book. Everyone taking up the volume will be curious 
to know what such a pretty young woman has to say about 
sinful love. 

Tue next (September) number of Frank Lesurim’s Pop- 
wLak Monrtuty will contain a notable article upon *‘ An 
American Gentleman’s Estate,” being an illustrated ac- 
count of Dr. W. Seward Webb's extensive and model farm 
on the shore of Lake Champlain. 

Every literary worker, and all who are interested in the 
relations between author and publisher, will enjoy John 
Strange Winter's *‘ Confessions of a Publisher,” which has 
been just issued in paper covers by the Waverly Company, 
New York. It is a story of a young woman who thinks she 
has the talent for writing novels. She submits her first 
work to a publisher, who finds it the veriest trash; but 
wishing for various reasons to please the author, he has 
the manuscript rewritten by a literary friend, and then 
published under the young woman’s name. The compli- 
cations that arise in keeping the fact of the literary friend’s 
help a secret, even from the publisher’s son, who is in 
love with the pretty author, makes ‘‘ Confessions” a very 
bright though simple little story. 


Tue great national exhibitions which were given in Lon- 
don in the years 1887—88—90—91 under the direction of 
Mr. John RK. Whitley, are described and illustrated in a 
new book entitled ‘‘ Four National Exhibitions in London 
aud their Organizer,’’ by Charles Lowe, M.A. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, London). The exhibitions were held for the pur- 
pose of setting before Englishmen the arts, inventions, 
manufactures and products of America, France, Italy and 
Germany. A full and interesting account of each of these 
exhibitions is given in the book, and portraits of the men 
connected with them and illustrations of the principal 
features exhibited are scattered profusely through the text. 


TypocrapPHicaL accidents are distressing occurrences, 
from which, we suppose, not even the best-regulated liter- 
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ary families are wholly exempt. A peculiarly perverse 
one, occurring to a form of Franx Lesiie’s Popunar 
Montsty after it was past all proof reading and revision, 
annihilated both rhyme and reason in the fourth line of 
Mr. George Edgar Montgomery’s poem, ‘‘ A Woman,” on 
page 75 of our July number. Justice to Mr. Montgomery, 
no less than to our readers, demands that we reprint in 
correct form this admirable poem, the quality of which, 
we are confident, is sufficient to render apology superfluous. 


A WOMAN. 
By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


Ah, she is of our thought and time, 
And we are vaguely loath to trace 
Through nights of variant age and clime 
Her birthright to a servile race. 
Amid the tumult of our days, 
Thrilled with the fire of hope and dream, 
She treads in fearless wise the ways 
That men had sought and trod supreme. 
With gladdened eyes she fares, and none 
Shall check her warm, uplifting soul 
That sees afar some shining goal 
Like the new glory of a sun. 
She feels the exultant sense of life, 
And battles in the blood of strife ; 
Where men have climbed, her hands shall reach; 
What men have taught, her tongue shall teach ; 
Sexless in struggle, bold in mind, 
Fertile in fresh expedient, strong 
To hold her right against the wrong, 
To seek what others dare to find, 
She stands uncowed, unbowed, unbent, 
The mistress of her high intent. 


Yet she is but a woman still, 

Who weeps as only women weep, 
Who loves as only women will, 

And reaps her joys as women reap ; 
Whose mystery, in its sacred stir, 
Is the inviolate part of her ; 
Whose charm is not of man, but blown 
Like the wild roses, all her own. 
Sweetheart and flower of fruitful years, 
Time cannot change her smiles and tears, 
Time cannot rob her of the grace 
Which burns like love light in her face. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


DeatH To THE Inquisitive! A Story of Sinful Love. 
By Lurana W. Sheldon. Illustrated. Paper, 25c. 
W. D. Rowland, 23 Chambers Street, New York. 

CoNFESSIONS OF A PusLisHer. By John Strange Winter. 
111 pp. Paper, 25c. The Waverly Company, New 
York. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURR, 1891. 653 pp. 
Cloth. Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Four Nationa, Exursrrions 1x Lonpon anp THEIR Or- 
GANIZER. By Charles Lowe, M.A. Illustrated. 548 

pp. Cloth. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 

Boyp’s PxritapeLpHta Business Drrecrory For 1892. 
Compiled by 8. Fred. Boyd. 1,438 pp. Cloth. C. E. 
Howe Company, Philadelphia. 

Motion, Space anp Time. An Epic of the Universe. 


By 
J. Dunbar Hylton, M.D. 74 pp. Paper. 


Published 


by the Author, Palmyra, N. J. 
Memorrs or a Moruer-1n-Law. 
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for 
Wuen 4 Man’s Sinere. By J. M. Barrie. 242 pp. Paper, 
The Waverly Company, New York. 


By George R. Simms, 
pp. Paper, 50c. The Waverly Company, New 
k. 


25c. 
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FALL ATTRACTIONS AT ST. LOUIS. 


will commence the first week in September, and 
will be more gorgeous and splendid than any- 
thing yet attempted in this country. For several 
years St. Louis has been decorating and illumin- 
ating its streets every fall, and the illuminations 
which commenc- 
ed with a few 
gas globes have 
grown into the 
most compre- 
hensive and cost- 
iy street illumin- 
ations ever seen, 
The best work 
of the carnival 
cities of Europe 
has been repro- 
duced, with 
many new ideas 
introduced, until 
last year the combination of electric and gas as 
illuminators, aided by thousands of many-colored 
globes and countless triumphal arches, presented 
a spectacle which made tens of thousands of visit- 
ors marvel, and led to the streets being crowded 
evening after evening. 

This year all that was so successful in the il- 
luminations of 1891 will be repeated, while a se- 
ries of illuminated tableaux will be given illustra- 
tive of the discovery of America, of the gradual 
settling up of the New World, and of the enor- 
mous strides made by the West and the South- 
west toward commercial supremacy. 

These tableaux and electrical devices will be 
displayed on Twelfth Street, a thoroughfare 
over 150 feet wide, and will extend from the 
new City Hall, now being erected at a cost of 
nearly two million dollars, to Washington Ave- 
nue, the great wholesale thoroughfare of St. 
Louis, and on which is situated the largest tobacco 
factory in America as well as the headquarters 
of several of the large shoe-manufacturing houses 
whose output has placed St. Louis in the front 
rank as a boot and shoe making and distributing 
point. The Exposition Building is two blocks 
west of this thoroughfare, and the centre of the 
illuminations will be about five minutes’ walk 
from the Union Depot. 

The most remarkable of the figures may be de- 
scribed as an electric panorama. Experiments 
have been made during the last five or six months 
with a view to retelling the story of the discovery 
of America by aid of electricity. All difficulties 


THE annual forty days’ carnival at St. Louis 





BANDMASTER GILMORE,. 


have now been overcome, trial displays having 
proved perfectly successful, gratifying and bewil- 
dering to those who have witnessed them. Prior 
to the turning on of the electric lights all that is 
seen is a large map of the New World raised on a 
pedestal one hundred feet high with the outlines 
of the continent very dimly defined. The press- 
ing of a button results in the sudden appearance 
of an electric star at San Salvador, and simultane- 
ously with the appearance of this star the date 1492 
appears in the shape of a series of electric lights. 
A moment later the coast around the Gulf of Mex- 
ico begins to be defined by electric lights, and, one 
after another, lights appear all around the coast 
until a perfect and remarkably distinct map of 
America is brought into view. Then again there 
is a brief pause, after which the legend ‘St. 
Louis, 1892,” with another and larger star, appears 
twenty-five feet above the main representation. 

One block south of this electrical display is the 
permanent statue of Grant, above which illu- 
minations of the finest possible character will be 
seen during the carnival. An arch of flags will 
be erected above the statue, with American and 
Spanish flags beautifully intermingled. 

Still a little further south is a very excellent 
reproduction of the Statue of Liberty, elegantly 
bronzed, and a magnificent tribute to the enter- 
prise of the West. The flaming torch of the god- 
dess will illum- 
inate hundreds 
of thousands of 
upturned faces 
during the forty 
days and nights 
of holiday mak- 
ing and rejoic- 
ing at St. Louis. 

Other dis- 
plays and pano- 
rama, — illustra- 
tive of the dis- 
covery of Amer- 
ica and com- 
memorative of 
the four hun- 
dredth anni- 
versary of that 
event, will be 
displayed in close proximity to Twelfth Street 
and the Exposition Building. The display on 
Twelfth Street, between Chestnut and Market, 
will be conspicuous and novel, and will represent 
Columbus on his first voyage, with a well-con- 





THE ST. LOUIS VEILED PROPHET. 
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structed model of the Sanfa Maria. This will 
be at a height of over one hundred feet from the 
ground, and at the summit of an arch, which will 
be a blaze of light. Within a block of this will be 
the Columbus flaming arch, with many thousand 
electric lights in connection with it. 

At the corner of Broadway and Olive Streets, 
within a square of the site on which the new 
two-million-dollar hotel is being constructed, 
will be a remarkable arch and canopy, with the 
ship Pinta on the summit. The date 1492, in 
blazing letters of electricity shining through many 
colored globes, will face the north, and the date 
1892 will face the south. 

The Christopher Columbus Association of St. 
Louis will also have a grand torchlight parade of 
floats on the river on the evening of October 12th, 
preceded by a monster parade, which will proceed 
to 'l'ower Grove Park, where is situated the only 
bronze statue of Columbus in America. From 
the pedestal of the statue an oration on the life 
and history of Columbus will be delivered. The 
Italian-American citizens of St. Louis are pre- 
paring to make October 12th a gala day even for 
a city of such carnival renown as St. Louis. 

Right in the midst of these unique and splen- 
did demonstrations in honor of the fourth cen- 
tenary of the discovery of America will be a host 
of attractions in the city of St. Louis. The Ex- 
position will be open during September and the 
first half of October, and Gilmore’s Band, with 
one hundred pieces, will give four concerts daily. 
The Exposition this year will be an exceptionally 
fine one, and the steady growth of interest and 
appreciation which have marked the annual Ex- 
positions ever since the opening of the building, 
nine years ago, will be more manifest than ever. 
The great Fair, the leading gathering and dis- 
play of its kind in the West, will, as uswal, be 
held the first week in October, during which 
the Veiled Prophet will give his annual parade 
and ball. The former is the most gorgeous 
spectacle ever seen on the streets of any city in 
America, while the ball is a social event to which 
thousands look forward for many months, and to 
which some five thousand invitations will be is- 
sued, the lists of invited guests including the 
President and Mrs. Harrison, members of the 


Cabinet and their families, the Governors of Mis- 
souri and adjoining States, with their suites, and 
the best-known citizens not only of the West, but 
also of the Eastern States. 

With such an array of attractions as are offered 
by St. Louis this fall it would seem superfluous to 
advise any who are taking a trip across the conti- 
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nent to arrange for transportation via the great 
city on the banks of the Mississippi. St. Louis, 
as is well known, is the best railroad centre in the 
United States, and tourists and others crossing the 
Atlantic can secure from almost any of the large 
roads tickets reading ‘‘ Via St. Louis,” and giving 
holders the privilege of stopping off a few days in 
the Carnival City of America. This concession 
has been made by the railroads in consideration of 
the heavy traffic to and from the city during the 
carnival period, and it is one which should be 
taken advantage of by all lovers of recreation and 
entertainment. Upward of three hundred main- 
line trains enter and leave St. Louis daily, and the 
general facilities for travel, and especially for a 
few days’ stopping off in the city, are exception- 
ally good and convenient. 

That St. Louis is in earnest in its determination 
to outdo itself this year and in 1893 in the matter 
of festivities and attractions is evidenced by the 
fact that its citizens are raising $1,000,000 to be 
expended during what may be termed the World’s 
Fair period. Two-thirds of the money has already 
been raised and is in the hands of the St. Louis 
Autumnal Festivities Association, the several com- 
mittees of which are now hard at work putting 
the finishing touches to the arrangements in order 
to guarantee success in every detail of the festiv- 
ities and attractions it delights to present to the 
world, and to witness which hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors will travel to the city which is 
aptly kuown from Maine to California and from 
the Lakes to the Gulf as the Metropolis of the 
West and Southwest. 

The climate of St. Louis and the country ad- 
jacent to it during the months of September and 
October is almost perfect, being in reality a spe- 
cies of Indian summer. The temperature is pleas- 
ant to a degree, and the nights are delightfully 
refreshing. With a programme of attractions so 
varied that the wishes and tastes of almost every 
visitor can be met without difficulty, with the 
climate so exceptionally pleasant, and with people 
exerting themselves to entertain strangers and 
make them feel thoroughly at home, St. Louis 
offers inducements to holiday makers and tourists 
the value of which it is impossible to overrate. 
Europeans making a tour through this country 
and failing to see St. Louis must return to their 
homes with but partially correct ideas of the 
greatness and hospitality of the country, and par- 
ticularly of the West ; and Americans who have 
not seen the Metropolis of the West with its holi- 
day attire upon it are guilty of what has been de- 
scribed as worse than a crime—a blunder, 
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